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SIR j\iiEXAKDEU BUItJi'ES. 

[B015N’ 1805.— DIED 1811.] 

Ekteiiing upon the last year of the last century, a youtli Montn 
from the Scotcli horougli of Montrose, vrho Fad gone up to 
London to seek lus fortune, UToto to lus mother, saying : “ I 
have passed many a serious hour, reflecting on, weighing, 
oxaininiug minutely, the advantages and disadvantages, which 
are likely to follow mj’ conduct in tho difl'eront plans proposed, 
and I find tho result in favour of going to Lidia on the esta- 
blishment. Perhaps my wishes to obtain, or my favourable 
ideas of, that situation have biased my judgment, and pre- 
vented nte from seeing every drcumstanco as it ought to have 
been seen j so I svill say little more on tho subject, escept to 
inform you of what distresses nio greatly, but will perhaps 
please you — Wz. the uncertainty of succeeding as I could 
wish.” The letter, from which this extract is taken, is signed 
“Your loWng .aud affectionate Son, Joseph Huite.” 

T^renty years afterwards, tho writer, who had been thus 
doubtful of his power to obtain an appointment on tbo Indian 
establishment for himself, was able to obtain appointments 
for others. He had become a man of great influence in his 
native town. He had gone out to India poor, and ho L.ad re- 
turned rich, whilst still in the very primq of his life. He liad 
returned to take a distinguished part in. public affairs, with 
thirty or forty years of good life and of good seia'icc stiTl re- 
maining in hinv It was a natural and n laudable ambition 
VOL. II. n 
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1800- 1520. that he shoiihl took to represent his «atii-e toini in the great 
imperial Parliamont, anti to do for it and its people all the 
good that lay in his >ower; bo lio canvassed the borough and 
• its dependencies in the liberal interests, and iil 1818 was 
duly returned.* ^ 

Tlie success of Joseph Hume iras great encouragement to ' 
the youth of Montrose. Ho had taken’ his firs^ start from 
a very humble beginning, and ho had risen solely by the 
force of his own personal enei^'. Might not others do the 
same? Moi*eovcr, the success of Joseph Hume was some- 
thing more than an encouragement to the young men of the 
borough. It was an assistance to them. He had become an 
influential member of the Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, and ho had, therefore, “ interest at the India Hou‘>e.” 
It must he admitted that for very many years what was 
familiarly called “ borough-mongoring,” was the main cause 
of so many rloughty young Scots fincling their way into tiie 
Indian services. Practically, tins was a happy circumstance. 
At all events, it bore good fnut. Bnt for this, the Company’s 
army might have been wanting in that muscular sinewy 
strength imparted to it by a constant recruiting from the 
middle classes of the Nortli. Iho Scotch member, in esse 
or in posse, may havo thought about nothing but his scat j 
but it was often his good fortune “ to entertain angels tm- 
aw.are,” and to count among tho liappy circumstances of his 
life that he had “ sent to India” a Malcolm, an Ochtcrlony, 
or a Mnnm. 

The Burner Some of these happy circumstances were recalled with 
pleasure and with gratitude at the close of a wcH-speut lifo 
by Mr. Joseph Hume. Of one of them I am now about to 
write. In the first quarter of tho present century there 
d'i\elt at Montrose a family bearing the name of Burnes. TIjb 
family was of the same stock as that from wliicli had spnuin- 
tho inspired ploughman of Ayr&hirc, though the two branches 
of the family were pleased to spell their names after difTerent 
fashions. 'Hio grandfather of Robert Bums, the poet, and 
tho grandfather of James Bumes, ^r^ite^ to the signet, bur- 


• The SlonUosc llnrgh^ tlwn In- 
flnrlNl Jlontro.p, Um-hin, Arhraiih, 
UtrMP. and Afx'trtorn Mr. IiDni« ha4 


previrnL«Iy reprpwnteil ^Ve^ mouth iu 
I'arhanipnt. 
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•ges^ of Montrose, and head of the family of which I am now 
writing, were hrothors. In the first year of the centiuy, 
dame's Burnes married a daughter of Adam Glogg, chief 
magistrate of hlontrose, and in due course liad fourteen 
children, nine of whom lived to bo adults. Of these nine 
'Hiilclrcu the foiu* eldest were sons. The first-bom was named 
James, after lus father; the second Adam, after his maternal 
grandfather; the thinl Bobert; and tlic fourth Alexander, 
.after whom'eallccl I know not, but there could bare been no 
'better name for one wli^ was destined to do great things in 
the countries wateretl by the Indus and bounded by the dau- 
casinn r.an^. Ho often used to say, iji Intef days, that lie 
found his name a help to him. InAfghanistan he was always 
knouTi as “ Sekmider Bumes,” and Sekunder (Alexander) 
has been a great name in tliat part of tlie ^ orld ever since the 
great days of the Greek occupation. 

Mr. James Biimos was, I haro said, a burgess of jllontroso. 
Ho was a man greatly rospccte<l by the to^nispooplo, both for 
his integrity and ability, and ho came to he provost of the 
borough, and rocoixler or toivn-clerk. For many j'cars ho 
took an active part in tho local politics of tho place, and there 
were fmv places in which local jioHtics occupied so much of 
tho time and tho thoughts of the good people of a country 
town. Tlio infliiciico of Provost Bunies ivas, of course, great 
in the borough. It was no small thing for a candidate for tho 
representation of Hontro^o and its dependencies to have tho 
Bnnics intcre«t on liis side. He was not a man to forsake 
his principles f»)r gain; but thero ivas no reason why, with 
four stout clover hoys pressing fonrard for employment, and 
eager to make their fortunes, bo should not endeavour to turn 
his influence to gowl account for tho benefit of his cliiblrcii. 
Ho was vciy u-^-'fid to Jlr. Humo, and lllr. Hume, in tuni, 
u-as well disposed to be uocful to the family of Bumes. In 
truth, the tide of lUwral politics u-as somewhat high .and beady 
at that tiino; and oven tbo children of the worthy burgess’s 
bow*cliold were no indifferent observers of pa'^sing events, bnt 
bad their bnrits of jtoHtical eweitement liko their elders. TIio 
ae<juittal of Queen Carolino produccil as gn*at s\ fervour of 
exultation in that distant seajioTt* town a» il did in Wost- 
“ndU'.ter or IlainmyrsmitU; and one of the Ihunc-s lx>ss, nho 


leoo- 
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had at a Terr early ago habituated himself to beep a 
tlien recorded in iio pages: “ITovomler 14, 1820. :Sew8 
came of the rejection by tho House of Lords of the Bdl o 
Pains and Penalties against tlm Qncen. . No Bchoolmg on 
account of it. . . . Norember 15. A most brilliant illumma-^ 
tion took place in Montrose and the fiiuroTmding neighbour- 
hood, on account of tho gtorions triumph the, Queen had. 
obtained over her base and abominablo accusers^ Many 
deNfees Tvere exhibited, one in tho Town-hall with a green , 
ba^all tattered and tom ; in anothei;'n'indow, a figure of the 

Qxieen, with the word * Triumphant,’ and •above it ‘ C.H.’ Tlio 

display of firewjorka was unlimited. Two boats were Burned, 
and some tar-harcels, and upon the whole it did gre.at credit 


to Montrose.” 

UkIj Aays of The v.'riter of tins journal was Alexander Bumes, the third 
sun-i\ing son, then fifteen years of age, and a student in 
tho Montrose Academy, the head-master of which, Mr. Cal- 
vert, had, something more than a local reputation as a dis- 
tiuguisbed classical scholar and a highly snceessful te.achor — 
as men taught in those days with the book in ono hand and 
tho scoiurgo in tho other. He was a clever, in some respects, 
perhaps, a precocious boy, and, had learnt as much in tl\o 
way, both of classics and of mathematics, as most promising 
striplings of his age. Ho had read, too, some books of 
history, and n few of tl»o TOastcrpieccs of English poetry. 
Ho belonged to a debating sociotj', and was not altogether 
unskilled in disputation. Like other high-spirited boys, lie 
hud taken part in conflicts of a moro dangerous cliaractcr 
than more conflicts of words, and fought some hard battles 
with tlio boys of tho town. Altogether, though not to bo ac- 
counted a prodigy, ho -was n youth of high spirit and good 
promise, and had in him soroo of tho Btuff of which heroes 
aro made. 


cairhnft noWmg m fiio record of Alexander Barnes’s 
early life to warrant tho conclusion that tho Lent of lus mind 
towards foreign tras-cl w.as then in any u ay discernible. IVliat 
little I caj^ find in his papers rather bears tho other wav. I 
have before mo a collection, in bis ou*n •WTitlng, of tho Bpccches 
ho dcli\crc<l at the “Montrose Juvonilo Debating Society" 
the thesis of one of whidi (proposed by himself) is, “ ■Whether* 
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TCading or trayelling is most advautageous for tlio acquisition 
of knowledge ?” To tliistlio “juvenile debater” replied: “My 
opinion on tlio present subject is, tliat reading is the most ‘ad- 
vantageous for the acqtiiKtion of knowledge.” And tten he 
jjrocoeded to illustrate this opinion, by reading to the meeting 
an interesting extract from tho recently publisbod travels of 
the Africai^ traveller, Belzoni. Hadng done this, he said : 
“Ifow, to have it in our power to amuse ourselves any night 
wo please with tlio book which contains all these disasters, 
^vithout the labour which has been encountered, shows in the 
dearest light tho advantages derived from that most delightful 
and pleasing amusement, reading.” Tliis is charmingly illo- 
gical. The young debater forgot, in his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of tho book tliat liad gi\-en him so much pleasure, that 
there could have been no ^^readmg” iir this case if there had 
been no “travelling.” Certainly it would have been difficult 
to cito a more imfortunate illustration of tho views of tlio 
luvenile speaker. It b possible that when, in after life, ho 
camo to gather up his ideas a little more compactly, ho bo- 
thought liimsclf of tho mistake ho hail made, and remembered 
■tliat it is an essential condition to tho “ acquisition of know- 
ledge” from hooka of travel like BcUoni's, tliat there should 
be Bclzonis to uiite them. 

Kcither, indeed, is there anytliing to indicate that the 
•desires of young Alexander Burnes at that time turned 
towards a life of military adventuro in the eastern or tho 
western worlds. Of tho hundreds of cadets who year after 
year went out to India at that time in tho servieo of tho East 
India Company, only an exceptional few were moved by 
any impulses of tbeir oivn to enter tbo ImUan army. Tbo 
clioico ■\\'as commonly mado for them as a matter of con- 
venience by their parents or guardians; and tho case of Alex- 
ander Bmnes was no exception to tho rule. Tlio success of 
Mr. Ilumo sms Uint which decided tho clioloc of tlio worthy 
burgess of ilontro^Hj, for it afforded at onco a great encourage- 
ment and a material aid. The eldest hoj>o of tho Burnes 
family, James, was destined for tho medical sen'ico — tliat 
scn-ico in which Sir. Hume had so rapidly made .a fortune— 

. and mtvs pursuing his studies in London, with a view to an 
Indian career. Adam, the .«>eoond, was training for the law in 
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1821 . Ilia native burgli. And AlexMider, by tlio assistance of Sir. 
Hume, was to be provided Tvith a cadetship, as soon as he was 
old enough to take up the appointment. When, therefore, 
the young student was within a few weehs from the com- 
pletion of his sixteenth year, he was sent up to London m ^ 
Dundee smack*, and Inwlng arrived there on the Idtli oi 
March, 1821, he was on tlie following day introdiicod by Mr. 
Hume to Mr. Stanley Clerk, a memhor of the Court of 
Directors, and was told that hia name had been duly entered 
for^a cadetship of infantry on the establishment of Bombay. 
He spent two months in London, studying under the well- 
known Oriental professor, Dr. Gilchrist, and watched over by 
Mr. Joseph Hume, who gave liinr good advice of all kinds, 
and acted as Ida banker} and then, on the 16th of May — ^his 
birthday — ^lio attended at the India House, and formally took 
tl^e oath of allegiance. 


It was a matter of pleasant family nrmngoraont that the 
ittSan career, oldest brother, James Bumes, who had been appointed an 
assistant-surgeon on the Bombay establishment, should sail in 
the same vc««el with Alevandcr ; so they embarkeil togotlier, 
early in Jimo, on board tho goofl ship i&m/i. Of tliis voyage 
tlicro aro nbmulant records in tho young cadet’s journal, many 
passages of which exhibit considerable diBcomment of cha- 
racter, and no slight powers of description. But it must 
siiflico hero to stale that, after an imovcntful voyage, the 
Sarah arrived at her destination, and that, on tho 2l8t of 
October, 1821, tlic«o two young Montrosians found tliom- 
sehes tho beach of Bombay, \vitli vorj' littlo money in 
thoir poikotB, and with verj' slender interest; but with stout 
hearts, dear heads, and that determination to make for them- 
selves careers in tho public Bors’ico which, in tho days of tho 
East India Company, carrioil ho many members of our middle 
classes in India straight on to ft*rtuno and to fame. 

Tlio bntlliers svero soon separated. On the 13th of No- 
veml>er, James Ihinresn-asgarettetl to »lt» duty ns an n-ssistant- 
surg'f)!* "itb the Artillen* ftt Mnloongnb. I'our days l>oforo 
this, Alessmder’s natne hatl npj*e!ite«l iu Gcnonil Otxlcrs, bv 
uhich hi* uns postwl to do duty \\i\h the Lt Battalion of the 
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Snl Regiment of Jsntivc Infantry at Bombay. On the 19th, l 
ho reconlctl in his journal that he had “ comuiouecd his mili- 
tary career,” and appeared on parade. *From that day he 
made steady progress in his profession. He applic<l himself 
sedulously to tlie*ciilti\'ation of tho native lauguages. He had 
*l‘ontimic<l on board sliip tbo studies which he had commenced 
tmder Dr. ^ilclurist in Loudon, and now he supplemented lus 
literaiy pursuits hy making and steadily adhering to tho ride, 
to converse with his native servants only in Hindostanec ; and 
on tho 8th of December .Ijo "Tote in his jounial : Ever since 
I ordertnl my servants to address me in Hindo«tanee I fintfniy 
improvement very great, and I am pcrsuadetl that there is no 
method more effectual in acquiring the language than the one 
I am at present pursuing, for it unites the theoretical and the 
practical. Haring migrated from my own cnimtiy, and being 
rather of a curious and searching disjwsition, I have begtm to 
gain as much information concerning the mauuers, customs, 

Jaws, and religions of this |>coplc — a study not only omtisiug 
and iutcrcstiug, but highly iiKtnictivo ; for what is it that 
makes a roan, but a kjjowleilgo of men and manners ?” TJiero 
was nothing whicli a man might not nchiovo in India, who 
thus set himself to work in the right way. There was proof 
of this oven then before the voimg “ «njK><lcd enolgu.” He 
iisul carried out with him, as most yonng men ctUTy out, 
letters of introduction to the Governor and other influential 
people of tho Presidency. Hio Governor at tliat time uas 
Mr. llountstuart Elphiustonc, wliO'C kindne^ and aflUbtUty 
of maimer won the heart of tlio young soldier at once. “ Tho 
Go%emor,” ho uToto hooic to his fUinily at Jlcutrosc, ‘‘re- 
ceived us with grcait poUtcncvi, and inritcil u< to tho mo't 
fr]tlendicl icto I had c\ er beheld, and did not beJiavo in a ‘ How- 
do?' maimer, but was extreincly affable and polite, whiclu 
among n party of n hiinilrcd, and for the mo^t part ;^i)eraJ» 
ami great men, >vas a great deal. ... A few weeks ago a 
grand public ball was giseii to Sir John Slalcolm, on hii 
leaving India,* to which 1 liail the honour of receiving an in- 
vitation; but where it camo from 1 know not. It wn-», it 
anything, grander tliaii Mr. Elpliiustono's fTte, and held in a 
hoU'O built for the purjio^* nUmt the -ize of the old Council 
• Svr enjr, Mimilr S«f John SWit'tm. Ml. 1. SII. 
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1821 — 22 . House at Montrose, illtiminatedwitU lamps front top to bottom.” 

There 'mitst have been Bomething in all this greatly to inspire 
and encourage the young Scotdi subaltern, for Malcolm him- 
self had 'risen from tho Bamo small beginning, and noTV his 
name was in every- man’s mouth, and all ‘xvexe delighting to^ 
do Idm, honour. TVhat might nob nny young Scot, ivith the 
right stuff in him, do in India? In all dircctioiw there was 
encouragement and assurances not likely to be .throvm away 
upon a youth of young Bumes’a lively imagination. A M«in- 
tro^ man had seat him out to India*; an Edinburgh man \vas ' 
now at tho head of tho Government of Bombay ; a Glasgo'w 
man was Governor of the Madras President^ ; and now the 
son of an Eskdale farmer was receiving the plaudits of all 
clas«e? of his countrymen, and returning for a while to his 
native land, a successful soldier and a successful statesman, 
amidst a whirl of popularity that miglit b.are fully satisfied 
tho desires of tho most ambitious hero in the world. 

But to young Alexander Bumes tho encouragements of tho 
future were uot ^xjatcr tlian tho consolations of Ihe present. 

I like the coiwtry amazingly,” be wrote to Montrose, “ and 
as yet am not at all desirous of a return to my own land. 
Here I have cvcrj'thing to be wished for — plenty of time to 
myself, a gentlemanly cororoandiog officer, and several very 
ploa«ani brot/icr-officcrs.” But bo miffed, for thougiitfj of 
hon\o were still pulling at lus heart, “how dearly should I 
like to sc'o little Charley or Cecili.a tnidging into my canv-ns 
abotlo — but, ah! that is far beyond probability. However, 

I may yet see Clmrlcy in India, for ho seems a boy mado 
for it.” 

Tlioughts of activo sendee soon began to stir his mind. 
Tliero was a prospect of a war with China, and the young 
soldier Was eager to take p.nrt in it. “ Tljcro has hecn a most 
dreadful disturbance,” ho wrote to his parents, on tho 30th of 
April, 1822, “between tho powers of Cliina and the l^ast 
India Company within these few months; so all trade between 
these countries is now at a stop, and nothing seems more 
inevitable than war, for it is in evoTj body’B mouth, and every 
.per&on is anxious to go. I hopo I may be sent. If I am not 
sent alon<» with my rogimeut, I shall certainly volunteer ; for 
if a man” does not push on lio will never see scrv ice. and. nf 
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mirso, -will never bo an ofificer worth anytliing. Wliat will 3 
tlio poor old maids of Montrose do for want of tea ?” But 
tho excitement passed away. Tliero was’ no war. And so 
young Alexander Bumes foil back peacefully on his Oriental • 
studies, and with such good success, that at the beginning of 
5lay, 1822, ho went up for an examination in Hindostanee, 
and foimd tjiat he passed for an interpretership. “ I was so 
delighted,” he wrote in his journal, “that I'could scarcely 
contain myself.” A fortnight before, ho had been posted to April: 
tho 2nd Battalion of tbe«llth Regiraout of Native Infantry, . 
but as tho interpretership of that regiment was not vacant, he 
applied, without success, to be removed to another corps. 

Any disappointment, however, wliicli he might have felt about 
this was soon removed by tho necessities of action ; for a few 
days afterwards his regiment was ordered to Poonah, which a 
few years before bad been tho capital of the Peishwah, and 
was still ill tho bloom of its liistorical associations. It was 
with no common interest that he rcpeate<Uy visited tho battle- 
field of Klurtcee. “ Tho plain where tho cavaliy of thoPcishwah 
chargctl I galloped over,” be wrote in his journal, “ and I can 
scarcely imagmo a hotter place for cavahy to act than this, 
for scarcely a nullah intersects it.”* 

Tito time passed very pleasantly at Poonah. “ It is a most 
delightful place,” ho wrote, “ and I Uko the Deccan amaitlngly. 

I liavc joined tho 2ud Battalion of the 11th Bombay Native 
Infantrj', wliicli in point of discipline is not surpassed by any 
regiment in tho sen-ico. ... In point of officers there was 
never, perhaps, a more gentlemanly and pleasant sot of men 
assembled together in an Indian Native Corps — in a word, I 
have got into a regiment that <!clights mo, and naturally makes 
my time pa«s delightfully. . . Governor Elpliinstono was 
then at Poonah, contributing by his Lospitalities to the general 
happiness, and stimulating the youth of tho station, hy his ex- 
ample, to deeds of heroic sportsm.mship. Hero young Bunics 
fleshed his maiden spear during a hog-hunt of threo days’ 
duration. Hero, too, ho began tlio study of tho Persian 
language. “ I have been strenuously advisetl to begin Per- 
sian,” ho UToto to his friends at ITontroso, “ns it will im- 
prove my H’Hidostanee, and, perhaps, add greatly to my 
* Sv« ante, 7I<moir «f SrpsnUtiurt niptbutone, voL L 
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182 .’— "sa. future prospects in In<lia.; so I liavo commenced it.” And 
he prosecuted tbo study with such good effect, tluot, after a 
few months, ho w& able to derive iiitenso gratification from 
the perusal of the Persian poets. Before tlio end of the 
month of September be thus pleasantly reported liis progress : 
« My bedroom is sniaU, and brings often to my recoUectioft * 
my old little closet in tbo passage, for as it i^ my study 
I spend a great deal of time in it, and have managed to 
scribble pieces of poetry on its walis also ; but they are now 
of a different language, for I bav<i got quite enamoured of 
Persian poetry, wliidi is really, for sound and’ ovoiytbing, 

‘ like a beautiful song — ^instead of Lallah Roolh in the English, 
I have got a jCafloA Rooik in tbo Persian — at least a much 
more beautiful poem.” 

Tb« regtaentai lu December, the regiment quitted Poonab en route for 
Surat. At Bombay, where they halted, Alexander Bunies 
again made a push for au interpretership, and this time with 
good success ; for on the 7tb of Jannoiy, 1823, his namtf ap- 
peared in General Orders, gazetted as interpretof of the let 
• Extra Battalion, which happened to be posted at Surat. He 
was, with one e.\ceptloa, the only ensign in the Bombay Army 
who held such an appointment. This was great promotion ; 
but in the following year a brighter prospect still cspatided 
before tbo j'ouug soldier. On the general reorganisation of 
tbo army, by ^Ybicll each battalion was converted into a 
eeparato regiment, with a separato rogimental staff, Lieu- 
tenant Buncos, then litllo more than eighteen years old, 
was offered the regimental a^ljulancy. Tlie offer excited liliu 
greatly, and bo wroto: “Behold your son Alexander the 
most fortunate man on earth for bis years! Behold him 
liicnlonant .and Adjutant Burues of tbo 21st Bcgiinciit, on 
an nllowanco of from fivo Imndrwl to six bundretl rupees u 
niontb.” Tlio appointment had been ofibrod to luiu by his 

-m-iAi;) Carries 

to Montro-o, “ that I n-ould accept tbo situation, for my life 
in India has been so much devoted to study, that bo c-oiicoi\ cd 
< ' and ojrroctly too, tl>at I was aiming at some political situation! 
1 soon undocched him, by telling him that 1 foiiiul my nbilUies 
groally tumwl to that direction, but that, novfTtbelo'Hs, 1 was 
rr.idy for lujvtbing els.-. . . . N., man in his huun<l m., 5 ,cs 
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wotild refuse a situation of fifty or sixty guineas a montlu”* i 
Tlio breaking up of tbe old regiment was, however, a source 
of no little grief to him, and a like feeling preTaile<l among 
all tho best officers in tbe army. “I could little tolerate 
this,” said Bimies, **for I had become in a great degree 
Sttacbed to tho men ; but I less regretted it as my brother- 
officers werQ all to accompany me.” This reorganisation gave 
a blow to the discipline of the whole army, from which it 
never recovered. 

From the journals wluQh bo kept in this year, a lively im- 
pre<;sion may be gained of tho young soldier’s state of mind. 

A conviction was growing upon him that, notwithstanding 
early backunnlness, there was somo good cllIti^•abIe groimd in 
his nature, and that some (bay bo would make for himself a 
name. Ho had conceived a desire to visit other Eastern 
countries, and was assiduously studying tlieir languages. Like 
many others at that dangerous period of dawning manhood, 
ho was haunted with strange doxxbts concerning both his 
material and spirltiud being, and fancied ibat ho was doomed 
to dio young and to lapse into unbelief. Tliere are few earnest 
inquiring minds that have not been subjected to that early 
blight of scepticism. A few passages from his dlaiy will 
illustrate all these mental and moral phases, “July 21. . . . 

I find it frequently tho case that dull, or rather middling, boys 
at school shine more in tho world than those who aro always 
at tho head, and oxquwto scholars. .... I am the only 
illiterate man in my family — all professions but me. Never 
mind — quite content. A soldier's lifo permits of much spare 
time, which I am improving.” September 2. I reckon tliroo 

years moron ill make me a Persian scholar, and fuo more will 
give mo a tolerable knowledge of Arabic. Before many more 
iiU)ntlis^('lap5c, I jajrjNjsc making a visit to Persia, and, if pos- 
sible, Arabia ; that is to say, if my circumstajuxs will allow, 
as I feel confident of remaining amongst the inferior (dass of 
linguists if I do not go to the countn'.” “ Septcmlor 3. I 
Imve been nimlnating on tbe probability of accomplishing tho 
al>ovo proj('ct, and if I <x>ntmuc saving 50 nqxxjs a month, as t 

• In lliU Utl»T AUsiniltr Buriws iwk lo pi»nin{>» the pirm^ot rf »II 
I'iiirlo. tu »h» unuv, *04 omkr- 
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I do nt present, I inny in time nccijinnbto soincthhig ; but it 
U so expensive stmlyiiig, that tJjal heep'} mo fronr savingwhnl 

1 ought I*cspoct to reach tlio height of prefonnent in 

tills scn-ico, and only think my short life will hinder mo from 

it.” September 4 If ft speedy rciuni to my nntlvo, 

land (say ten yoftra)bonot effected, I can entertain littlo hojMis^ 
of li%-ing to an ngctl man. In cot\stitution I may robnst, in 
hotly I am very weak, Blender, and ill mado, and iCit he tme, 
w I have often heard them 6a3', * I was bon; before my time/ 
Tlijs they tell mo, and as mj* grandfatlier’a house \va» tho 
place of my birth, I bogiu to think so. If tliis is (ho case, it 
aceoimts for my shape. I was very smdll when born, .and, 
indeed, so much so, that they baptised mo tlircodays after my 
hirth, that I miglit not dio nameless, wliiclt, according to 
huperstitions -people, is b.ad. I am difibrcnt from all nronnd 
mo. I ihMlko all gymnastic and ftthletic exercises. I like 
flrpumint nmch — a joU^ party only now nnd tlien 5 much 
study, ami am very partial to history, but dislike noveU 
extremely, eveu Scott’s. My abilities are confined, but as my 
mind expands they seem to improve. I was vciy' dull nt 
school, and reckoned a 1 ought not to have been a 
soldier, although I glory in tho profossiou, for I am too fond 
of pen and ink.” “ September 21 . I have of Into been deeply 
pondering in my own mind tho strange opinions I begin to 
imbibe about religion, and which grow stronger every day. 
.... "IVoald to God my mind were settled on this truly im- 
portant subject 1 Coxild I bo convinoed fully of it, I would not 
believe in a fntnro Btato, but it is an improbable thing to 
imagine Gotl has made man gifted with reason, after his oivn 
image, and yet to perish. It is madness to dream of it. My 
ideas may be very barbarous, but 1 do not ace that a man’s 
, happiness can be increased by bis knowing there is adribunal, 
.... I lead a haj)jy li% much more BO than tho generality 
of my companions, but I cntcrtaiil different ideas of religion 
daily, and am afraid they will end in my having no religion at 
all. A fatalist I am, but no Christ. No, nor even a deist. 
No — ^^vhat Bhall I call it? — a sceptical blockhead, whose head, 
filled with, its own vanities, imagines itself more capable than 
it is.” “ October IG, My second year in India being now on 
thOjeve of completion, I dunk it full time to remit tnoney tq 
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A\tlicr in Europe ; consequently scut tv liooudeo to Bombay 
for 24G rupees to Bfessrs. B. and Co., n-lncli, with former re- 
mittances, makes up a sum somowbat sbort of 50/. Tliis I 
liavo desired to bo transmitted homo to my fatlicr directly, or 

to J. Hume, Esq., M.P., for him I am thinking 

u’Hlun myself how verj* gratifjnng this will bo to my father, 
who could not certainly expect much from me, and particidorly 
at present, when I am on reduced allowances.” 

The power of gratifyingtlnslaudablc desiro to remit money 
to his family in England was well-nigh checked at tho outset 
by what might have been a serious misadventure, for which 
ho would have long reproached himself. In those days them 
\va3 still a good deal of gambling in tlio army, and in a luck- 
less hour yovmg Barnes was induccil to play at hazard. Ho 
•thus records tho incident in his journal: “October 17. ‘I 
have lost a day.’ This <lay my feelmgs were put more to tho 
test than any other day during my existence. G. and H. 
called in upon mo in tho morning, and ns wo arc all very fond 
of cards, it was proposed by G. to play at hazard. I dcclmod, 
on tho plea, first, of its being daj'timo j and secondly, on its 
being too much of a gambling game for mo. Tlio first I gave 
up, bemg master of tho liouso, and in tho second I yielded, 
provided the stakes were low. A quarter of a rupoo was pro- 
i>osed, and u'e got on veiy well for some time, till G., be- 
ginning to lose, went veiy high. Tliis induced mo also. I 
lost 1500 mpees, and it was on the increase every tiwn up of 
the cards. It was proposed at this time (it being past the 
dinner-hour) to giro up after our rounds. H. and G. played, 
and I reduced it to about 800 rupees. My tuiu came, and I 
lost. I was upwards of 1000 rupees in nirear. G. proposed 
once more. I agreed. I gained from H. and G., and when 
it came .to my turn, I owed 500 rupees. I dealt out tho cards. 
G. gave me a card, and went 50 rupees on ten cards at table, 
and lost 350 rupees.” Tlio upshot of the game was, that 
Bumes regained lus money, and found himself with a balance 
of 13 rupees in bis favour. But ho had won much moro than 
this, “ I have got such a moral lesson,” he added, “that I 
never iutei\d handling cards at a round game for some time, 
aiid I am ashamed of myselfi and shall ever be so. * I’ve lost 
a day.’ I could scatedy placo the cards on tho table, I got so 
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nervous. No woiitlor. I had at that time lost niy pay 
u year. IIsul I lost 1500 rupees, where u'ouW uiy 
offending «io«oj**to my dear father have Keen? »> 
more th.in all, the^o gswiihl/ugs dernngo niy head and proiei 
mo bc'towing proper attcutioii on my Persian studies. 

IIo gamhlotl no more after this, but couthinod to npi“. 
himself steadily lo fho study of fho native Jangpages nod 
his military duties; and he soon made rapid progress m > 
profession. In lt>25 there wore tlireatcnings of war with th 
Ainccra of Sindh. Tl>cro had been a, rcj)ctitton of tboso borde 
forays which might havo resulted in the devastation of Dutch 
and a British foreo w.as equipped for tho coercion of tin 
marauders. To tliis force Alexander Bunics was attachetl as 
Persian interpreter, and lie ivas afterwards api>omted to the 
Qujirtermaslcr-Gcneral’s department, wbJcIi pcnnauently rO' 
moved him from the sphere of legimental duty. TVritJng 
from Bhooj to his carlj' friend and p.atron, Joseph Hume, m 
July, 1825, ho gave the following account of Iiis condition and 
prospects :• “ You must yourself be ^vell acquainted with the 
“ present state of India to the eastward, .and I c.au give yoii no 
more favourable accounts regarding the Bombay Presidency, 
as a cessation of hostilities at Bnrroah can only be tho sj^ial 
for a declaration of war with tho Aiiicora of Sindh, our north- 
ivestern uolghbours, I can, perhaps, inform you of soino par- 
ticulars wliich may prove interesting regarding this and the 
adjacent jirovjnce of India. About four or fi \’0 years ago the 
nobles of Cutch called ia tho British Govenimeiit to assist 
tliem in deposing their Rao (King), udio Iiatl rendered himself 
very odious hy the most wanton cracity. Tlioir request mot * 


• Tljis letter •was written primarSl/ 
to acKnowtcil4® the reeeipt of • letter of 
Introiliietioi^ to Sir Oikhrlont-. 

•nlilrU 3Ir. Hume tiAd etnf to the tkrtlw 
As iUn'paiiTo of a pasynge atpagaAtt}, 
^ dI. i- (aletiioir of Sir Chntles SletcalfeX 
tliB Mlowins nay, peitiapiv lie rcail 
with inirreacs “1 liRd the ptejunre to 
rtc«■i^•c your letter t.f Ausu«t, 1R2-I. 
Cicltwios one l« fiir DavM IKhlerLmy, 
BiiJ ten Ipa,c to eJtprew ?njr elneorr 
tbani>>> for the Inlen^t ,ioi |ia,e talitn 
fn my I (he eerlir«t ep- 

iMirtnnitv I'l It li> the fteiwrat 

{>u( }i/(' unfort”''*'* ■|o»rr*I »lth tlia 


Covwainent regardinj* the propriety of 
mlucioff BhurjpMB Iia, fii'en h'un' 
enou{;)> to do, jinil fuUj ercoiiiits f,>r no 
afisrtet Win™ meitril, Sir j« 

much resretieil, ouJ it seems lo l« (fu. 
/reoeral Of ininn tliat It wns n very Jm- 
|ioI>tlc menmire tOBluimlon tlie cam,'*i^n' 
Yilien w, overwliclinln,; on army wn« 
enrampe.! liefopw llio fcirU t>;ir tiil«. 
foriunea In IHO'i, wli.n iin Irr (lie miJI. 
of niiiirlrorts are mill fn-fi In ll,« re- 
coHrrtltin of the nadvee. and On, {,aa 
gfien (Wr, 1/ a.l,llli™aj 
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with the npprobatlon of our Gorcmment j tho Rao w-as dc- 
posetl, and his son raised to the mn-snud, with a Rogoncj* of 
five persons, of whicli tho British Resident is one. A subsi- 
diary' foi“CO of two regiments was established, and tho Cutch 
Durbar agreed to pay half. In April, 1825, a body of marauders 
iiit’adcd tho province from Sindh, but they were not entirely 
natives of tlyit country, many of tho discontentetl of this pro- 
duce having joined them. Bo it sufiicient to say that there 
was httlo or no doubt of their haring received great support 
from Sindli. They phmdered tho whole of the country aroynd 
Bliooj, aud, from tho insufficiency of our force, actually cut 
up six hundred of the Rao’s horso within four miles of camp. 
There being little doubt but that Situlh was at the bottom of 
it, some timo elapsed before any nttemjit was made to dislodge 
them, it being cousidcretl pnident to wait tlio arrii-al of troops. 
Another native regiment and some regular cavalry have bwn 
. added to tho brigade 5 and Captain Pottingcr, tho Resident, 

\ has just told mo that a letter has arrived from our agent at 
' Hyderabad mentioning tho march of a dirision of the Sindhian 
army, chiefly composed of Beloochees, and amounting to four * 
3 or five thousand men, aud every hour confirms the report A 
( third treaty with this nation may be patcbetl up, but a war is 
( inevitable ere long, and tho want of officers aud troops Avill be 
the cause of much expense to the Company. .... I am 
proud to say that tho same gootl fortune which I had at the 
V commencement of my career seems still to attend me, and that 
the late disturbances in Cutch have elovat«l me from tho 


regimental to the general Staff, having been appointed 
Quartermaster of Brigade to tlie Cutcli Field Force. If you 
were to inquire of me how this has come about, I could not 
tell you, for I hardly know myself. The Brigadier of the 
j station (Colonel Dyson) sent for me while I was Acting 
^ Adjutant in April la^t, and asked me if I would become his 
iutorprotor aud St.aff, vacating my own acting appointment 
under the hope of Government confirming his nomination. As 
' I was only an Acting Adjutant, I consented, and fortunatcly 
I I am confirmed in one of tho appointments, which makes my 
l^ay anti allowances 400 rupees a month. I should have liked 
the intorjjretership, but .as tho Staff is 400 rupees alone, I am 
^ \crj* fortunate, and have every probability 4»f retaining tho 
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1 B 25 — 29 . situation for a long t.iino> nltbou^ it is only styled a temporary 
arrangement. If Sindh is rnTaded, an officer in tho Qunrter- 
inastCT-GencrarR dbpartment lias a grand field opened to him. 
lly pecuniary concerns are thus in a V017 fiiriving Tvay. I 
have alxcadyscnt home 250?., and have, more at'my command. • 
I am 500L better off than «ny of my slnpmata?, -ivlioso lettsis 
of credit vqtq in general five timw tho amount of mine, but 
then I hare been verj* fortunate, I am not indebted in any* 
■way to tho Governor, and tUo Conimander-iu-Clnof lias de- 
priyed mo of Loth QuartcrmastcraVip and Adjutancy, Avhcu 
" recommended both times by the CJommanding Officer, and the 

latter time b^' a Lieutenant-Colonel even. I must confess that 
chance must have done much for mo against such opposition, 
but I am also greatly indebted to Colonel Leighton, who has 
always stoat by me.” 

In a iRtor letter tho story is thus resumed ; “ I continued 
my study of tlio laugiiagcs,” ho wrote to an old schoolfellow in 
the IVest Indie®, “ ami mastered the Pcrsi.m, winch brought 
rno to tho notico of Government, and I was selected from tho 
army to bo Persian interpreter to a field force of eight thousand 
men, under orders to cross tho Indus and attack tho tcrritoiy 
of Sindlijwhichissitoatodattliodch.aof that great river. . . . 
Tiio force to which 1 w.is attached did not advance ; tho cam- 
paign terminated in r825 ; hut during its continuanco I had, 
in tlio ab'-cnco of other duty, dcvotal my time to sun’cying 
and gefigrajiby, and pro<hice<l a maji of an unknown track, 
for which Govermncut rcwanled mo liy an appointment to tho 
department of the QuartcrTOastcr-GcncTal — tho most enviable 
lino in the sen-ice. It removed mo for good and all, beforo I 
had boon four years in tho «:r>ioc, from every sort of rrgi- 
incntal duty. I otlvancod in this department stop by step, 
Hiul «tts honoured by tlio approbation of my superiors. In 
they rftisctl mo to l*o Asdstanl-Qiiartcrniaster-Gciicnd 
of tho Army, and tnuisfcrrcd mo to hond-qu.irtcra at Bombay, 

’ un a Mlnrj' of dgbi hundred nii>cos n month. Tliero I met 

Kir .Tt)hn Malcolm, of whom you may have heanl. I know 
him not, hut I tuhmtcoml to explore the Indus from ^\horo 
it in joiiio.! by ibo Punjab do^rn to the ocean, and tliun do, 
lightid llm men iti authority. 1 riartod nt the end of 182'> 
on thii hamnloiu iinderlaking, and aUor I had get half 
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hroiigli, it ivjis recnllctl l»j* Lord Bcntinck, os it would have 
nvolml political difficulties at tlio moment I did, however, 

0 much, that I hlush to soimd mj* own jiraises. Tho suh- 
tantial part of them is, that they have removed mo entirely 
0 tho diplomatic line, as assistant to the Resident in Ciitch, 
vUch is a foreign state, in allianco with the British, closo on 
:ho Indus. It is difficult to draw a parallel l^ctwccn Exiropcan 
md Indian situations ; but, if one is to ho made, I am what b 
called Secrctarj* of Legation, and on the high road, though I 
say it myself, to office, cmplomcnt, and honour. I have now 
briefly sketched out my career. 3Iy pursuits are purely lite- 
ratj*, and confined to investigating tho antiquities of Asia and 
the wonders of this people. I have been tracing tbo mag- 
nanimous Alexander on his Quixotic journey to these lands ; 
and I shall sot out at tho end of 1830 to traverse further 
regions, which have been untrodden since the Greeks of 
llacedon followed their leader. Being an aecretlitod agent 
of the Government, I have their support in all these wander- 
ings ; so jou see that 1 liavo hung the sword in tlie hall, and 
entered the Cabinet as a civilian. . . . Sly great ambition,” 
ho said, “ is to travel. I am laying by a few spare rupees to 
feed my innocent wishes, and could I but have a companion 
like you, how doubly joyous would I roam among iho ruins 
of tho capitol, the relics of classic Athens, and the sombre 
grandeur of Egj'pt I These, and nil the countries near them, 
are in my mind’s eye ; I think, I dream of them ; and when 
I jerumey to my native bind, my route will traverse them alb 
I purpose landing at Berenice on the Red Sea, and, following 
the Eilo in its course across from classic to sacred hands, cross 
tho plains of Syria and about ilonnt Sinai ; thence, by Asia 
ilinor, to tbe Hellespont and Greece, Italy, and merry France ; 
and last of afi to ray nalire Scofja. 1 have enough 61 the 
good things of this life to start on this projected tour, when 
my ten vears of service aro out — that is, on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1831,” 

But it was ordained by Providence that his joumeyings 
•i, should bo quite in a diSerent direction. lu the early part of 
' 1830, a despatch arrived at Bombay, from the Board of Con- 
trol, enclosing a letter of compliment from tho President, Lord 
Ellcnborough, to Rnnjeet Sin|di, the great ruler of the Piuijab, 
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to^^cther -witU a batch of horses that ycro to bo forwaKled to 
his Highness as a present from tho King of England. It was 
nccessar>'that thelctter and the liorses should bo fonv.nrdwl to 
lialiore, under tho chas^ of a British officer. Sir John ilal- 
colm was at this timo Governor of Bombaj'. Ho wa? full of 
enterprise and entlmsiasm } ho liad lumsclf been a great tSh- 
vcller; and ho was tho one of all others to ajipreciatb tho 
achievements and to sympathiso with tho aspirations of such 
a man as Alexander Bumos. Ho accortlbgly recommended 
tho \ Qung Bombay Lieutenant fot; this important duty, and 
tho Supremo Government readily endorsed the recommenda- 
tion. But although tho man had been chosen, and cho«fen 
^viM■ly, thcro was mucli discussion respecting tho manner of 
tho mission and its accompaniments, and very considcrablo 
oflielul dcUy. “ It is part of Sir John SLalcolm’s plan for tho 
prosecution of my journey,” wrote Bv\mcs to tho family at 
Moiitrov>, in Soptcinbcr, 1830, “that I ijuit Bombay before' 
tho Government make any arrangements for my voyago up 
the Inila«i to Lalmre.” In those days wo know ovei^* foot of 
the grountl, and sudt a journey ns Bnmes was al>out to un- 
dertnko belongs only to tho regions of common-plaeo 5 but 
when liurnw, at this time, mnoto about “ tho nohlo prospects 
nhich R>mUcd him iu being selected fur a dclicato'and bazanlous 
duty,” ho by no moans cx.aggcrated tho fact. Ifo was om- 
pi^aticidly the Bioncer, and ho hud to cut and clear his way 
through bmry difficulties and obMruclions which ha^o Ion" 
finev disappcarwl. Ho was i\ot merely sent uj>i>n a compli- 
incmary mission to tlm nilcr of Iho Punjab; ho was dircctrsl 
fllvj to exjiloro Um* onuutries <»n tho Ix»\scr ludtis, ami to this 
cud he was entrusted nitli presents to tho AmcciH of Simlli.* 
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tho Toulo of BalH, ■ JinVl'''*’ ""‘I r“» 

Caspian Seas to TVr * tliO-AnJ and 

tho magnates of this ^^'^umstanccs ; hnt I suspect that 

present jouniov ]jofarAl^"^*i."^*i ° resuKa of rrtj- 

But, lmnnril.m^^ Ilo^vasrig^ 

fotmd tho Cabinet nt I i'*' Biia journey, ho 

imujher enterprise of th^ ' prcpartsl to cncourago 

“Tl^oHomo aover^Lont "T 

of September, I83i « 1 ,’,va° o" 23nl 

ussia, and desired that Knm ."S^dened at tho designs of 
• to acquire information in thl o “ . 

-■> ae Ca.,pi„o, and Oxna . 

fcnv^ noa volunteer preclsX f "" ‘K ““O 

Benlmok jumps at it, invites mo I'ovil 

and pres me comfort in a loti™” 

> a few weeks later, « on th^ i Boodlnanah,” ho 

proceed by Lal.ore to AttoT S.!i w 1832, and 

1832. After a 
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tion. Bo „n ‘ ”>d abook off wT”^’ ^^32, 
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footsteps of Alexander the Great,” in tho middle of March tho 
travellers forded the Indus, near Attock, took leave of their 
Sikh friends, and became gnesta of the AfgSans. Tliere u’ere 
at that time no jealousies, no resentments, between the two 
nations. Tlie little knowledge that they had of us, derived 
frohi tho fast- fading recollections of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission, 
was all in oux favour } and we in our turn believed them to bo 
a cheerfid, simple-minded, kind-hearted, hospitable people. 
Along the >vhoIo line of eoimtry, from Peshawnr to Caubul, 
wbicb cannot now be even named amongst us without a 
shudder, the English travellers were welcomed as frienSs. 
Prom tho Afglinn capital, Biimcs wrote, on the 10th of May, 
1832, to his mother : Sly journey has been more prosperous 
than my most sanguine expectations could have anticipated ; 
and, instead of jealousj* und suspicion, we have hitherto been 
caressed and fcaste<l by tho clucfs of tlie country. I thought 
Pcshawur a delightful place, till I came to Caubul ; truly this 
is a Paradise.” His hno animal spirits rose boneath tho gonial 
influences of the buoyant bracing cUmato of Afghanistan. 
How happy ho was at this time— bow full of lieart and hopo 
— may bo gathered from sxxch of his letters os reached lus 
friends. TTith wliat a fine gush of youthful enthusiasm, 
wlting to tho family at Montrose, to whicli his heart, un- 
travollod, was over fondly turning, ho describes his travol- 
lifo on this now scene of adrontiirc. **.... Wo travel from 
henco in ton days ndth a caravan, and shall roach Bokhara by 

tho Ist of July If the road from Bokhara to tlio 

C.Tspjan is intcmipted by war, of wliicli there is a cla-incc, I 
shall bo obliged to pass Into Persia, and in that o\*ent must bid 
fnrowcll to tho hopo of seeing }*ou, ns I must return to India. 
Tlio countries north of tho Oxus aro at present in a tranquil 
slate, and I do not despair of reaching Istamlwul in safety. 
Tlioy may soizo mo and soil mo for a slave, but no one will 
attack mo for my riche<». Kover was there a more Immhlo 
being soon. I have no tent, no chair or tabic, no botl, and my 
clothes allogothor amount to tho s-aluo of ono pound sterling. 
You would disown your son if you saw lum. My dre^s is 
purely Asiatic, and sinco I camo into Caubul Jias l>ocn 
to that of tho lowest onlcrsoF tho people. 3[y head is shavcsl 
of its brown locks, and my l>card, dyotl black, grieves— as tho 
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Tcrsian poets Imvo xi , 

«ow cat my meals will, mv ! '“ of youtli. I 
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kingdoms of Porus and Tasilcs, sailed on tlio Hydaspc^, 
crossed tho Indian Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated 
city of Bolkli, from ■uddcli Greek monarclw, far removed from 
the academies of Corinth and Athens, had onco disseminated 
among mankind a knowledge of the arts and sciences of their 
own histoTj', and the world. We had behcM tho scenes of 
Alexander's wars, of the rude and savage inroads of Jengis 
and Timour, as well as of tho campaigns and revelries of 
Baber, as given in the delightful and glowing language of his 
commentaries. In the journey to the coast, wo had marchcrl 
on the very line of rout© by which Alexander had pui^ue<l 
Darius, while tho voyage to India took us on the coast of 
jilekran, and tlie track of tho Admiral Xearchus.” 

At Calcutta, Alexander Bnmes laid before the Governor- 
General an account of his journey, accompanying it with 
much grave discourse on thepoUej* which it was e.vp^ient for 
tho British Government to pursue towards the different states 
which he had visited. The result was exactly w^at ho wisbctl. 
He was sent home to communicate to tlie authorities in Eng- 
land the information whicli ho liad obtained. All tbis was truly 
delightful. ITover in the mid«t of his wanderings in strange 
places, and among a strange people, had he forgotten the 
old home in Montrose, and the.fomiliar faces of the household 
there ; never had his heart ceased to yearn for the renewal in 
the flesli of those dear old family assodations. He liked 
India ; he loved his work, he gloried in the career before him ; 
but tho good home-feeling was ever fresh in his heart, and he 
was continually thinking of what was said and thought in 
Montrose. And in most of our Indian heroes this good home- 
feeling was kept-alive to the last. It was not weariness of 
India ; it was not a hankering after England. It was simph' 
a good healthy desire to revisit the scenes of one’s yonth, 
to sec again the feces of one’s kindred, and then, strengthened 
and refr^hed, to return with better heart for one's work. 


. On the 4th of 2^’ovember, 1833, Barnes landed at Dart- vtot 
mouth, and wrote thence to hfe mother that he could scarcely 
coulain lumself for joy. On tho Gth he was in London, with 
his brothers, David" and CSiarles; dining in the evening with 
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1833. tli© Court of Directors, who had opportunely one of their 
banquet'i at the Loudo’h Tavern. Before the week was out, 
he was in a whirl «Sf soeiat excitement ; ho was fast becoming 
a lion—oniy waiting, indeed, for the commencement of tho 
* Loudon season, to be installed as one of the first magnitude. 

« I Ixave been inundated by visits,” be wrote to his mother, 

“ from authors, publishere, societies, and what not. I am re- 
quested to be at the Geographical Society this evening, hut I 
defer it for a fortnight, when I am to have a night to myself. 

. . . All, all are kind to me. I am a perfect wild beast. — 

‘ Tliere’s the traveller,* ‘Tliero’s Mr. Bumes,’ ‘There’s tho 
Indus Burnes,’ and what not do I hear. I wish I could hear 
you and my father, aud 1 would despise all other compli- 
. ments.” “ I am kilted with honours and kindness,” ho said, 
in another letter, “ and it is a more painful death than starN'a- 
tiou among the TJsheks.” Li all this there was no exaggera- 
tion. The magnates of the land were contending for the pri- 
vilege of a little conversation with “ Bokhara Bumes.” Lord 
Holland was eager to catch him for Holland House. Lord 
Lansdowne was bent upon carrying him off to Bowood, 
Cliarlea Grant, the President of the Board of Control, sent 
him to the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, who had long confi- 
dential conferences with him ; and, to crov,m all, the King— - 
'U'iUiam the Pourth— -commanded tho presence of the Boinbay 
Lieutenant the Brighton Pavilion, and listened to the story 
of Ills travels and tho exposition of lus views for neatly an 
Iwur and a half. 

Tho account of tho interview, as recorded iu his journal, is 
interesting and amusing t “ Well, I have been an hour and 
twenty minutes with "WUliam tho Fourth, and eventful ones 
they have been. It is not likely that I shall have many inter- 
siewR with royalty, so 1 may Im prolix in this, tho first one. 
From tho Ca-tlc Squaco gate I was taken to Lord Frederic 
I'ttrclarcuce, who led mo to the Chinese Hall, where I sat for 
tw enty minutes till tho King transacted his business with Sir 
Herbert Taylor. ‘ Take a book,' said Lord Frederic, ‘ from the 
t-hclf and aniii>«o yourself;’ and one of tlio first I puileil domi 

wax — ulmt? ‘Bunies* Jifttico.’ Tins was Indicrous w.a.s it 

but juxtieo that I should seo tho King, or what? ‘Mr 
Biime-*,' cried » i>ngc. I pa«od through two rooms ; a hrgo 
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hall was thrown open, and I stood, hat in hand, in tho presence 
of King 'William. *How do you do, Hr. Biimes? I am 
most glad to see youj como and sit do'tm — take a chair— 
there, sit down, taho a chair.* Hio King stood halt I sat, aa 
compliance is jxih'teness. Hiero avas no bending of knees, no 
kfeaing of hand, no ceremony ; 1 went dressed ns to a pria-ato 
gentleman.^ I oxpoeted to find a joUy-looking, laughing man, 
instead of which, "William looks grave, old, careworn, and 
tired. His ilnjosty immediately hegaii on my travels, .and, 
desiring mo to wheel round a table for him, ho pulled Ins clinir 
and sat down by mine. Hereon I pn]lc<l*ont a map, and said 
that I'hOped Ids Majesty would permit me to offer Iho ex- 
planation on it. I began, and got along most fluently. I told 
him of the difficulties in Smdii, the reception by Runjcct, i'c., 
but William the Fourth was all for politics, so I tiilkod of tho 
designs of Eusaia, her treaties, intrigues, agencies, ambas- 
sadors, commerce, 4'c., tlio fttcilities, tbo obstacles regarding 
tho advance of armies — flew from Lalioro to Caohul, from 
Canbtd to Bokhara and tho Caspian, and I answered a him- 
dred c[ucstion3 to his Majesty. The King then got up, took 
me to a large map, and made me go over all a second time, 
aud turning round to me, asked a great deal about me per- 
sonally. ‘ Where were yoti educated?’ ‘In Scotland, Sir.* 

‘ "What is your age ?’ ‘ Twenty-eight, please your Majesty.* 

‘ Only twenty-eight ! "What nmk do you hold ?’ I replied, 
that I was only a Lieutenant in the Army, but that my situa- 
tion was pobticaL ‘ Oh, that I know. Really, sir,’ com- 
menced the King, ‘you are n wonderful man ; you h.iTe done 
more for mo in this hour than any one has ever been able to 
do ; yon have pointed out everything to me. I now see why 
Ijord William Bentinck places confidence in yon ; I had heard 
that you were an able man, but now I know yon are most 
able. I trust in God that your Kfe may be spared, that our 
Eastern Empire may benefit by the talents and abilities which 
yon possess. You are entrusted with fearful information : 
yon must take care what you publish. My ministers have 
been speaking of vou to me, in particnlar Lord Grey. You 
will tell Ids lordship and Mr. Grant all tho conversation yon 
bavo bad with me, and yon avill tell them what I think upon 
tbo ambition of Russia. ... I think, sir, that your sugges- 
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to Alexander Burnes, “ with moro interest and pleasure ; and 
although I cannot oxpoct tlvat overy reader will bo as much 
delighted as I Imvo been, yet I shall lln^^ a bad opinion of 
the people’s tasto if tho narralivo is not received with general 
favour,” But although hlr. Elphiustouo bestowed these 
gwieral praises on tho work, lio was fain to do his young 
friend gooclj sendee by honcstlj* criticising tho work in detail. 
“ I have made my remarks,” lio wrote, “ with tho utmost 
freedom, and tho moro so, hocauso I hope you will not pay 
any attention to them when unsupported, but will bo guided 
by tho opinion of people who know tho tasto, of this to^vn, 
and who arc fan\Uiar with criticism in general literature. I 
must promise that many of my objections are founded on 
general principles, and may, iheroforo, often bo brought 
agtunst passages which in themselves may bo beautiful, but 
which lack tho general effect to wlucli yoti ouglit always to 
look. Tho first of those principles is, that a narrative of this 
kind should bo in the highest degree plain and simple.” Tho 
reader who has perused tho preceding Memoir of Mr. Elpliin- 
stono, may remember how, in tho preparation of lus own book 
of travels, ho had steadfastly adlicred to this critical tenet j 
but whether naturally, or against nattire, I do not undertake 
to say. My oAvn impression is lhat lio had brought his native 
instincts and appotcucics to this state of critical subjection 
after soro trial and hard conflict, and that ho spoke with the 
authority of a man who had wrestled dorni some besetting 
temptations. For naturally he was ardent, enthusiastic, 
imaginative ; and when lie first began to write for the public, 
he might have given way to tho oxuberanco which ho after- 
wards deprecated, if it had not been for tho priming-knifa 
of his friend Richard Jenkins. Critically, ho was doubtless 
right ; hut when ho continued thus to enlarge upon tho para- 
moiuit duty of simplicity, perhaps ho did not sufficiently re- 
member that a “ fastidious public” may bo a small one. “ To 
gain tho confidenco and good will of his reader,” bo said, “ a 
trjivcllcr must bo pcrfectlj' unaflected and unpretending. His 
uholo object must seem to ho to state what he has seen in tho 
countries ho has risitwl, without claiming tho smallest supe- 
riority orer his reader in any other description of kuowloclgo 
or obsen-ation. For this reason, every unusual word, every 
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fco Eenttamt, every general reflection, anfl e^Y B'gn of an 
amWHons style, slionia te carcftlly excluded. A hard lesson 
tWs for a young «.-rit(!r; and tliero was much more ot the 
same tind; sound and excellent advice, altogether past dis- 
pute and in accordance -nilh the best critical canons. Bat 
Mr. Elphinstone lived to see these severe literary doetrirfes 
utterly set at naught by a younger race of writep— lived to 
seo a “fastidious public” take to its heart Eoiheny as the 
most popular book of travels ever pubUshetl in modem times. 

Kor vras the only pmning-kmfe applied to the exuberance 
of tlie young writer that winch was wielded 1^ the experi- 
enced hand of such chastened writers as IJx.* Elphinstone, 
the ofaoial knife was also applied to the manuscript in the 
Secret Department of the Indja House. Tins was, doubtless, 
in a literal)' sense, disadNuntageous to the book ; but, after 
undergoing these ordeals, it came out under the auspices of 
Mr, Slurray; and Bumes had the honour of presenting a 
copy to the King at one of his Majesty’s levees. “ I know 
all about thi.s,” said the good-natured monarch, mindful of 
Bumes’s visit to him at Brighton. The book was an un- 
doubted success. It was well received by the critics and by 
the public, for not only was there sotnothing geograpliically 
nmv in it, but something a&o politically suggestive. The 
Itosso-ptiohia was gaining ground in EnglamL There were 
niany who believed that the lime was fast approaching when 
tlw Sepoy and the Cossack would meet, face to face, somc- 
whoro in Central Asia. It was a great thing, therefore, just 
in that momentous epoch, that some one shoxild appear amonf^st 
US to wlion; the countries lying between tlio Indus an<l tho 
Caspian were Bomclhing tooto than places on tho map. As 
the dcpoiitory of so mncli sen'iccalilo iivformation, Bun^es 
was 8UTO to bo nclconio cvciywhore. Dierc w.ns imieli, too 
in tlio man himself to incrca«o the interest which his know- 
lodgo of lho>o strange countries excited. IIo wius youn'> in 
years, hut yoimger still in appearance and in manner. Wion 
ho said that ho hadl>cen thirtcon or fourteen yours in India 
lionl Jlimstor saal to lum, « Why, that mnsthavo boon nearii' 
nil your life.” Tlicro was a cliariiiiiig frohno->s and naivcti* 
alMint him— the reflexion, it may bn paid, of n warm turn 
heart, in nhich iho homo nflertions (lad never for a moment 
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l>oon dormant. Tlvo greatest Imppincss wliicU his success gavo iwt 
him was derived from the thought that it vould give jdcasiiro 
to his family, and might onaUo him to hcfi> them. Ho had 
striven in vain, and his father had striven also, through Sir 
John JIalcoIm and other?, to obtain a cadetship for his brother 
Clisrles ; hut now this great ohjcct wa-^ readily obtainablo, and 
tho young u\jin, who had been wailing so long for this pro- 
motion, received, ns a just tribnlo to his brother, an appoint- 
ment in tho Bombay Army, wliich otiicra’ influonco had failed 
to procuTO for him. ^ 

Ho Tcniainc<l at homo imtU the spring of 1835 j and then, 
with mingled feelings of hope and regret, ho set his face again 
towanls tho East.* His sojoiun In England lind been .attended 
by so many gratifring nnd fiattcringcircmnstnnccs, that to ono 
of his impressionnblo naluro it most havo been a continual 
delight from tho first day to tho last. Among other hononrs 
hcstowotl on him of which I havo not spoken, it may be ro- 
eorde<l here that ho received tho gold medal of our Googmplucal 
Society, nnd tho silver medal of tho Googmphical ^iety of 
Paris, and that ho was nomlnatetl, witliont ballot, a member 
of tho Athcineum Club— an bouour which has been described 
ns tho “ Blue Riband of LiteraUire.” In Paris, too, tho 
savans of tliat enlightened city received him with ns mucli 
enthusiasm as our OA^^l people. It woxild have been strango 
if, at his c.arly age, his head had not been somewhat “ turned’’ 
by all this success. But if it caused him to set a high value 
on hi« oAvn sen'ices, it caused him also to strain lus energies 
to tho xitmost not to disappoint tlio expectations whicli had 
been formed of him by othci?. A little youtliful vanity is 
not a bad thing to help a mao on in tho world. 


When Bnmes returned to Bombay, ho was ordcre<l to nctiini to 
rejoin lus old appointment as assistant to tho Besident 
Cntclu In tho course of tho autumn ho was despatched by 
Colonel Pottiiigor on n mission to Hyderabad, tho c.npital of 
tho Ameers of Sindh. “ I am doomed,” he \Troto, “ to lead 

• He went out ovorl.ind in chvgt of wMch vessol he sent inteiHjrenee to Sir 
Ae'patfhw from the lnAi& Honse, smt Charles iletcalfo that Lonl lleyte»V««7 
proceciled from Suez to Bombay la the had been appointed Govcmor-Ccneral 
(pioneer) steamer, from India. 
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a va<^l3ond life for ever} but aU tlus is in my way, and I am 
in great Bpirits.” ' But neither were liis habits of so vagrant a 
character, nor tho* necessities of his work so engrossing, as to 
prevent him from thinking and ^vriting abontVhat has since 
been called the “ Condition-of-Indin Question.” Ho was very 
eager always for the moral elevation of the people, aui he 
spoke with some bittemeas of those who looke^ upon India 
merely aa a preserve Kr the favoured European services. “ Do 
not believe,” be wrote to a friend, “ that I wish to supersede 
Eiyopeans by unfit natives. I wish gradually; to raise thoir 
moral standard, now so low, for which.we are, however, more 
to blame than themselves. Men will say, ‘Wait till they are 
ready.’ I can only reply, that if you wait till men are fit for 
liberty, you will nuit for .ever. Somewhere in the Edinburgh 
Eevkio of days of yore, you will find this sentiment, which is 
mine; ‘Will a man ever leamtoswimwitliout going into tho • 
uater?’ ” After insisting on the duty of encouraging educa- 
tion by providing profitable employment for the edneated 
classes, and declaring that we sho^d thus soon cover .the 
country with educated and thinking people, he continued in 
this letter from Hyderabad: “Ihere is nothing here' that I 
cannot support by history. Tacitus tells us a similar tale of 
our own ancestors, among whom Agticola sowed the seeds of 
greatness. That accompKshed hisloriaa speaks of the supet- 

stitions of the Britons— of tbo ferocity of the hill tribes of 

the degeneracy of tboso who had been subdued — of the want 


of union which had led to it — of the alacrity With which they ' 
paid their tribute, &c. &c. Cbango tho name of Briton to 
Indian, and what have we but a sketch of tUs country under 
our present ndo? And who are we? The descendants of 
those savages whom Agricola, by new and wise roguiations, 
educated— wo wlio are now glorious tluougbout tbo world,’’ 
And flgaiu, a few months later, ho wrote : « I look upon the 
services, one and all, as quite aubsorrionk to the great end of 
governing India ; but I seldom meet with any ono who looks 
ui»n India in any other light than os a place for those services 
which ia to me bo monstrons, that I have, like Dcscarto/ 
lH?gnn ‘ to doubt my mvn exhtonco, seeing such doubt nround 
me.’ ” Ho spoko of this with righteous indignation, but there 
was a tinge of exaltation in ids Words ; and ho s^ke some 
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■vrliat too stronglj' oven with referaico to those times when ho 183C. 
Kiid that, “ instead of raising np a glorions monument to our 
mcmoiy, wo shmdd impoverish India more'thoronghly ^an 
Kadir, and becomo a greater curse to it than were the hordes 
of Timour.” : 

Bat lus services were now about to ho demanded by the 
.Government iji a more independent position. ' Lord Auckland 
luid proceeded to India as Governor-General. Ho had met 
.Bumes at Bowood, had been pleased witli.liis convemation, 
and had formed a high opinion of tho energy and ability pf 
tbo young stibaltem. "When, therefore, tbo first mdo scheme 
of a pacific policy in the countries beyond the Indus took 
sllapo in his mind, ho recognised at onco the fact that Bumes 
must bo ono of its chief agents. So tbo Cutch Assistant 
ANTvs placed under tbo orders of tbo Supreme Government, 
and directed to hold himself in readiness to undertake what 
. was described at tho time, and Is stUllbiown in history, as • 
a “-Commercial mission” to Caubuh Commerce, in tho 
yocabnlarj' of* tho East, is only another name for conquest. 

By commerce, tho East India Company h.ad become tlio 
sovorcigi»‘ of tho groat Indian peninsula; and tliis com- 
mercial mission became tlio cloak of grave political designs. 

Vc:ty soon tho cloak was thrown aside as an incumbrance, 

. and, instead of directing his energi^ to tho opening of the 
narigntion of tho Indus, the institution of fairs, and the 
'ojHjning- of tlio new commercial routes through tho Afghan 
and Beloochco countries, Alexander Bumes gave up his mind 
. to tho great work of clicck-mating Russia in tho East. 

“ In tho latter end of Kovember, 1836, I was directed by eommer- 
tbo* Governor-General of India, tbo Earl of Auckland, to CMbnif'”** ** 
undertake a nus»ion to Caubnl. Lieutenant (now Major) 

Robert Leech, of tho Bombay Engineers, Lientc’-ont Jolin 
"Wood, oflhbLidian Na^-y, andrercivnl B. Lord, Esq., M.B., 
were appointed with mo in tho undertaking. Tlio objects of 
GoTCnmibut were to work out its policy of opening tbo river 
Indus to commerce, and cstaWisJiing on its banks and in tho 
• countries bej-oud it such rchations as should contribute to tho 
dcsirwl end. On tho 2Cth of'JvoTember wo sailed from Bom- 
bay, and sighting tho fine palace at Mand.avco on tbo Gth of 
. IX'ccmbcr, w© finally lanJctl in Sindh on tbo 13th of the 
YOU 11, • D 
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circumstantial differences. . Not only Imd tlie Russian ponver • 1637. 
taken tlie place of tlio Frendi in the great drama of intrigne 
and aggression, bnt another actor had appeared upon the 
scene to take the leading.business at CaubuL There had been 
a revolution, or a succession of revolutions, in Afghanistan. 

Tlio ■iSuddozye King, Shah Soojah, wliom Elphinstone had 
met at Pesha^ir, was now a pensioner in the British domi- 
nions, and tliQ Barukzyo chief, Dost Mahomed, was dominant 
at Caubul.-* 

This was tlio man who, in the aatumn of 1837, welconjpd 
the English gentlemen to his capital. ‘‘ On the 20th of Sep- 
tember,” wrote Bumes in his published book, *‘wb entered 
Canbul, and were recehed witli great- pomp and splendour by 
a fine body of Afghan cavalry, led by the Ameer’s son, Akbar 
Klian. He did me the honour to place mo upon the same 
elephant on which ho himself rode, and conducted ns to his 
father’s court, whose reception of ns was most pordial. A 
spacious garden close to the palace, and inside the Balia 
Ilissar of Caubul, was allotted to the mission as their place of 
residence. On the 21st of September wo were admitted to a 
formal audience by Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, and I then 
delivered to him my credentials from the Governor-General 
of India. His receptiou of them was all that could bo dcsireth 
I infonned liim that I had brought with me, as presents to In's 
lliglmoss, some of the rarities of Europe; ho promptly replied 
that wo ourselves were the rarities, the sight of wliich best 
pleased him.” But neither tbo presents nor the promises, 
which Burnos was allowed to make to the Afghans, were of a 
character that could much gratify them. The fact is, that wc 
sought much, and that wo gijintcd little. Dost Mahomed was 
at this time greatly jicrplcxed and cmbarrassc<l. Alanncd by 
the attitude of the Sikhs on tlioono side,* and of the Persians 
on the other, he lookctl to the English for supinirt and assl't- 
nneo in his troubles. But weeks pass<Ml away, and necks 
grew into months, Tlio English gentlemen remaine<l at 
Canbnl, but be could extract no comfort from them ; and, in 

• llamM ■n<J hU cr*niiviiii<m Majr ■ laitlc w*s (oiiirht st Jutn- 

hvl TnoTjn* onirirJ frmn S>»n<ll, rocKl, In wfelrh the SiKh, wm» »ic 
In ,t,rc.n.;h IMcirhUcnn lori.<a<. Tl.* »laM nf lb’" 

• III] ihr I'unjtli, tt>e SiUu mil roonlrr hn>l dfUjT'l tht 
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his words would hare been too late; What could ho do against isss. 
a triumvirate of Bengal cirilians — ^the ablest jind most accom- 
pUshed in the country ? It is true that ha had an intimate ac-^ 
qunintance, practical, personal, -with the politics of Afghanistan, 
wlulsl all that they ^ew was derived fix)ni the book that ho 
had v?ritten, from tho writings of Slountstnart Elphinstono, 
and from another book of travels written by a young ca^•a2ry 
officer named Arthur ConoUy, of whom I shall presently give 
Bomo accoimt in this volume. Bnt Ihoy had had the ear of the 
Governor-General whikt Burnoshad been working at Canbnl ; 
and so their cmdo theories prevailed against his practical 
knowledge. Ho was not, however, a man of a stubborn and 
• obstinate nature, or ono who could work out, with duo mlnis- 
tcrial activity, only tho policy which he himself favoured. It 
is tho sorest trial of official life to be condonmed to execute 
measures, which you have neither recommendcil nor approved, 
and then to bo identified with them as though they were your 
own. But cvciy good public servant must consent (o bear this 
burden with all ^coming resignation and humility. Tho State 
could not bo efficiently 8cr\-o<l, if ©very suborcUnato servant 
were to assumo to himself the right of independent judgment 
Buraos would have siipportotl Do^t Slahomed from tho first, 
but ivhen it was decreed that Shall Soojah should bo supported, 

Burncs cudcavonnxl to reconcile himself to tho policy, and did 
his best to render it sucxjcssfuL* Wlint Ids views wero may be 

• Tron Simlah he wrote on the lOth lions of aoney mnat be sunk In whst 1 
of Srplombcr, 1838, saylag: “I impIorrJ offerod to do for two UUii' Uqw carae 
the (joTonuncsl to act. IIU Lordship (his about? Persia has been orgod by 
IsQilM me fi>r Cij* abllitifs, hot Jla-ols lo attack Ifcrat aad inrado 

thoa;^t I was traTrlling too fast, and ImUa. Poor Do<t Mahoistd is afraid 
would do nothing, hlaitcrs got worse of (he Sikhs on one side, and of rcr»ia 
hourly. Letters front Utis'lan aj^ntit on tho other, nuwa piarantecd him 
protnUIng tTerythlng to the Afghan agaln«t Persia, and Ihos he dun- to her 
chiefs, fell Into tay hands. I foamkd instead of ns. Sagacity might have led 
on th(na ftu a hex wnniurjsiu**. at. ijjft liiiottrtarXQtiw:wis<i,hiithftwaa ^lacol 
rni'lneatas of CoTtmnientt their oyoa In dIfScuU cireuiTu>tan«^ and we au^- 
wrro of<ned} they l-^jsed of me to mented his djClonltaes. In the dilemma 
hdd on at ^ubtd If 1 ondd s but 1 they asked ray riews. I replied : * Self* 
knew ray duty lictter to tny eouniry, defenee Is the first law of mature. If 
for m«n*rhae llas.lan pond otfiees had too cannot bring round lX.*t 3ra2if>rne«b 
Icon accepted to the excla«]on of the whom yon hare nje<l infamously, 

BriiUh, and I struck my da- aud yon mnat set up Shah Soojah as a 
rrtomevf «o In lia, sartn-i * itehotd what iwppet, and t«UbU*h a sopremaey £a 
your UrJlnoM hi* 'd.*bej' Yon might Afghanistan, or )-oo will lo»e IirUi.* 
think di.jeaco Would fiTIow such fus>- Thw U » t«> d me, ami wo hare drawn 
rer-lir.p*s far ftora It-— they a;i'faol»l tl^wr to Itutiyel Sltiph, who has f<a- 
my rip"nr, ao<l twenty thousand mm Iheted his oesl In oar dJetnma, and kept 
are thiw ui»Jer ordt-rs to d > what a wor^ all hia .\fghau couElry, undi-T our ptv>- 
rs3b“l hare ckiue tailxr, aal two oDs nlseofsopporl.'' 
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To an invitation sent to this person to co-operate with ns, 
from Lord Auckland, Shah So<gnli, and mjself, he tells me that 
ho is a friend, and ^vill do all that is wished, *but that ho ^Yaut3 
certain territories restored to him; that ho supports tho Shah 
only to oblige us, and that the chief of Candahar had offered 
him'h part of the Hussian gold now and hereafter to sido ivitli 
him. As an alliance between Candahar and Klielat is perfectly 
out of the q^nestion, aud Mehrab Kliaii’s (the chief is so called) 
pretensions, if allowed to take root, would involve serious em- 
harrassment, I have plainly told liim tliat he is either to Ijp a 
friend or a foo, aud I have little doubt that all will go right 
wltli him. But it is not the small cluefrliip of Klielat or its 
pett}’ politics tliat would lead me to trouble you with an intro- 
duction of them. “Wliat is to bo said to a regular train of 
proof now brought to light of Russian intrigue from Klielat to 
Kokund, or from the sea to the northern portion of Cashmero ! 
It is clear, aud appears to me imperative on tho Britisli 
Government to spare neither expense nor laboxu* to supjilant 
this growing influence. It is, therefore, ^rith every satisfijc- 
tion that I soo tho Governor-General resolved upon carrying 
through liis mcasuros, even though Herat bo rcliored, for we 
can have no Focurity for tho future without rearing a solid 
fabric irostivard of the Indus. Otar policy there for tJio last 
thirty years has been so supino and full of rcsen-e, that wo 
h.avo to thank ourselves only for tho evils that ha^'e aoemnu- 
latetl. It is not fitting in mo to say things of what might 
hn\ 0 been so easily done by us in Caubul and Candahar last 
} cur, since, however much tho loss of tliat opportunity is to 
bo regretted, tho basis of tho present war is scif-dcfcncc, liio 
fii-st law of nature. On tliat stable ground tho Govenunent 
can and must defend its measures, and if spupathy and fac- 
tion united jsdse up a party iojydis with Dost Aljaljruued Klnuy 
they may paint with mudi colour the lianUhip of his c?iso (and 
it is a veiy hard one), but all factiori must sink l»cforo the 
irrefmgaUo evidence that oiw Indian Einpiro is endangered by 
a further porscveranco in our Into and inert jiolicy. But su)*- 
l>oHing our plans for placing Shall Soojah on the throne of his 
ancestors to •‘uceecd, It is erident that wo shall have a Flrong 
niulcr-cnnvnt of intrigue touork up against, and that Ruv<ia 
will now add ic> ber fonnor means of intriguing tlinuigh tlic 
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PerfaM m Afgliamstan, the maratcd rulers of CmW and 
Caudahar. All our ener^cs wifl, ttiorcforo, bo called Q 5 
for I conaidei Persia to bo ns mneb subject to Russia as 
is to Britain, and -wq must make up our minds to op]wso or, 
face to face, on tlio Afghan frontier. My journey to BoUiara 
in 1832 served to convince mo tbat Russia liad ulterior d&igus 
eastward, wliicli I expressed as firmly as I believed, but it was . 
not tbo policy of tbe day to check them. I did not tliink tna 
her progress and intriguos would have been so rapid as they 
liayo been, and 1 then believed 'that; wo might have injur^ 
Russia in these countries by giving encouragement to tho 
Indus commerce and founding fairs, but all these hopes aro 
now vain, without the display of physical power aiding our 
moral influence. I have urged Lord Auckland to fortify 
Herat on the principles most approved by engineers. I will 
give the same advice with refercuco to Candcdxar when it falls 
to us, and I hope in tho course of a month to have received 
firom tho chief of Northern Sindh (to whose Court I am ac- 
credited .as Envoy) tho fortress of Bukknr. Tbo grand lino of 
route will thus bo in our hands, and at Caub^d itsolf we shall 
have a strong government by supporting the Shah, and a good 
pledge for hia continued friendship in the British ofRoers wo 
have placed in his setvico.” 

r» nniv "When it vs’as deiormiued by Lord Auckland’s Government 
jthUtMi. ^ groat army should be as'»embled for tbo invasion of 

Afghanistan and tho restoration of Shah Soojah to tho tlirouo 
of Caubul, tho army was to mardi by tho way of tho Bolan 
Ptw*!, llirough tho countrj' ruled by the Ameers of Siudli, and 
Biirncs was to bo sent forward to make all necessary arraiige- 
ments for tho passage of our army tlirougU those littlo known 
and diflicult regions to Caudahar. If ho had formed any os- 
|)cctation of Ixting vcstoil witli tho snpremo political control of 
tho cs^xslition, and afterwards, of representing British interests 
at tho Court of Sliah Soojah, they wero not imrwisonaUo ex- 
pectations. But Sir. Macnt^litcn w as apjiointcd “ Envoy and 
Sruiidcr" at Caubul, wliiht Captain Biimos, in tho vico-renal 
programtno having no assured place, was to bo oiAploj'cd^as 
a unysido cmi^nry. But tho bluirpne«s ofhis disappointment 
was mitigntwl by the receipt of letters announcin'' that tho 
Queen liad (alien lii, Mnicc into gmeiom consiJcratiou, and 
M ttiaib 1 , 1 m n Kniglit, with UKjmUitatj- rank of Liontcnanl- 
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Colonol. Tills sent lum about his work wiih belter heart, and 1538. 
ho broxight all liis energies to hear upon tho important duty of 
smoothing tho road for tho mnrdi of tho artny of tho Lidns, 
and tho procession of tho restored Suddozyo monarcli into tho 
heart of tho country, which never wanted him, and which ho 
was’T^holly incompetent to govern. 

Ifor woro«thoso tho only gmtiA'ing circumstances which 
raised his spirits at this time. Ho found that tho i>olicy which 
ho would have worked out in Afglianistan, though thwarted 
by tho Simlah Cabinet, had foxmd favour in high places at 
home. Lord Auckland himself frankly acknowledged ttis, 
and generously, afforded Bumes full Heenso to enjoy his 
victory. I cncloso a letter from tho Governor-General Iiim- 
self,” wrote Licutcnaut-Coloncl Sir Alexander Bnmes, from 
SliikaipOTo, on the 4th of December, “ which is a dociunent 
very dear to me, and whidx I told Lord Auckland I prizetl as 
higlt ns tho honours thcmscircs. !Dio fact is, I liavo been 
playing tho boldest game a man ever (hircL I differed 
entirely with the Gfovcmor-Gcncral as to Ins policy in 
Afghanistan, told him it would ruin us, cost tho nation 
millions, when a few lakhs now would keep off Russia. They 
would not bo guided by me, and sent mo a bndafoiy wig 
(reprimand), and as sure as I had been a prophet, my predic- 
tions aro verified. Russia is upon us, and the Homo Govern- 
ment has pronounced me right and his Lordship wrong I 
This is the greatest hit I have made in life. Seeing how they 
had mismanaged all things, they asked my advice ; but, like 
all timid politidan«, they ran irom one estremo to another. 

An army was necessatj', but not so largo an army. However, 

I told Lord Auckland I should do all I could to work out his 
riews, and am doing so. The declaration of war you will sco 
in the papers, and how much has come out of my mission to 
Canbul.”* 

• The foDoirtng ij the text cf X<(rnl us— the proposed advance of inoaev to 
Aackland’a letters “Simlah, Kov. 5, Candahar— opinions for which I have 
185s.— Sfy dear Sir,— I cordially era- tfw higfaeat levpect, are in your favour, 
gratnlate yon on the public proofs of Id* not grudge yon this, and am only ^ 
approbation mth which you have been |Jad that a just tribute has been paid ' 
marked at home. Jly private letters to your ability and iadefatigable ieri. 
fpoak in high terms of yonr proceedings The soperacription of this letter win, in 
at Cauhnl, and I mav in candoiir rase von have not received direct ac- 
mentioa that upon the one point upon counts, explain my meaning to yon.— 
which there was eosne difference between Tonrs, very faithfully, Avcklaxo." 
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At this time Burnoa was employed on a mission to tho 
Ameors of SMli, with tho object of smoothing tho wny lor 
the advance of tlio British army, which was to inarch, byway 
of the Bolan Pass, to Candahar and Caubni. • It ■^Ya3 no 
work that could be accomplished nitlioufc somo harshness and 
injastice ; and there aro indications in Ids coTrespondendT that 
he did not much like tho ooutae, wldcU ho wa% compelled to 
pursue, in dealing with Mecr Itoostum of IChyrporo, from 
whom the cession of Bnkkur was to be obtained. But ho had 
a natural taste for diplomacy, and the issues of success sonic- 
timea so dazzled his eyes, that he did not see very clearly tho 
true nature of the means of accomplisUment. I have been 
travelling to Kliyrpore,” he A\Toto to Percival Lord, on Now 
Yeax’s'day, 1839, “ treaty-making on a great scale, and, what 
is well, carrying oil before me. I have got the fortress of 
Bukkur ceded to us on our own termif (which are, that we arc 
to hold it now and during %7ar) — ^tho Kh}Tpore State to place 
itself under British protection ; and a dauso has been inserted 
in ray treaty paving tUo way for the abolition of all tolls on 
tlio Iiidus 1 Huzza 1 See how old Roostum and his minister 
(tho Scree, as you christcncil him) liavc cut np. You did not 
expect such a c/i€/-<r<Eiivr« as this, which is a fit ending to tho 
Caubul mission, since by BukJatr the Macedonians bridled the 
neighbouring nations. All these great doings happened at 
Cliristmas, aud I wanted your liUarions tones to make tlic 
enjojmeut of tho day complete.” 

Tlicto was otlKsr work, too, for him at this time — other 
treaties to bo thrust down the throats of tho Sindh Ameers. 
Higher up, along tho lino of ovir advancing army, Mehrab 
Ivliau of Ivliolat svas to 1»o brought to terms. Buriics, who was. 
oJficiully “ Envoy to Uio Chief of Kholnt or other States ” 
s\as, of course, sent forwnnl to negotiate tho dcsircal treaty, 
and to obtain, from tho Chief, supplies for tho troops who 
ucro passing thtough his territor)-. But thoy had already 
devastated his country ; tliero was no grain to bo hiul, and all 
tho food that could bo m^plicd to oiir anny consisted of 
.ill-fLsl filicoia ‘‘Tlio English,” said Mchrab Khan to Burnos 
‘‘ have come, and by tbcir march tlirough my country in 
<hncrc»t directions, denims e^l tho crojis, jwr.r ns they were 
nndhaio hokH?<l thcm>chca to tlio water that irrigated my 
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I. -wliTl© sullenly .acq^uiesced in tlio revolution, wliicli was accom- 
plislicd by tlio force of British bayonets and the influence of 
British gold, atb mattera which belong to liistory. 
fttrtbcT we advanced, the more difficult became the solution 
of the question, “ "What is to ho done with Sir Alexander 
Bumes ?” At one time there was some thought of his ^oing 
to Herat, but this^^was abandoned. On the 18th of Jmie, ha 
wrote from Caudahar to ono of his brothers, saying : “ dw 
possession of Candahar, tho affairs of Herat first engaged our 
attention, and I was nominatod to proceed there with guns 
anl money to make a treaty. After being all ready to go, 
Macnaghten announced Ids intention of going back to Simlnh, 
and suggested my going on to Canbul to take charge of tho 
mission. MTicn bo wont, I at once chose to go to Oaubul, 
for tho policy of Government in Herat affairs I do not likO' 

A King at Caubtd and'^ another at Herat are ‘ two Kings at 
Brentford,’ from wliicU I foresee serious evils. I wished 
them to put all under Shah Soojah, but after Stoddart had 
been ejcctoil, young Potlingcr allowed liimself to bo apolo- 
gised to for tboir threatening to murder lum, and tho oppor- 
tunity was lost. Hio wctclics h-ivo again quatrollcd with 
PoUingcr, and cut off a band of ono of his servants } but this 
also is for tho present tnado up, and Major Todd starts to- 
morrow f«>r Herat, and I predict can do nolldng, for nothing 
is to bo dono with tUom. Kamran is an imbccUo, and tlio 

liVmislcr, Yar ^labonicd, is ft bold but doubtful man 

Tlio King and I arc great friends, but 1 cannot shut my oyes 
to tlio fact that ho bas imllung in common with tho clucf of 
Canbul. But bo is legitimate, nnd that is n groat ]>oint ; and 
we nro to kci'p him on tho ibrono, so that 1 think things willa 
gi> much IjottoT ibaii is generally believed.” 
orfoj^iJoQ cf pjjfih Soojnh wits restored to tho BalJa Ilissar of Caubul, and 
Af^uni.un. Bumes t-cllUsldmvn into a most anomalous nml' 

ua-ati.nictor^- jwj-itioii. Ho had no jmwer and no roqxmsj. 
bilitv. He gasowhicowhicli was seldom .taken, imd ho saw 
thitign coiitJntwlly goingwrongwithQutanyiwwer to set thorn 
right. It is imjWiWo to conreite any more implc.asant situa- 
tion than that svMdi for more than two years— <hiriiif» tlio 
lalt.T jart of IWJ, nnd nil tlirungh 1810 and 
cnjd.d at ilio Ckmrt of CatibuL If, nt that time, ho h id not 

i 
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Wa f irritaWo, nnd sometimes (lc«pomlin g, lie would 

Iicliove il” ™ ^ man, IIo liad been taught to 

into aV’i'''^ ?I”™g'>ten bad been sent only for a littlo spaco 
then removed to n lugiicr office, and 

of afialrs woidd bo.plaeed in the supremo direction 

a'aU, ““''-"“y, year alter year- 

souiTObrburT."' r'n " "''””5“.! »">' B'™es began to writo 
and to routms? 1 ■ ""i **“ ®“remor-GcncraI, 

“coudi at*Bm ^ eneonragingly to him oniho 

as in 1 ^ , Sis eorrespondenoo at tliia time reflects 

■ a rtery ‘f disltent ‘h 
there was little or ° occasions, 

nnd Buinea tlioufflit i.*l • . , ^^^aronct; 

had boon ignor^ Homi-htW distinction 

his own hcMum worn orv^^lL ’^,“’>“”“1 ‘o this, for 

General had placed liim in Governor- 

ssiisii5:E?E?«v”t 

the conclusion that it •n-na lii< ««««• i * • • camo to 

thousand rupees a month for mission to reecho three 

money. P ont for the mere trouble of dra^ving the 

sSi3Ssi,';,rc¥^“ 

lx>lit!esandonUr„™^° on'Afghan 

extracts from this corresoondme ^ ®iw illnslralive 

Koicmbcrfl, 1839 t .f! “"“y'»igwcnhere: “Caubnl, 

on this astound;- Jt^r ^r “^‘“S to hear from you 


Is Herat their end, or Bokhara? 
your presence is required at Bokhara, but 


1839. 
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tlmt cannot bo in the presonC (listmctccl Btato of tlio country; 
native agency must bo employed, and more than sj)ies. Mac- 
nagliton has, tlieVoforo, resolved on sending Mahomed Hooseln 
Karheo to tell tho King that his proceedings in not answoriii'T 
our letters, in threatening our coaslds, in fearing Shah Soojak 
are all wrong, with much other matter of that kind^ Tlio 
offlcmls you will get uU iu dub time, 'but thi,,is to givoyou 
notioo tlmt &ukce is coimng to you to get Ills Bnal iiistmc- 
tiom. He IS u clover fellow, and has killed his pig with tho 
^ 9 st and the Kmg of Persia, so there is no fear of his taking 

I wish to God you could go yourself, and I know Lord A 
wishes It, hut he declares that the country is not safe „od tl.to 
after Stoddart’s fat^ he has „ groat reluctance to put o j 
officers m what the Field-Marshal wodd call a false 
I for one believe in aU the reports of the ailj-anco of Huss™ 
Of course her fifty regiments may bo hut ton; hut we had 
better look out, seeing the Dost is loose, and Heriit with its 
w^ls unprepared. As a precautionary measure, the Bomhlv 
column will bo halted after Khelat ia settled till wn Bof. i ^ 
turnsup—- uNevemherlO. Old ToorUsi\r,rato 
you seem to be qmto quiescent about the RtwBi'or, ^ ^ * f ’ 
Org^jo, and do not, I imagiuo from your silence, hSo iT 
hut I assure you it is a serious husiness. I have a letter a. 
Herat twonty-Eovcii days old coufinuiug it and mV 
ticulars about tho Visior, Yar Mahomed Klmr T ■ ® I ® 
with by the Hussians, lUl of Xch .e„m toS 
coaled from Todd. I’mn most ^ “rto Larlir 

havo sent a Hindoo on to Khiva itself wlin vT ""‘I 

yen- camp iu a day or two. I hlvo Lie ° ? 
planntorj- of Vicovitch’s death, which CoimtN e.v- 

to W Palmerston was nuuo^igLrss tat™’? 
vernment had hlamoi Simoniel, ami ’ , 

“Novemhcr22. Hero is a cTr'f ’ , f V>«>vitol, 

your opinion. A couple of ycats'Mi°l° *'“™ 

at Cimbul, Vicovitcli (tho tnio Vicovitcli'T”*^ ’nission arrhctl 
called at Itiiliccni SI, a),’, nilaUr^., , I" DoId,„ra, 

toiid letters to Mas-oii at Caubnl for MM ’aTi'' 

The King of U„l,,am .„.k ''''‘"■to 

ucii 8 presence, and 
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the Koosli-Bo*:^ sent him off'sliaip. So the letters ■were 1839— 
never sent, Tliis shows an earlier intention to intrigue on the 
part of Rus'sia ; hut how camo Masson not to report tlii^, and 
if he rcportCKl it, how came he to ^vc, years aftcm-anls, 
twentv-one rex-ons for Vicovitcli not Ijcing what he ^vas? I 
cannq^imraveltlu«. I onco spoke of this l»efore toyou, and to 

no other man “ Dcceiuhcr 13. How can I say thing* go 

\\Tong ? Sheets of foolscap are written in praise of the Sliah’s 
contingent, and, as Gotl is my judge, I ticinhie c^c^y time I 
hear of its heing cmployctl that it will compromise its officers. 

,You cannot, then, imagine I would ever advocate a weak and 
yet imdiseipHncd corjis garrisoning Bamcoan. Your remark 
about employing Afghans in Koonce and Khybor, as you may 
well imagine, agrees with my own views, hut I am not the 
EuToy. I see Eiuroi>ean soldiers sent to look after Khyberee<. 
and as well might they be sent after wild sheep. I see, what 
U worse, Craigie's corps sent after the disaflccte<l at Koonee, 
when tliey are not yet tirilled, and when Afghans are quite np 
to the work. From all this I see that Shah Soojah norer can 
Ito leftr without a British army, for lus own contingent will 

never he fit for anytliing ” “ January 7, 1S40. 1 wUlsend 

you a letter fiwm Lord Auckland to me, wishing again to 
make me Resident at Candaliar, but not to go tJiero unless it 
*ple.ased’ me. I replied to Macnaghten that tills useless cor- 
respondence had been going on since August, and it was high 
time to do what had been proposed — to give me Resident's 
pay. Imprisoning nq>ees and reading arc now mv engage- 
ments, and I have begun the year with a resolution of making 
no more suggestions, and of only speaking when spoken to. I 
do not say tliis in ill humour — quite the reverse. A screw 
from Macliiavelli supports me. ‘ A man who, instead of act- 
ing tor the best, acts as /le seeks rather his mm than his 

preservation’ ” “ Jannaiy 11. Lord Auckland took a step 

in sending an army into tliis countrs' contrary to his own 
judgment, and he cares not a sixpence what comes of the 
policy, so that he gets out of it. All the despatches plainly 
prove tliis ; and Macnaghten now begins to see his omi false 
I> 0 'ition, suggests remedies, and finds himself for the first time 
snubbed by tho. very Govemor-Gcncral wLo*o letters have 
I'ccn hitherto a fulsome tissue of praise. Tlic Envoy scc» that 
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^Eussln is coming on, thnt Herat is not what it onght 
been— ours, and ids dawning expciicnco tolls him that, it 
for ns, it is against ns. "What says Lord Auckland ? 
aeree with you. Yar Midiomed is to he conciliated. Eussia 
is° friendly to England, and. I do not credit her advance on ns, 
thoiigli she may have an expedition against Khiva. I vfg.tv of? 
adds Ids liordship to the Envoy, * that you shonl^ countenance 
attachs on Herat contrary to treaty’ (who road© that trea y 
Macnaghten 1) j * that you should seek for more troops Jn 
A^hanistan. It is your duty to rid Afghanistan of troops* 

All very fine, hut mark the rosiJt — calamity, loss of influence,* 
and with it loss of mpecs. Hi these important times, wlia 
occupies the King and this Envoy ? Tbe cellars of Ins Hajesty s 
palace havo been used as powder-magaimes to prevent a mos<iuo 
being ‘ desecrated.’ They would have been put in the citadel, 
but his Majesty objected, as they overlooked his harom I Tkts 
objection dir© ncc(«isity has removed, and to the citadel they 
have gone. Head the enclosures, and see wliat is said of 
CJolcmel Dcunio’s occupying, not the palace, but n house out- 
side, held formerly by sweepers and Hindoos 1 From this, ^ 
the midst of winter, though Brigadier, he has been ejected ; 
but he declares before God that it shnll ho the Governor- 
General alone who turns bim out. These are the occupations 
of the King and Envoy. Seo what Sir IV. Cotton says of it. 
In I’crsia, in Egypt, in Muscat, the guests of the Bewereigns 
occupy palaces, and Shah Sooj^ declares ho will resign lus 
throne if ho ho so insulted — insulted, by the contamination of 
those men who bled for lum and placed him where he is. 
lYhat, my dear Lord, do 1 mean by all this ? JSa vno discs 
omnes. Bo silent, pocket your pay, do notliing but what you 
ftTo oTileied, and you will giro high satisfaction. Tliey will 
sacrifico yon and mo, or any one, without caring a straw. 
Tills docs not originate from vice, I boliovo, but from ignorance. 

men catth at straws, and whenever anything goes 
VToiig, other buck-s must bear tUo brand. An exposd of tho 

F-n'oi foot Lahore, 

till fehaU tlireatcned to resign his tbrono hecauso of tho 

wllnw of his/palaco being occupied by munitions of war when 
Bu^s.a was on tlio Osus, would inako a book svhich all future 
diplomatiata could iic\cr in blunder surpass j but why should 
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it 1)0 otlicn\-iso? Tlio.cliicf priest, cro Jio started, asked if iBio. 
Klimi were on tlio Indus 1 Bah I I Idamo tlio Govcnior- 
Gcnenvl for little; if ho is a timid man, ho is a good man. 

"W. hoodwinked him about Caubul when I was hero; another 
now hoodwinks him. Tlio ono cost ns two millions, the other 
will cost ns ten. Ilis Lordship has just MTitten to mo to givo 
him my say on pnblio matters. Am 1 a fool? Ho docs not 
want truth ; lio wants support, and when I can givo it I shall 

do so loudly ; whcnicannot, Islmll liosilcnt ” “Jan. 20. 

They have been at mo again to write * on the prospects of tho 
^rcstoTx>d Government,* as I think I (old you bcfoiv. I am no 
such gaby. If they really wanted tnith, I would give it 
cordialh’, but it is a chiming-in— ncoinculoncoof views which 
they seek *, and I can go a gowt way, but my couseicneo has 
not so much stretch as to approve of this dynasty. But, mum 

— let that ho hotween ourselves ” “ Feb. 18. Tlio Knvoy 

is, or pretends to bo, greatly annoyetl at my l>oing left out of 
tho list of tho honoured, and has written four letters on itj 
three to mo, and ouo to Nicolson. I am not in tho least sur- 
prised. Ever}* month brings with it pi-oofs of Tx>rd A. ‘a 
hostility or dislike, Sor\-os mo right. I ought never to ha\'o 
come hero, or allowed mj-solf to Iw pleased with fair though 
fsdso words. As a sample, look ; they bnrkcd tho paragmph 
on mo in Sir John (Baron) Keano’s. despatch bccauso I was a 
political. Nest fight at Kliclnt, tho paragraph on tho political 
Bean is printed. I bide ray time, and I may bo set domi 
as highly presumptuous; but if I live, I expect to bo a 

G.C.B. instead of a C.B.^ ” Fcbruaiy 28. You tell mo 

to acco 2 )t tho llosidcncy at Candahar ; it is well I refused 
it. TIio Court of Directors liaro officially sanctioned it, and 
Lonl Auckland says I am to have Itosiilont’s pay, but to 
bo Political Ageut I Dili you over ? However, my refusal 
bud gono in, bad^cd by Macnagliton, and they make mo 
Itesuient at Canlul, but 1 ospoct nothing froin them after such 
huso ingratitude. Tlio reasons wliy I rofusal Camlnliar ^vgro, 
that I should bo as dopcnclont Ihcro as hero, with a certainty 
of collision in Herat affairs, over which I was to have ‘ some 
control.’ Kow 1 could not Imvo had that without uuddng 
silcnco my dishonesty, and I resolved on ‘hiding my time’ 
hero. I have hoard no more of tho Shali’s move to Candahar j 
TOL. II. E 
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letter regarding tlio designs of ^Snssin. I now feel somewhat 1840 . 
at ease since his Lordship has become cognisant of the real 
state of aftairs on onr frontier, as we shall no longer bo acting 
on a hh'nd reliance that the expedition to Kliiva was small, and 
wonld be unsuccessful, when it is an anny composed of tlic 
elite cf their empire, and has made good its lodgment on the 
delta of the flxus. After tho Pimic faith which Russia has 
exhibited, I confess I was astonished to see Lord Clanricarde 
put trust in what Count Kesselrode told liim of the strength 
of tho Russian force, and you ma}* rely upon it that we^'^ro 
better judges of what Russia is doing in Turkistan than onr 
ambassador at St, Petersburg, and I hope the correctness of 
all our information from first to last will now lead to the most 
implicit rclianco being hereafter placetl upon it Ono corro- 
s^^omlcut may exaggerate and distort, but it is not in the 
naturo of fidsehood to bo consistent; and of inconsistency* wc 
ha%o had none, thocry being tlmtRxi«s?a has entered Turkistan 
with tho design of setting up her influence there, and that 
(whether her ruler or ministers admit it or not) her object is 
to disturb us in Afghanistan. European intclHgenco confirms, 
all this ; and with a falling peculiarly her own, Russia lias, for 
tho present, loft tho Turkish quc»tion to bo settled b}* England 
and France, and oven in her generosity agrood to open the 
• Rlack Sea. ‘ Timeo Danaos ct dona ferentes.’ Firmly im- 
pressed with these viciv?, they tincture all ray thoughts and 
ojiiintms, and, in con*e<incncc, lead mo to hope that onr every 
jion-c uill bo strained to consolidate Afghanistan, and that 
untiling of any kiud, political or military, may take place 
Imyomt the passes. Had wo force sufficient, the occupation of 
Ralkli might not boa had inilitaiy move, and ono which woifld, 
in tnith, show ‘an im]X)smg attitude;' but with Russia at 
Khha, and negotiating for the residence of a pcnnaiioiit 
aiiiKas-sador at Uokhara, we sliall at once precipitate a col- 
lision with her by such a step, and with onr present force I 
con-'idor it hopeless, even if our rear were clear, which it Is 
not. 'riio altitude of tlie Siklw towanls us is that of undi— 
gnisrti hn>tility, and on Iwth our front and rcarno have cau-e 
for deep rcUcction — I will not *>siy alarm, for I do not iwlmit 
it ; we !ia>e only to play the gooil game no have l•egIln, mid 
e\liililt Pliah Soolali llie ivai t** triiiiiinli o\ er our dif- 
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it ? K’otliing, I seOj but to attach to ourselves just and de- 1840. 
served reproach for Interfering Tvith Itussia in ground already 
occupied by her merchants, and ground far beyond oiu: own 
line of operations. The measurcwill irritate Enssia, who will 
at once march on Balkh to assert her just position, as she calls 
it, in Central Asia j and then, indeed, the Governor-General's 
surmises wiS be proved. It will give uneasiness to ^ all sur- 
rounding States, and add difficulty to the game which we have 
to play.’ But one very, serious obstacle to all interferenco 
with Tnrldstan has apparently been overlooked. Russia i^nofc 
engaged alone in the enterprise. She has her ally of Persia, 
and ambassadors, too, to seek the release of the Persian slaves. 

Are we prepared to insist on this, and reconstruct the whole 
fabric of society by marching back some two or threo hundred 
thousand slaves ? If not, our proceedings arc neither consonant 
■with humanity nor the rights of nations ; and if they are, tho 
only chanco of success is to leave Bossla alone, or to aid her 
w'ith n mUitaiy force ; the former tho only jufUcions course for 
us to pursue. 1 have been thus earnest on this very momentous 
quo<tion from the anxiety which I feel to see our cause flourish, 
and our good name preserved. It is not the question of Lord 
or Conolly going. Tliat is « mere trifle, whicli does not call 
for a moment’s consideration. I believe the deputation of any 
One to Turkistan at tliis time to be a serious error. If it is to 
bo, I shall, of course, do all I can by information, and by 
getting good people to assist tho officers sent ; but I hope you 
will excuse my bosoeching you to weigh the stop well before it 
is taken. Rely upon it, tho English Cabinet can alone settle 
this question, and it must bo at Lotidou or St. Petersburg, and 
not at Kokund, Bokhara, or Kliiva, that wo aro to counteract 
Russia. Lei us oroirn tho passes. Let an en^cer bo forth- 
with sent to map them, and let grain (as you liaTi*e just pro- 
posed) bo stored bcliind them at Bamecan. Let alarm bo 
allayed by our not appearing to stir overmuch ; for Caubul is 
the placo for tho corps d’armce, and not Bamecan, wliich 
should bo its outwork,’ ami, os such, strengthened. IVo should 
liavo done with dealing wth tho Oosbegs, for it is time. In 
Khiva wo Iiavo our agent dcfninciL At Bokhara, poor 
Stwld.ort’s captivity reflects seriously upon our character, and 
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necc.'sary, j*oiir letter of to-<lny fo Lord Auckland may, jicr- isin. 
Imps, draw suck crcdcntlah from Ins Lonislilp, and if so, I 
sliall hold mj*sclf in readiness on their arrival hero to follow 
Conolly to the Hiissian camp, taking, if possible, tlio Oxus as 
my route, by which I could reach Khi%'n wtUi gresit cxjxKli- 
tion, alftl to political objects add a knowloilge *of that river, 
now so imi)oitant to us.” 

But before there ■\ni3 any necessity to bring tins question to 
tbo point of practical solution, intelligence was roccivcil at 
Caubul wliiclx consigned it to tbc limbo of ^•an^t^cs ninl 
abortions. Another mission bad proceeded to tbo Bussian 
camp — a mission from Heaven in tlio sbapo of that great white 
enemy, udiieli w.ns destined at a later date to put our oini 
armies to eonfiision. Peroffski’s legions were arrested by the 
destroying snow, and docimalal by pestilence and famine. 

This source of inciuictudo ^^•as, tliereforo, removed, and Bumos 
was again driven back into inactmty.* Tlio summer pas^wl 
quietly over his head, hut the autumn found him nud oh his 
countrymen at Caubul m a state of extreme excitement. Dost D*t Mah<s 
^Inhomed was again in arms against tile Feringhees, who had 
driven him from his country. Ho was coming down from the 
ro^ous beyond the Hindoo-Koosb, raising the tribes on the 
wTiy, and calling on the children of the Prophet (o expel the 
usurjiing unbelievers. A British force was sent into tho 
Kohistan, under tho command of Sir Bobert Sale; and 
Biu*nes went with it in chief political control of tlie expedi- 
tion. How badly everything fared with us at the first may be 
gathered fiem the fact that the fatter wrote to the En^xij-, 
saying that there was notliing loft for our troops but to fill 


• When men — ejTwriiHy men of voold be « good mode of tetmttlng 
aetlre habits— hsTC rety litUe to do, him.” As if truth were to be e^la- 
they ate frequently disturbed by email blished by callins men hard names ! In 
IroaMes, which, at times of greater another ictfer Barnes wrote to Lord • 
activity, would pass unnoticed. At tJus **Ton hxve a viper in your Artillery 
period Burnea was greatly Irritated by named Kaye, who writes in the lltir- 
rotne comments on AfgWi affairs in Lira," Ac, Ac. The viper referre*! to 
the Calcutta and Agra pspers. With is the writer of this hook. I had, as a 
reference to a letteria the Agra fUSJof* jwirginin, perhaps a little t«>o fond of 
which had reflected on some of the pro- my fien, emphatically protested against 
vecdings of Ihr. Lord, Barnes wrote to our entire policy in .AXghanislan, anil 
hts fneml, aayjng.- “I thinV that a predicted speedy colLipse — which 
simple l.lter under vonr name calliBg piediction, lu the first flush of aaecoss, 
ilio man a cowartUj sland.rer and a my countrymen in India, with few ea- 

Mlliia, or some such vhoice word, ceptions, aroro wont to deride- 
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iBio. buck on C;\nkul, nwl tkcto lo concontmto all our fitrongtli. 

Tilts was ou tlio ^lul oF Novcmljcr— ft day of ovil omen \ or 
ttvcw livimc*k’a days ^YcTO nun\!)oreil l>y tko ilay^ ^ ^ 

vctvr. Ito victoriotw cliargo of Iko Aniocr 5 no 

■saiv our troops flynig Wforo him ; ho saw his friomls am 
flf.'iocltito'*, Broadfool and Lord, fall mortally u'oundcd 
thoir horses 5 and ho Ittmsclf narrowly r^capith ‘ was bu 
tho darkest hour hefuro tho dawn. On tlio ftdlowiiig daj 
Dost Mahomed burrcudorwl hinisclf lo the British Envoy, and, 
inttcad of a fonnidaWo enemy, l)ocamo a hartulcss State prt'^oiicr. 
Dicn tho spirits of Bumes and of Ids associates ftt Caidml began 
* lo rise. Writing u few w ccks afterwards lo ono of his hrothers, 
liosaid: “Cnubul,Novcin1>or 2 1,18-10. I JiavtJhccn too rntich 
occupied theso two months past to write to yoU,t*nd though it 
has pleased Providcuco to crouii our efforts with success, nnd 
to permit ino to pky a prominent part, 1 liavo yet to mourn 
tho loss of two vciy dear friends. Dr. Lord and Lieutenant 
Broadfoot. How I escaped unscathed God only knows. 1 
have ft hall wlildi foil at my feet, and of three political officers, 

I haio alone livccl to tell iho tale. Make no parade of those 
facts. Ity intcrv'icw with Dost Mahomed ICliau was very in- 
tcresting nnd I’cry affectiouato. Ho taunted i«o with nothing, 
said I was his best frlcml, and that lie bad come in on a Jotter 
I had written to Wm- This I dishoUeve, for wo followed him 
from bouse to house, and bo ss'ns obliged to Burreiider. On 
that letter, however, 1 hope I ebnll have got for him an annual 
stipeud of two lakhs of rupees instead of one. On our p.-uiing, 

I gft\ 0 turn an Arab horse ; and what think you ho gave mo ? 
His own, and only sword, and svhidi is stained Avith hlood. 
He left this for India somo fourtoen<lay 8 ago, and ia to Uvo at 
Xioodiaua. In Hohistou I saw a faiiore of our artillery to 
breach, of our European soldiers to storm, ftud of our cavalry 
to charge; and yet God. gave oa the victory. And now 
Kurmck Singh is dead, and Now Nihal, the new ruler of tho 
Punjab, killed while attending hia father’s funeral by a gate 
haliug on him, Shero Singh reigns in his stead. Eead tho 
prediction in my TmufiZs, voL L, pp. 208-9, second edition, ou 
this head If -we couH tom over a now leaf here, wo might 
Boon make Afghanistan a hairier. You mgret about my name 
and the Bussiaus. Nine-tenths of what is attributed to me I 
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never saiil, but I clitl say tbo Russians were coming, and tliat, isio. 
too, on 31st of October, 1839, and como did; and Lonl 
Auckland would never bcliove it till Slarcb, fsiO I IIo board 
from London and from Kluva of tlio fiiiluro simultaneously, 
and tboy wonder why wo did not bear sooner. liavo no 
mail e<>icbc3 boro, and bcncotliocxjjbination. From Orenburg 
to Loudon i^Mglitoon days ; from llokliara to Caubul is thirty. 

IVo have no intclligenco yet of a second expedition, and I bo{»o 
none Avill come. Tlio state of Afghanistan for tbo last year 
will sbo\v you how much reason wo had to fear dho Czer'a 
approach.” 

After this, tlio horiroa was clear for a litdlo space, and 1S41. 
thoro was a hdl- in tho i«>Hlical atmosphere. But with tho trouWw 
now year c.nmo new troubles Tlieroivus a crisis at Herat; 
and tho tribes in 'W’ostcm Afghanistan were rising against 
tbo King and bis supporters. "With those things Bumes had 
little to do in any active capacity*. Ho wrote letters and 
minutes, and gave advice, dearly seeing that ovorjihing was 
going wrong, “ I am now a highly paid idler,” ho ^^TOto to 
one of bis brothers, “ baring no less than 0500 rupees a 
month, as Rosklout at Caubul, and beuig, ns tho lawyers call 
it, only counsel, and that, too, a dumb one— by wliich I 
mean that I giro paper opinions, but do not work them out.” 

Ho bad, however, bccomo more contentcil with his lot. Ho 
ce.^«cd to chafe at ivhat seemed, for a timo at Ic.Tst, to bo in- 
evitable ; and enjoying, as host ho could, tho blessings of tho 
present, bo looked forward to a future, then apparently not 
very remote, when iiis energies might find freer scope for 
action, for it was believed that a higher official post would 
soon ho found for Slacnaghtcn. Ho was in excellent health 
at tills time, and his fine animal spirits sparkled pleasantly 
in all his letters to his friends. On tho 1st of April ho wrote 
to Montrose, saying ; “ Wo had no sooner got Dost Ma- 
homed Khan into our power than Herat breaks with iis, 
and tho Punjab becomes a scene of strife. Out of both con- 
tingencies wo might extract good — real, solid good j wo may 
restore tho lost wings of Alghamstaii, Herat, and Pesbawtir 
to Shall Soojah, and thta cnahio him to support himself, free 
us from tho expense of Aighamstan, and, what would bo 
hotter, withdraw our regular army within tho Indus, leaving 
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base. Bomes, as a loolcer-on, saw dearlr and distinctly wliat 
Macnagliten i*d not see — that we were Interfering a great 
deal too tnudi In Afghanistan, and that the best tiling for tbc 
restored monarchy would be that we should take less tronblo 
to support it. AJftcr an outbreak, fatiJIy mismanaged by the 
B'ester.^Ghilrrcs, ho wrote to Major Lynch, in June, saying: 

“ I am not cognisant of all which you relate regarding afiiurs 
in your quarter,^ but I am sorry to tell von that I a*m one of 
tliose altogether opposed to any fuitber fighting in this 
country, and that I consider we skill never settle Afgbanistgn 
at the point of the bayonet. And this opinion, whicli I have 
so long held, I am glad to seo has been at length adopted in 
Calcutta, and will bo onr foturo guide. As reganls the 
Gliiizj'cs, indeed, immense allowances ought to be made for 
them; they were, till within tliree generations, the Kings of 
Afghanistan, and carrietl their victorious arms to the capital 
of Persia. It is expecting too mudi, therefore, to hope for 
tlioir being at once peaceful subjects.” And again on tlio 
1st of August, to another correspondent: Pottinger under- 
takes an awful risk in Cliina. 31‘NcilI ought not to go to 
Persia j bo descr>-es Constantinople, and I hope will get it. 

Lord Auckland will not pardon poor Todd, and here again I 
predicted Jhilnro there, and am scowled at for being a true 
prophet ; but eertos, if Hcnit has gone over to Persia wc aro 
iu a greater mess than over, but I hope the return of onr 
amlsissaclor to Persia will set all this right. For my part, I 
Would send no one to Persia or to Herat ; I would w ithdraw 
all but two brigades within the Indus, and these I would 
withdraw, one in next year, and one in the year after next, 
atid leave the Shah to his own contingent and his Afghan^, 
and I, as Envoy, would stake my diaracter on tliis — Wo 
Rliall ho ruined if this cxjicnso goes on." 

At last, in this autumn of 1S41, news came tliat Sir '^Villiam 
3racnaghten bad been appointed Governor of Bombay; but, ” ” 

even then, there were reports that some veteran political ofliocr 
would bo sent up fn)m the Provinces to occupy his scat. It 
was a period of distressing donbt and anxiety to the expectant 
mini*>tcr. In tho mifUt of Ill’s pet^dcxitics, ho was wont to 
vek s«la<v in his UxiUs. Ills fisnurite autlmr uas Tucitii". m 
s\bo^ wrilin;r* bo nad lessons of ssi^sloin, sshlcb, ho -aM, 
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1811 , wcro of infinito scn'ico to liim in tlio prnctkal aOairs of ' 

Some extracts from OiojoumnJ, ivliWi kept in tlnsycAtj 
>Yjl\ bUovi' 1\ow,* in tlio enforced inactivity <»f lus tmoinaJon'’ 

• position, lio gatliorcd knowledge from lus Jibmrj', ivliicn lo 
• iiugkt soino day, ho thought, turn to good ncconnt. At a 
events, such studica divertcil his mind and alloviatod^io pains 
of tho susponso to wlddi ho waa condomnixl : “ Cauuui, 

August 13. Hoad in tho thirteenth and fpnrtccnth hooks 
.of tho Anunia of Tacitus. What lessons of wisdom and 
knowlcdgo — ^how tho human mind and its passions nro laid 
bare 1 I drink in Tacitus, and, perhaps, with tho moro rcUsIi, 
that lus lessons aro of practical use——” “ Aug. 10. Horace 
Walpole’s letters, how inimilahlol Ho is only surpassed by 
Byron, of all Icltor-writcTs I have read; yet Walpole’s de- 
tails of trides, and (rifling on details, aro inimitable. I 
got a grand edition, and oko out the six volumes, that I may 

enjoy it all to iny full “ Aug. 24. Reading Sir Sidney 

Smith’s life. It supports an opinion of mine, that all great 
men have moro or less charlatanorio— ’* “ Ang. 20. Tins 
is assuredly ono of tUo idle stages in my life. I do nothing 
for tho public, unless it bo giving adrico, but, as I have none 
to perform, unless it bo to rceoivo my 8500 rupees a month. 

At Bhooj, in 1829, I had similar idleness, and 1 improved 
myaelC Again, iu 1835, I was similarly situated, and since 
May, 1839, 1 have been so circumstanced hero. I conclude 
that my pay ia assigned to me for past conduct aud duties ; 
however, aa my Lord Auckland is about to depart, I have 
little diance of being disturbed in my lair in lus day • it may 
bo otherwise. To study Tacitus is as pleasant as to write 
despatches——” ** Sept- 1. An expression from Hlacm^hten 
to-day that Shah Soojali was an old woman, not fit to rule 
his people, with divers other condemnations. Ay, 

Traxtlt, and as far hack as 1831 — ten years ago. Still I 
look upon his fitness or tiufilness as veiy immaterial ; vr© svro 

here to go\'cni for lum, and must govern « Sept. 10 

Somewhat contemplative. This is coxtainly an important 

timo for me. Of supereession I ha\e no fear, but those in 

power may still keep Macnaghtea over mo, and much ag 

objects to this, it enables liord Auckland to mo\o off, and 

evade his promises to mo. Alas ! I did not boUevo ujv J 
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interview witii tlio long, tall, gawnt man on tKo couck at Bo- 

wood was to end tlms ” « Sept. 22. The Envoy is afraid 

of the lung’s health. A native predicts his death ; he is not 
long-livetl, I plainly sec. If ho dies, we were planning the « 
modus operandi. 1 offered to go to Candahar, and bring np 
the now ^ing Timonr, and I predict bo will make a good ruler, 
r qxiestion nijsolf how far I am right in avoiding corre- 
spondence with LokI Lansdowne, Mr. Elphinstone, and all my 
numerons friends in England, or even with Lord Auckland ; ^ 
yet I believe I am acting anbonest parttoMacnagbten audio 
Government, and yet neitlier tbe one nor the other, I fear, 
fliank mo 5 yet it is clear that if I had carried on a hot corre- 
spondence with Lord Auckland, as he wished me, I must 
have irgured Macnaghten, and bad I, in this correspondence, 
evaded those points on which lus Lordship was interested, I 
should have injured myself in his eyes, and consequently as n 
public servant. In after daj^s I hope to be able to applaud 
my OTn\ dUcrctlon in tins my dilRcnll position j but I may 
fall altogether by my honesty, though I have always found it 

tho best policy ” “ Sept. 24. I liavorcad with great relish 

and cnjojnnent the first volumo of ‘Warren Hastmgs's life, and 
with great admiration for the man, foundctl on his many 
virtues and noble fortitude, and tliat, too, on tho oridence of 

his letters, and not liis biography “ October 16. I seem 

hourly to lose my anxiety for power and place ; yet away with 
such feelings, for if I bo worth auj-tliing, tliey ought to liave 
no hold of mo. I have just read in Gmzot’s Z>i/e of TThsA- 
jHirtOM ; ‘ In men who are worthy of tlio destiny (to govern), 
all \vcarii\oss, all sadness, though it be warrantable, is weak- 
ness ; their mission is toil ; their rcwaril, tho success of their 
works but still in toil I pball become wenrj’ if employed. 

AN ill tlioy venture, after all that has been promised, and all 
that I liavQ done, to pass mo over ? I doubt it mucli ; if so, 
tbo pa«t will not fix a stain on me, and tlio future is dark and 
doubtful. I have been asking myself if I am altogether so 
well filtod for ibo supremo control boro ns I am disposwl to 
l»cltcr\e. I sometimes think not, but I have never found 
nn>elf fail in p<i\Ncr when tinOiacUcil. On one point 1 am, 
liow e\Tr, fully convincwl, 1 mu utifit for tlio second place ; in 
it my itrilation would mar all basmc«s, and in supersession 
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Tvcro of infinite service to Mm in tlio practical affairs of li c- 
Some extracts trom the journal, wHch he kept in this year, 
will show how,* in the enforced inactivity of his anomalous 
position, ho gathered loiowledge from his libraiy, which ho 
might some day, ho thought, tnm to good account. At all 
events, such studies divttted his nund and alleviated Ae pams 
of the suspense to which ho was condemned : Caubnl, 

August 13, Bead in the thirteenth and fourteenth books 
. of the Annals of Tacitus. What lessons of wisdom and 
knowledge — how tho human mind imd its passions are laid 
haro 1 I drink in Tacitus, and, perhaps, with the more relish, 
that his lessons are of practical use——” “ Aug. 19. Horace 
Walpole’s letters, how inunitablel Hois only surpassed by 
Byron, of all letter- writers I have reodj yet Walpole’s de- 
tails of trifles, and trifling on details, are inimitahle. I have 
got a grand edition, and eke out the six volumes, that I may 

enjoy it all to my fuU “ Aug. 24. Reading Sir Sidney 

Smith’s life. It supports an opinion of mine, that all groat 
mou have more or less charlatancrie— ” “ Aug. 2C. This 
is assuredly one of tho idle stages in my life. I do nothing 
for tlio public, unless it bo giving advico, but, as I have none 
to perform, unless it bo to rccoivo rny 3500 rupees a month. 
At Bhooj, in 1829, I had similar idleness, and I improved 
myself. Again, in 1835, I was slmilnrly situated, and siiieo 
liar, 1839, 1 liavo been ro circumstanced hero. I concludo 
that my pay is assigned to mo for post conduct and duties ; 
however, aa my I^rd Auckland is obout to depart, I have 
little dianco of being disturbed in my lair in his day ; it may 
Iks otherwise. To study Tacitus is os i>!oaaant aa to writo 
despatches—” “ Sopf. 1 . An ospression from Jrncna»hten 
to-day that Shah Soojah was an old woman, not fit tiT rule 
his isooplo, with divers other condcinuntions. Av, k<>o mv 
Trorfli, and as far l>ack as 1831— ten years ago. Still I 
look upon his fitnc5.«4 or unfitness as very immaterial ; ■vro aro 

hero to govern for him, nml tou« 1 govern *' u jq 

Somcvvli.it coiitcmplativo. Tliis is certainly an ijmVrfint 
time for me. Of sujverression I have no fo.ar, but those {« 
sKJWcr may still keep Maciwfditcn over rao, und much as ho 
obiects to this, H enables I^nl Auckland to movo o(r 
cvndo promises to me. Alas I 1 did not bellcvo my fir,t 
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interview witii the long, tall, gaunt man on tlio concli at Bo- 
vrooS was to end tlius— — ” Sept. 22. Tlic Envoy is afraid 
of tLo King’s Lealtli. A native predicts his death j ho is not 
long-lived, I plainly see. If he dies, we were planning the 
modus operandi. I offered lo go to Candahar, and bring np 
the now^^ng Timour, and I predict ho ^vill make a good ruler. 

I q^uestion myself how far I am right in avoiding corre- 
spondence with Lord Lansdoivne, Mr. Elphinstone, and all my 
numerous friends in England, or even with Lord Auckland ; 
yet 1 heliovo I am acting an honest part to Macnaghten and to 
Government, and yet neither tlio one nor the other, I fear, 
thank mo ; yet it is clear that if I had carried on a hot corre- 
Epondenco with Lord Auckland, as he adshed mo, I must 
have injured Macnaghten, and had I, in this correspondence, 
evaded those points on which lus Lordship was interested, I 
should liavo injured myself in his eyes, and consequently as a 
public servant. In after days I Uopo to he able to applaud 
my own discretion in this my difRcult position ; but I may 
fail altogether by my honesty, though I have always found it 

the best policj* ” “Sept. 24. I have read with groat relish 

and cnjojTncnt the first volume of ‘Warren Hastings’s life, and 
with groat admiration for the man, foimdcd on his many 
virtues and noble fortitude, and that, too, on tho oridence of 

his letters, and not liis biography “ October 16. I scorn 

hourly to lose my anxiety for power and place ; yet away with 
such feelings, for if I bo worth aiij’tlung, they ought to havo 
no hold of mo. I have just read in Guizot’s Life of Tl 
iixQton : ‘ In men who are worthy of tho destiny (to govern), 
all weariness, all sadness, though it bo warnmtablo, is weak- 
ness; their mission is toil; tlioir reward, the success of tlicir 
wunvY; ’ iluV triiV jii I'oiV / sAaiY dccomo wcirrj^ iV* errqnbjwl 
Will they venture, after all tluit has been promised, and all 
that I liavo done, to p.'iss mo o%cr? I doubt it mucli ; if so, 
tho pa**! will not fix a stain on mo, and tho future is dark and 
doubtful. I havo been iisking mj'Mjlf if I am aUogothcr so 
well fittotl for the supremo control bore ns I am di«poscil to 
l>olic\o. I somdum-H ilunk not, but I lia>o never found 
luj wlf fail in power nlicn tmi»bacUc<l. On ono jwint I am, 
bowoMT, fnlly coininfxxt, 1 am unfit fur tlio second place; »n 
it my irrilaliou would mar all Imsine-s, and in sui>cr®e*jin>u 
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1841 .' tlicro' is ovidontly no reconrso bnt England. 1 wisli this 
doubt •n'cro solved, for anxiety is painful. One trait of my 
character is thtjrough seriousness; I am indifferent about 
• nothing I undertake — in fact, if I undertake a tiling I cannot 

’ be indifferent.” 

• Tlic anniversary of Ins arrival in India cam^ round. 
Tiventy years had passed since ho had first set his foot on tho 
strand of Bombay. Seldom altogether free from supersti- 
tions and presentiments, ho entered upon this 31st of October, 
1§41, with a Auvid impression that it would bring forth some- 
thing upon wluch his wholo future life would turn, “ Ay t 
what will this day bring forth?” he vrrdtc in his journal, 
“the anniversaij’’ of my twenty years' sendee in India. It 
will make or mar mo, I suppose. Before tho sun sets I shall 
know whether I go to Europe or succeed Macnagliteii.” But 
fho day passed, and the momentous question was not settled* 
Tlicn November da\vned, and neither Bumes nor Idacuaghtcu 
received tho desired letters from Calcutta — only vaguo news- 
paper reports, whidi added new fuel to the doubts and 
anxieties of tho expectant Envoy. “I gro'w very tired of 
jinuse,” ho wrote in his joumn), and I suppose that I slmll 
get tired of censure in time.” Ihis was his last enti^*. Tliero 
was no more cither of prai«o or of censure to agitato him in 
this world. Already iho bitter fmit of folly and injustico had 
lipcticd upon tho tree of Ilctribution, and tho nation wlucli 
lifld doiio this -oTong thing was about to bo judgc<I by (ho 
otornnl law, that where crime is, sorroAV shall ausucr it.” 
Tlio Afghans aro an avaricious and a revengeful people. Our 
only settled policy in Afghanistan was ba.«cd xipoii the 
that by gratifying tho one passion wo might IioUl tho other in 
control. So moncj’ was spent freely iu Afghanistan. ‘Wo 
l>o\»gl\t safety and jicaco. But when it was found that this 
enormous cx^wndituro was imjxrteridiing our Iiidinn Kmjiirc, 
and that tho Afghans were fIUI cr^■ing G’ntv— give 1" no 
were dri%cn «i»on tho unpopular necessity of rclronchnu'iU, 
and it to 1 h> worth Iho nhilo of tho x>«)plo to tolcnilo 

our occupation of tho cuuiitry. Eir<t ono trit* and thoji 
niJolhcr rx>*c n";im«.t m ; and at lart tho pcsipio at tho e-npiin! 
1 . 0 "au to If'dir iheinHi-h,^,. Alowdy, on tho l«t«>f NoxfiuU-r, 
«m* the slnvt-* of Cnuhut Mvlhing with iaxtirnnHion, mid tJ,,, 
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hou?c of Sir Alexander Bnnics \ras in tlio city perilously 
exposed to attack, ^ His AfgLan servants told liim that ho 
was in danger, and exhorted him to vrithdraw to the can- 
tonments. Ho said that he had done the Afghans no injuiy ; 
■"hy, then, should they injure him ? Ho could not think that 
any real danger threatened him, and lie retired to rest at 
night ^?lth little fear of the resets of the morrow. Little 
fear, I should ^v^itc, for his own personal safety ; bnt ho saw 
nitli sulficient distinchiess that a great national crisis was 
approaching. "UTien, on that evening, his moonshee, Mohtin 
Lai, Avlio had accompanied him for many years in liis wJln- 
ilcrings, warned liim of the approaching danger, ho rose from 
his chair, and made, what to In's faitliful assistant appcaretl 
an “ astonishing spoedi,** to tlio effect Oiat the time had 
arrivetl for tho English to leave tho coiuilrj*.* Bnt he could 
«ot ho induced to adopt any precautions. Ho said that if lio 
wnt for a guard to protect ius house, it would seem as though 
ho ero aftaid. 

So Alexander Bumes laid himself down to rest j and slept. 
Hut with tho early morrow* camo tho phantoms of now 
troubles. Plainly tbo storm was rising. First one, then 
anotlior, with more or Ic«3 anthority, camo to warn him that 
tbero was “death in tbo pot.” Tlio first, who c.allctl before 
daybreak, was not admittctl, and Bunics slept on. But when 
tlio Afghan minister, Oosiuan Khan, camo to tlio house, tbo 
pon'aiits woke tlicir maMer, who rose and drossctl himself, 

• 1 aye Stohnn Ur» own words oor pw-t rwmy, thil ih« ehlof* «rc 
wliich ar« all the tnoro lnlero*«inj; .for oontrir.nK r**”' *“ ajraind us 

th« «-rentrlci(K» of the j-Urasoolo^. anJ thr«f»re U will nM Mfo to 

“ tin I)w Id of XoTtn.lwr." he wroW to mam a rumcml piarj in Ihr 

Mr. Colrln, nrirate »o«r»Mry *•*' he wcto to a«k 

t;ori-™or.Oencral •• 1 Mw Mr Afrx- tbo fjirov I., eenil him a ata.nff pnaM. 
anrr Uurn" .n\l t.Vl Mm that the U »m .how that he wa* fearmR, - • 


an-l we .lu-oll f» 
11. »tfoJ op (tom I 
.all, hr Kni'w* n 
lia. arrlT.'l that 


hl^k at 0» aame (time) he maje i 

ho o*iiw,*i«ict«rw. ntdiln}: .toerh. I'T MTlnR that the limr 
hair, »i*.-hr«l, anj 1. tfnt far wlirn we mu»l l.are thl. 

ig Iml the |}n» mnolrr. Ta) Ma>>vm^^t, w-n cf (Ui'<lam 

ilioull Irate Ihta Maboixml Khan, the iKioMnre rhhf, 
r !•< t>r. Janiro ran>« at Di.;ht to Mts artel tnfimnt 
itn'rr'ri tlwre U a •irilllf •lalrirtrrs what the rhkf. Irlrn.lrtl to il.i, tut hr 
with tl>e allltkm thaS al^n the Mmr iarT:.<) blin rut un Vr the prrlrtvh'l 
rl..hS an Af.hati rLhf. na-vil Ta| a.;«et that we ihi tiMt rare f'r.urh 
SUhrmed. raUM uprn llsrcr.. to tin Our tJJ ftWrtd Xalh 

I>ur].w<r. with a I.Ve wart;h:^ "Itl Ihr rame ac.] ado] him to alt'w hi. 

Irtrf S*T.rte*«r I mv I'm «( rtraiof, with low liuMml tnm, to rrraam iIji- 
•ivl l^f Tttwd tl~s ac<*o\I n ' tVr<.i an I cl3t to il« I.ll ih* til.llr.e 

ef M.hwrr.1 M-rr* Khar. a''.l» i. wtth. 1 . » ot Ir- .M n.v 1 ' 
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1841. and Trent fortli to rocdve the Wnzccr. It vras no longer 
possible to look rvitb incrednlityupon tbofigns and symptoms 
around liim. ©lo streets Trcre alive 'with insurgents. An 
excited crovrd rras gatbering round bis bouse. Still tbero 
might bo time to seenro safety by flight. But vainly did 
Oosiuan Kbau imploxo Bumes to accompany bim to tbo can- 
tonments. Ho scorned to quit bis post j bo believct?*tbat bo 
could quell tbo tumult j and so be rejected tlio advice that 
might havo saved bim. 

Tliat tbo city rvns in a state of insurrection was ccitain ; 
hdt it nppearctl that a prompt and vigorous demonstration on 
tbo part of the British troops in cantoiunents might quell tho 
tumtdt j 80 bo wrote to Macnaghten for support, and to some 
friendly Afghan chiefs for a«sis(anco. It was then too Into. 
liefoTO any succour could nrtivo, tbo crowd beforo bis bou«o 
bail begun to mgo furiously, and it was plain that tbo in- 
surgents were tliitstiog for tlio blood of tho English ofiicors. 
From a gallctj* wlucli tan along tbo upper part of tho house, 
Bunion, attended by his brother Cliarios, atid Ins friend "NVII- 
liam Broadfoot, nddrc'i'icd hlm«clf to tbo c.\cltcd mob. Tlioy 
ycllwl out their execration wul defiance in rcjdj*, nud it was 
idnin that no expostulations or oatrcntics could turn them 
ttsido from their pur|>ose. Tlio enemy bad begun to firo ttjwn 
(iiem, and, liopcIc«s as retaliation find resistance might be, 
tlicrc cecinwl to l>o nothing left to tho English ofiicors hut to 
w:U their lives as rtearly ns they could, limadioot was soon 
hluil dead. Tlicn tho insurgent* Fct firo to Bunios'u fitnhlc-i, 
nisbeil into liis garden and nuinmonod bim to roino down. 
All hfqio of succour from cantonment* had now gone. Still 
he might purclui<*o his own and Itis hrotlwr'n mfety hy ap, 
jioaling to the national nvarii'C of the Afghans, JIo ofTonsl 
them large sums of nioiicy if they ssould siitliT him to 
Still they oalhsl ujam him to JenM* ofi' firing uiul to como 
down to the gaplcTi. At last ho c»>n>cnUxl, and the btsithers 
tx>»d«cto«l by «. Caslanensi 5 In‘«ulman, who had swoni to 
j.rotix-t thnn, wml down to the garilen ; Uit no s<K.iier s\cn* 
they III the pn-<.-w.' of the m«h than their gtihlo cried „»j 

Hen' is Schundur Biimcsr* And straightway th^ 

CN-ots f.n uj«m them and flow them. 

», tn >>■■> -"'I ‘■f l«‘l, W1 AU-Mi„!fr 
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Bumcs, butchered bj an Afghan mob. He Tvas only tbirty- 
5ix years of age. That be "vras a remarkable man, and bad 
Qonc remarkable things, is not to be doubted He sus- 
tained, from first to last, by that great enthusiasm, of whidi 
oir John Malcolm lias spoken, as tho best secnrifcy for a sue- 
wsaful ^dian career. Ho tras of an eager, impnlsivo, 
Bimantic teaperament j but h© had a suffidency of good 
strong practical sense to keep btm from running into any 
dangerous excesses. Ho bad courage of a high order ; saga- 
^Jty, penetration, and remarkable quickness of observatian. 
It has been said of him tliat bo was nnstabic, that his opinions 
■^ero continually shifting, and that what ho said on one day 
Iio often contradicted on the nc3:f. Tlie fact is, that he was 
®>ngnlar)v uiiroscn*ed and outspoken, and was wont to set 
doum in hi^^ corrcspondeaco with his familiar friends all tlio 
Meeting iojjjrcssiona of an active and imaginative mind. But 
on groat ni^cstlojis of Central-Asian policy ho was not incon- 
shtent confusion was in tho minds of others, not in his 

^ Ho had strong opinions, which he 'never co.aso<l 
to cm ^ possible to givo Uicm pmctie.al 

-ft. ovemdod by higher anthority, and another conrso 

-‘^^* cy substituted for tliat winch he would have pursued, 

V B°^iscntod to act, hi n ininhtcrhl or csceulho capacity, 
!!® furthoranco of tho great object of national safety 
ho Ijclicvcd might ha-vo been belter atlninwl in another 
^liici ■\nicn ho found that lii.i views were not tho rioiva of 
^^v.Govcnmiciit which ho sorvctl, ho ofTerotl to withdraw from 
scone in favour of some more appreciative agent ; but ho 
fiiiU told that his services were ncod<yl, so ho consentctl to 
'nt)rk again-t tho grain.* I hare already expressed my belief 


• Porr.^* f »!<■« IM» TITT di*. KIj,- *n<i ,n UiIj Iber 1 uit« mjd« 

iWOT ,T; m .orron cf sii»h 

Vi.a-T’ op ef .Sh»h .nd 

rn» •'* ‘I*,?-' ^ 'I"* UTim my 

on ajTln. ba! and lie G»- 

acJ f l.*"**'*^. Trnjroml mm hUtr •tran.l.^L I £nt 

• ..j ©f rrijKmn' 

*2 1-^ n 


w <r***''* '' '7^' wTlUm p*¥» •ptslon^ atKl thra aiLM Wt« to 

“ ,* a It* |Tn»ftl wltibaw, bnt Lof.J Aa<Ui»'l 

*^,.*i* “All my to me ibat It woollU d^tU.x. a» a 

* ., .2 1 fritl*al tiMselst. and 1 aaw myte.Tj 

tv. bal t«t ] rRtef*d C»» »orr«.»l “t lie 

j, J.-a» roUrvMtatvlatntlvtt, »« 

It. Y 
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that in so doing ho did what wus rlgiifc. Doubtless, lie had 
his failings, as all men liave. But ho died young. And I 
am me ned to tTiink that, if his life had been spnrecl, ho would 
ia\o at amed to mudi higher distinction; for all that ho 
'C o qualify lum for offices of largo rcsiionsibility was 
judgment, which years would almost 

mvn nersnn*^! distinction, by the force of thoir 

Bymc^. ^linractor, as was achieved hy Alexander 


,h5ch a 

Err.;,v>' ".S utoS “ 


l^g «5nce given place to thtnp ; I Tif*w 
f«l mj-Mir, at thaW of lbir».r-flve, 
'vilK an onerooa Itvad \ij«n me — Uie liol/ 
*nd sacred inlereats 'of nalipn*; J»n<I 
** miy envy me. 1 
eomeiime* to tremljJo at ilic ^iHy eitii- 
*!'« <»'fw!y attained. In »ome 

,* “ to I* en'J"** 

liope that no pu*Ien mty 
turn me f,o^ j 

y>« awful ««r4)n-iWit/ 
1 have Irougbi upoiTmVKh'” 
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GDOnX 1807.— DIED 1842.] • 

If tlie reader, ivlio lias foUowetl mo tlirougli tlio preceding 
chapters, remcnihering what I have written about tlio cha- 
racters aml^the careers of Alexander Bumes and Henry 
Blartrn, can concei^•o the idea of a man combining in his own 
person all that vras excellent and loveable in botli, and devoting 
Ids life to tlie pursuit of the objects wbich each in his turn 
sought to attain, the imago of Arthur CouoUy will stand in 
full perfection before lum. For in him tho high courage and 
perseverance of tbe explorer were elevated and sublimed by 
the holy zeal aud entbaslasm of tlio apostle. Ready to dare 
everytixing and to suffer evenilung in a good cause } full of 
faith, and love, and boundless charity, be strove without 
cc.'ising for the glory of God and for the good of his fellow- 
men j and in little things and in great, in the daily interests of 
a gentio life, in which the hnman affections were never 
dormant, aud in tho stem necessities of public service, wbich 
for the honour of the nation, for tho good of the human race, 
and for tho glory of tbe religion which he professed and acted, 
demanded from him the surrender even of that life itself, 
manifested all the noblest self-abnegation of the Hero and tho 
Martyr. 

Arthur Conolly was the third of the six sons of a gentleman, 
who, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, went out to 
India, made a rapid fortune, and returned to spend it in ease 
and comfort at home. He was bora in Portland-place, London, 
in the year 1S07 ; and received Ins education at Rugby. He 
was not macb hajipier there than wa-s Heni^' Martra at tlie 
Truro Grammar ScliooL Shy and sensitive, aud of a nature 
too refined to cope successfully with tho rough realities of 
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puMic school life, he was not happy tlicro ; and he often spoko 
in {ifter-life of the sufferings he endured at “ Mother Buck- 
nell’s.” In good time, however, deliverance came.* He was 
remoTcd from Rugby in 1822, and sent to the Military 
Seminary of tho East Ridia Company, His father had large 
‘‘ interest at the India House,” especially with the^arjori- 
hanhs family ; so in due course, one after the ether, ho scut 
all his hoys to Indi.a. 

Arthur, iu the first instance, was designed for one of the 
scientific branches of the Indian Army, and was sent, there- 
fore, to the Company’s Military Seminary. But whilst at 
Addiscombe,')' an offer having been made to him of a com- 
inis*iion in tho Bengal Cavalry, ho accepted it, or it was ac- 
cepted for him. He left the mililary seminaiy on fiie 7th of 
May, 1823, and on the 16th of June he quitted England in a 
vessel bound for Calcutta. There was so much of incident 


crowded into the latter years of his life, that it is necessary 
to pass briefty over the chapter of his Ijoyish years. 

The ship in which be sailed for India was the Company’s 
ship Grenville, which carried Reginald Hebcr, them newly 


* Thst All this nade a ttrong im> 
rreantoa on Ua mind — as Impmsion 
Tfluch WM n«r«r effaced— nuy be 
gatheted Oom a paisagQ in a letter 
vrbic'b he wrote to one ot hlB brolbero 
fa 1840, wiOi reference to the educa- 
tion of a (on I “ I don't feet aoxioue to 
iicar,'" WTolfl Arthur, ** that he ha* been 
*cnt to Lnglatiil (or lil« education \ (or, 
jodglog by the majority of ynuDg men 
who Arc Oriren througli our erhools and 
coUegee from their earUeit youth up* 
^eA^t^ (tie lyetcm of turning boya out 
from llio affectionately eonatraining Iq- 
iiucnecK of their own homea, a* toon m 
they can run, dnre not prmtueo the most 
ilMiraUo friuta. .... Umicr bis first 
in.tTQrtor*. a boy worVa rather from 
fear than from esteem. And (s prevented 

from thinking for himself, whilst the 
TciigioB which (honld t* hU m^nspring 
is {.erformed befirre him ae a (ask for 
momlngt and evenings amt twice o* 
Sunclajt. Rocicllev of lillJe boy* eer- 
Ulnlr tearii each other Iba meannessea 
which they w uulil learn at home, and aa 
lor the Vnowleitgo of the vorb), on whkh 
to moch (Uest is lahl, (t U comat^y 
pot by jonng men through channel* 
which greatly dimlni.h tlie value of th* 


acquisition. These cpioiocstroold nalce 
neretafa » son as long as possible under 
what ^riptora beantifully term# ‘ the 
commaDdment of his father and the latr 
of his mother,' even li his homo werre 
in Lngbiod, that he might ho kept un- 
spoiled from the world, whicli is Uie 
great thing for tha happiness of this 
life as well aa for tho next.’* And bo 
added: ”1 hope he is lenmlDg to read 
and write UlndosUni, if not Persian, 
lie will find euch knowledge ot lintivcnic 
advastago to lam. If he ever comes out 
here; and If he does not, an induction 
into Oriental idioms will enrich his 
mother tongue." 

f As this is the first mention, in the 
pages of fhbi work, of tlie old ililitary 
■Jjeminary, near Croydon, wiJeh wu 
onco tho norscry of eo many heroe. I 
ehoald not have passed orcf it without 
notion U I had not thought that it 
would receive fitter illa‘tr»tlon in the 
Memoir which next foIJowa. Artliiir 
ConoUy can hsidly bo regarded as an 
“Adihscomho man.” as he never com- 
fdeted the eonrw of educaUon, but went 
wt fa ludla with what WM called n 
"djroct appointment." 
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consecrated Bishop of Calcntta, to his diocese. In those days, 1524—27. 
the first voyage to India of a voting writer or a }*oung cadet 
often exercised an important influeneo ove? liis whole after- 
career. Life-long firicndships were often made or abiding im- 
pressions fixed upon the mind hy the opportunities of a life on 
board s^. It was no small thing for a youth of sixteen, 
ardent, imaginative, with a vast capacity for good in his 
nature, to sit daily at tho feet of su(di a man as Bishop Heber, 

The Bishop has recorded, in one of liis lettin^, tho fact that 
when ho was studying tho Persian and Hindostanoc Languages, 

“ two of tho young men on board showed themselves glad to 
read "with him.” Arthur ConoHy was one of the two. But 
ho derived better help than llus from his distinguished fellow- 
passenger. HiQ seed of tho "WTord, wludi then came fiom the 
Sower’s hand, fell upon good ground and fructified a hundred- 
fold, In a letter to a friend, Heber wrote, some five weeks 
after tho departuro of tho GreitTtUe: Here I have on atten- 
tive audience. Tlxo exhibition 5 impressive and interesting, 
and tbo opportunities of doing gootl considerable.” Among 
his most attentive bearers was young Arthur ConoUy, who 
took to his heart tho groat truths which were offered to him, 
and became fiom that time rooted and grounded in the saving 
faitlu 

Tho first years of his residence in India did not differ greatly 
from those of tho generality of young military officers, who 
h.aYC their profession to loam in the first instance, and iu tho 
next to quiify themselves for Independent cmploj*mont. Ho 
^vas attached, as a coruet, to tlio 0th itegiment of Bengal 
Ca-\-alry, and in 1824 and tho two following years was stationed 
first at Kcitali, and then at Lohargong. In 1825 he obtained 
bis lieutenancy ; and iu 1827 he fell sick, and was compelled 
to obtain a furlough to England on medical certificate. 


After a year and a h-df spent in Europe, ho was sufficiontlv to 

recruit<xl to think of returning to India. Li those’days, it was 
the onhnarj' course for an officer, “permitted to return to lus 
duty,” tot^e a passage in a safting vessel, steering round tho 
Capo of Good Hope. “What is now called somowliat inappro- 
priately tlio Overland Route, was not then open for passenger- 
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traific ; imd if it had been, it would not havo held out 
attraction to Arthur Conolly, Ho desired to return ^ 
really by the Ovdlland Route— that is, 'by tho roxito of Ex^ssm 
and Persia j smd, as ho has himself dedarod, “ tho journey was 
undertaken upon a few days’ resjolvc.” Quitting London, 
he has recorded in the published account of his tra^s> 
tho 10th of August, 1829, 1 travelled through Frpnee and tho 
North of Germany to Hamburg, and embarking on board a 
stcam-TDssel at Travemunden on tho 1st of September, eaik 
up ^he Baltic and tho Golf of Finland in four days to St. 
Petersburg.” Such is the first sentence of the two volumes of 
travels which Arthur ConoUy has given to the world. From 
St. Petersburg he travelled to Moscow, and thence onwards 
to Tjflis, whence he journeyed forward across tho Persian 
frontier and halted at Tabreez. 

It was lus original intention, after baring reached that 
place, to strike down thence to the shores of tho Persian 
Gulf, and there to take ship for Bombay. But the spirit of 
adventuro within him grow stronger os he proceeded on his 
joum^, and he determined to esplore at least some portions 
of Central Asia, There xras little known, in those days, abont 
Afghanistan. Ho might do good service by acquiring informa- 
tion respecting the countries lying between Persia and India, 
and it suited lus bnrnoxu- at tbnt time to make tho effort. It 
was tho enterprise of tho Englishman more than anything elso 
•which carried him forward in those early days. Ho was very 
young w-iien ho started on Lis joumoy. He had numbered 
only twenty-two years ; but ho had courage and self-rclianco 
of tho highest order ; and m'cr as ho went, the desire to see 
more impelled him forward to new fields of adventure. Per- 
liaps tliore was cs-en tlicn obscurely tolling shape witiiin him 
some provisions of tho ” great game in Central Asia,” which 
ho nftcTwanls believed it was tho especial privilege of Great 
Britain to play. 

Tl\o winter was spent pleasantly at Tabreez, where tho 
British hlission, of whidi Sir John lincdonaltl was then tho 
chief, was located; and in tho early spring of 1830, linvio" 
roccire<l good encouragement and offers of valimhio as 3 iitan<^ 
from the minister, lio mode hw preparations for a marcli to 
Tohemn, from which place ho puri>o«od to f ttempt a joumev 
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eiJljfr hy way of Kliira, lloklmra, ««<! Cnubiil, or tlirongli I830. 
Klioras-'an ntul Af^'liiuiNtan} to tlio Iixliis. “ I liacl tlio good 
fortuno," ho said, “ to cngsigo as iny companion S}aul Kcra- 
mut AH, an nnprojudicotl, very clover, and gontlonianly 
native of lliiulo^tan, ^vllo had rcsidwl many years in rcrsta, 
and was Jiold in great esteem by tho English there. I had 
aftcr^var^l>t 4 Juch reason to congratnlato myself upon having 
so ngrcoahlo a companion, and U was chiclly owing to Ins 
assistanco that I safely completed my joiinioy.” 

Starting from Tchonm on tho Clh of April, tho travellers AJvfntiirMlu 
made their way through Sfarendemn to Astrabatl, which tlioy * 
reached boforo tho end of tho month. There Conolly deter- 
mined to attempt tho route to IClmii. “TIuiiking it neces- 
sary,’' ho said, “ to havo a prclenco for our jourjioy, I 
sissumcxl tho character of a merchant; tho Syud was to call 
hhnsolf my partner, and wo purchased for tho Klthm markets 
khI silk scarfs, Kerman shawls, furs, and some huge bags of 
pepper, ginger, and other spices.” Tliis ho afionvanU con- 
fessed was a mistake, for as ho did not play tho part of a 
merchant adroitly, tho <lisgiu«o cau<>cd suspicion to alight 
upon him. IVImt befcl the travoHcrs among tho Toorkomati<i, 

Conolly has himself narrated in tho first vohnno of his puh- 
U*<hcd narrative— how they cros«cd tho Goorgaon and tho 
Attnick rivers, and rode into tho desert with their pretended 
merchandise on camcl-back ; how they fell into tho hands of 
thieves, who, under preteneo of protecting them, robbed them 
of nil that they had got ; how they narrowly escaped being 
murdcro<l, or sold into hopclc«!3 captivity ; and how at last 
they obtained dollvoranco by tho opportnno arrival of a party 
of Persian merchants, mtli whom they returned in safety to 
Astenibad. Ho went back re {nfeetd, but ]jo Jjad spent nearly 
a month among tho Toorkomans, and lind penetrated nearly . 
half way to Ivldra, and scon more of tho country than any 
European had seen before, or — ^^vitli ono exception, I boliovo — 
has ever visited since. 

After a brief sojourn at Astorabad, Arthur Conolly, at- Jieaheu ami 
tended by Iveramnt Ali, travelled to Meshed, b}' tho way of 
Subzamur and Kisharpoor. At tho holy city ho was de- 
tained, money-bound, until tho middle of September, when 
bo started, in tlio^trail of an Afglian army xmdor tho com- 
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1830 . mand of Yar Mahomed, for Herat, the Afgh^ city "^ch 
afterwards bocamo so celebrated- in Eastern history. Upon 
all with whom Ko was associated thero tho young English 
officer made a most ravourahlo impression. Another yovmg 
English officer — Eldred Poltinger — •who visited tho city somo 
years afterwards, fovmd that Arthur ConoUy’s 
great in Herat, and that ninny held him in^ ^^ctiouato 
remcrabrance. “I fell in,” says the former in his journal, 
referring to tho year 1838, “ w-ith a number of Captain 
Conoliy’s aeq^uaintances. Every person asked after him, 
ami appeared disappointed when I told them I did not know 
liim. In two places, I crossed hlr. Conoliy’s route, and on 
his account received the greatest hospitality and attention—* 
indeed, mote than was pleasant, for such liberality i-equircd 
corresponding liberality upon my part, and my funds were not 
well adapted for any extraordinary demand upon them. Ei 
Herat, Mr. CouoUy’s fame was great. In a largo party whero 
the subject of the Europeans who hod visited Herat was 
mooted, Conoliy’s name being mentioned, I was asked if I 
knew him, and on replying, ‘Merely by report,’ HooUah 
Mahomed, a SheeaU Moollah of great eminence, calling to me 
across the room, said, ‘You have n great pleasure awaiting 
you. When you see him, give him my salutation, and toll 
him that I say he has dono as much to give tho English nation 
fame in Herat as your ambassador, hlr. Elphiustone, at 
i^diawur,’ and in ho was eeconded by the great moss 
present.” 

Tills was tndy a great distinction for one so young ; and it 
was earned, not at all as somo later travellers in Mahomoclan 
countries have earned distinction, by aasnming disguises and 
outwanlly apostatising, but by tho frankest possible assertion 
of tho character of a diristian gentleman. Woreover, ho ap- 
peared beforo the Hcratecs ns a very poor one. Ho did not go 
among tho Afghans as Elphinstouo had gone among them, 
laden with gifts; but as ono utterly dostituto, socking occa- 
sional small loans to help lum on his way. Yet even, in tlio«o 
most disadvantageous circumstances, the nobility of his nature 
ppoko out most plainly ; and tho vciy Moollahs, ivith whom ho 
contended on behalf of his religion, wero fain to help him as 
though ho had been odd of their sect. Ho had many wann 
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dispubtions wth tlioso people, and ihej* scorn to havo lionowrod 1830—31. 
liim all tlio moro for bravely cliampionmg his faitlu Young 
as ho was, ho felt tliat our national chnracfcr had suflcnxl 
grievously in tho eyes of tho jicoplo of tho East by our neglect 
of tho obscn’anccs of our religion.' mu sure,” ho said, 

“ tho bulk of tho Mabomedans in this countrj’ do not belicvo 
that tho ^e^higlleo3 havo au}' real religion. They hear from 
their friends, who visit India, that wo cat abominations, mid 
aro never seen to pray; and ilioy caro not to inquire moro 
about US. ..... It is, therefore, greatly to bo desired tl^at 
such translations of our Scriptures as may invito tlioir study 
should bo sent among theso people, in onlor first to satisfy 
tbem that wo have a religion, and secondly th.at they may 
know what our religion isj in order that they may learn to 
respect us, which thoy do not now, and gradually to regard us 
with kindlier feelings j for until thoy do, wo shall in vain at- 
tempt to propagato tho Gospel among tbemj” and then ho 
proceeded to dlscourso verj* shrewdly and intelligently on 
some of tho principal errors which had been committed by onr 
people in their efforts to propagate the ClirUtian faith—orrors 
principally arising from our ignorance or disregard of tho 
national characters of those whom wo had endeavoured to in- 
struct in tho trutlis of the Gospel. 

Erom Herat, Arthur Conolly prooeedctl, by tho reuto of 
Ghirisk, to Candahar ; and thenco by the valley of Pishecn, in 
which ho halted for some time, to Quettah, and tlirough thd 
Bolau Pass to tho coimtry of tho Ameers of Sindh. Ho then 
joxirnoyed to Bahwulpore and across tho great Indian desert, 
to tho British frontier, which ho crossed in the month of 
January, 1831. At Delhi he met tho Governor-General, iJeturn to 
Lord William Bentinck, to whom ho gave an accotmt of his 
wanderings, and afterwards dropped down to Calcutta by tho 
river route. At tho Presidency ho drew up an interesting 
pajwr on the subject of tho “ Overlsind Invasion of India,” 
whidi ho printed in one of the Calcutta journals, and after- 
wards appended to his published travels. In those days, a 
paper on such a subject showing any real knowlwlgo of tho 
countries traTcrsod was a novelty ; but it was reseired for a 
later generation to discern the largo amount of sagacity that 
informed it. 
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^ During tlio greater part of.tliis year Conollj* was employed 
Ju arranging the information wliich bo bad coliccfeil in tlio 
cour‘io of Ins trtivcls— work in which lie was assisted by Mr. 
UiarJcs irovclyaii, then a 3'ouiig civilian of high promise, wbo 
t ro^\ np some joint reports with liim, wbicli appear to have 
been prcpanxl partly at Delhi ami partly at Meerat, from 
'vliich latter place the j-oung cavalry offleor wcnJaSTKiininnl. 
i^ven at that time it was plain that nothing bad made so 
strong an impression on tbo traveller’s mind as tbo kmowlcdgo 
winch bo liad obtaincd of tlio abominable num-stcaling, slave- 
tribes, and tbo misery 
Ho ™ ° *'pon the people of Central Asia. 

laboiirm^T what strong provocation Hitssia was 

and iiiskW*^? impossible it was, with any show of reason 
her enBlavPfl right to push forward to tbo rcsciio__of 

bad swenf kl ^ chastisement of tbo States which 

of «l>^vor5-. » :n.o case 

that landablff btLi .* deplorable, and in the midst of 

for the condition T ^ excited in tliis cmmtry 

- any other then au '"'‘r "P'’" 

hy Inst of conquest, anti can™ driven oinvard 

tho mastery of Hindoslan " omtend mlh England for- 
te™" SnSTSoTT '"w- 

Ida rniutary dnlies, t" rotnrm to 

awhile, at Cawnporo, made the^U"'' “ftaa 

m»i„, .arylra, oiler, Joseph wllff. ^UeyTk”'’ 
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recollections of tliat meeting I •“From Delhi,” ho sajs, I 
passed to Agra, and thence to various places until I reached 
Caumpore. Here I met wiin LinuTEN.VKT Cokolly.” Tlio 
words arc printed in ‘Wolff’s book in capital letters, as I have 
printed them here. “ ‘When I travelled first in Khorassaun, 
in tho year 1831,” ho contimies, “ 1 hoard at Meshed by the 
Jews, tharaltiEngUsh traveller had prcccdetl mo there, by tho 
name of Arthur Gonolly, Tlioy described him as a man who 
lived in tho fear of God and of religion. Tlio moment I 
arrived ho took mo to his house, and not only showed mo tlio 
greatest hospitality, hut, as I was at that time short of money, 
ho gave mo every assistance in his jwwor — and not only so 
he revised my journal for mo with tho most imaflcctcd kind- 
ness. Ho also collected the Mahometlan {Moollahs to his 
house, and permitted mo not only to discuss with them tho 
subject of roligion, hut gave mo most suhstantial aid in com- 
bating thoir arguraent®, ConoUy was a man possessed of a 
deop scriptural knowleclgo ; a capital teituaiy. Yarious 
enemies are always found to attack tho lono missionaiy. 
Nobly and well did this gallant soldior acquit himself in tho 
church militant, both in deeds of arms and deep dovotion to 
tho causo of Christ,”* "What Arthur ConoUy on his part 


• A friend who vras then at Cawn- 
jiorc, mitinj; to me of this pen«l of 
ConoUy 'a history, aaya : “ . . . An »c- 
(litainlance, which npened into mutual 
rc^rard and ri teem, began in an odd way, 
and was improved by an odd man. I 
was very much charmed with bis aing' 
ing, and he was taken with ray plaruig, 
on which he mada the disco\-erT that lie 
had iie\er been taught, and I bad never 
learnt notes ; and while I was indebted 
to an entliu«iaatic bcllows-blower in 
Chicheatcr Cathedral, who, for sispencc 
a week, allowed me to operate on the 
old organ therein, and u«ed to predict 
no end of future fame, he, too, had 
been encouraged by some old nurse to 
Wieve that he was a cherub, and would 
l>eat Rraham yet. The odd man was 
Jo>«rph Wolff. .... When Wolff iwid 
Conolly a visit at Cawnpfire. I was a 
g™"! deal with them, and joinetl in their 
lau.jtiter. \e^ there was a goo,l ileal 
of laughing. Wolff was Vth untidv 
an.l uncleanly, and j tt not unwUUng to 
1-5 reforme.1, and so, at or before br^ik- 


fast, ran the lesson. Prom Arthur 
ConoUy to him : ‘ Peer Moorshid, havo 
we put on tho clean stockings ?’ Then 
next. ‘ Have we used the sponge und 
cbiUumchee?’ (basin ) To all of whicli 
Wolff would make good-lmmoured re- 
ply, adding, * Truly }c are all sons of 
Pezak!' Yet there was real toae in 
that Isngbing Wolff’s love and ad- 
miration of Arthur ConoUy were tui- 
bounded. He could, too, break out into 
lofty discourse, and Arthur ConoUy 
held hia own with him 1 never can 
forget one Sabbath conversation on the 
Jews, protracted tiU it was lime for us 
all to go to church together, when Wolff 
preached on the subject — The Jews, 
think how great were their privileges; 
Christian Englishmen, think how great 
are your privileges. When Wolff, in 
after years, went to Dokhara, and spoke 
of Arthur ConoUy as bu ‘ morecd' — ns I 
confidently recollect he did, though I 
cannot lay hold of the narrative— I feel 
a*<aied his mind often went hack to 
those days at Cawnporc.” 


1833. 
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thought of his friend may l>o.gatliored from a 
by him shortly after his departuro from Cau-nporo.- >> olft 
has left us,” vrfote the young (^sUau cutUusiast on the 19th 
of Pehrunty, 1833, « and has taken -with him tho esteem and 
host n’ishes of all who know Jiim. As you will shortly see him 
in Calcutta, I need not enter into much detail o£J^s saym^gs 
and doings here, hut let me again assu«i you tha^^ is u cither 
crazy, vain, nor fanatical, hut a simple-minded, humble, 
rational, and sound Christian. His chief desire is to preac i 
to, all people, Jesus Christ crucified^ the God, and only Saviour 
of manWnd : he ia naturally most anxious that lus o^Tn brethren 
should turn to the light that has shono upon him, and there- 
fore ho seeks them in all parts of the earth wliero God’s wrath 
has scattered them, hut over as he goes, he proclaims to the 
Mahomedap, and to the idolater, the great object of lus 
mission. On his opinions concerning the personal reign of 
our Saviour on earth during the Millennium, I am not qualified 
to pass judgment, but I belicvo be lias chiefly formed them 
upon a literal interpretation of tUo yet to bo fulfilled pro- 
phecies, especially those contained in the 72nd Psalm and the 
OOlh Isaiah. .... And after all, though ho is most decided 
in his creed, he says : * I am no inspired prophet, and I may 
err in my calculatious and conclusions, but tho book from* 
which I deduce them cannot be wrong— search into its mean- 
ings, as you ate commanded, with prayer aud humblo dili- 
gouoo, and then decide accotdiog to the understanding that 
God Ims given you; I ask not Uiat you should accept my 
words, hut that you should inquire diligently into those which 
contain tho assurance of a blessing to those who read aud 
keep them,’ Bov. L 3. If this bo madness, I ivish bo would 
bite mo. In liis English discourses, IVolff labours under 
ignorance of idioms and select esio^saions, and finds difficulty 
in well embodying and connecting the tlioughts that crowd 
upon him, yet it is always a pleasare to iicar him, for often 
when strv^gglmg with the words of a big sontcnco, ho throws 
out a few thrillingly hcauliful expressions th-at give light to 
tho rest, and at times it is quite wonderful how ho rises with 
tho grandeur of bis theme, and finds an uninterrupted flow of 
fine language. Ho was very clear and forcihlo in bh exposi- 
tion of the 51st Psalm, and the 0th of Acts, and tho Sunday 
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morning Ixiforc lao left us, ho preached a lioiuih* upon Paul s JSS3. 
address to. King Agrippa, ■which ■wo nil felt to bo sublimely 

beautiful throughout Judging by tho Jicnefit we havo 

reaped from his conversation hero, wo may hope that he will 
bo made the means of doing mndi goo<l wherever ho goes. 

You •will bo delighted 'u-ith his company in private society, for 
ho is full o^^jjvrietl and most interesting auccdoto ; but, above 
all, I hope you will hear him when he appears to the greatest 
ad\-antago in tho pulpit, for understanding tho Hebrew mean- 
ings of words in Scriplnrcj be throws new light npon passages 
that are familiar to us, but chiefly ho preaches truth from tlio 
heart, and therefore, generally, to tho heart.** 

At Cawnporo, Arthur ConoUy corresponded with Alexander Conolly and 
Bumes, who had accomplished his great journey, and was 
then reaping his rowartl, Conolly had been the first to ac- 
qxiire and to place on record tho mneh-ueeded information re- 
lating to tho country between India and Persia ; but ho had 
been slo'w to maho liis appcaranco boforo tbo English public, 
and tho Bombay officer had been rising into eminence, whilst 
Ida comrade of Bengal.was still almost unknown. Conolly re- 
joiced in tho success of his brother-traveller, and, without tho 
slightest tinge of jealousy upon his feelings, wrote to con- 
.gmtulato Bumes on his achievements. Although,” lio 
•wrote on tho 20th of April, 1833, ** 1 may bo one of the last 
to congratulate you upon tb© liappy accomph'sUment of your 
journey, I beg yon not to rank mo amongst the least sincere, 
for I really compliment you npon tho resolution whicli has 
carried you through the most difficult ns well as tho most in- 
teresting part of Central Asia, and trust that you will derive 
as much honour and benefit from your tnXTols, as we doubtless 
shall instruction and amusement. I meant to ■uTito to yon at 
Bombay, but hearing that yon wero coming round to Calcutta, 

I determined there to address my congratulations, and some 
remarks xapon certain matters in wliicb to\i are interested. 

First, I owe you an explanation of a circumstance which, if I 
did not describe it, might poreibly induce you to entertain 
v.-liat was, I believe, the Govomor-Gcneral’s opinion — that I 
wished feloniously to appropriate your valuable survey of tho 
Indus. '\Vlicn in Calcutta, I drew up for liis Lordship a map 
of tho countries Iring between tho Arras and Indus, the Aral 
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\m Rud iHdim n(Hnm, which, liciiiK wmpilotl nl iIk* Suneyor- 
Ocncnd’A olUt'e fmiw thcheHtnirthorities contaiuctl jlic Jmliis 
jw laid down kv vmu In thi^ I skclrhed iny routo from 
Mt'diwl to BuhaVnl|K>ro, foiwtin" tho orrur that npi«arcd in 
my jimtnictlmj hy tlm Ihillur ofjonr iiiai*. ‘When 1 hnd 
written out my Joumai /i»r tlio I irnitc* fo he.'id-^juancJ's 
to know whether I mij*hl M*iid n tripyof the nlMiyrincntionw 
map to Enp!an<l to Ins j>nWi’>!w<l with xny 1 «x>k, and I c‘*pc- 
eiaUy \>f””ci\ to know whether there eNi^tcil ehjectious to m\ 
uMii^ that portion of'il which had hren copictl from jour 
pur\oy. 1 nddrc'sM myself to my relation, 5 Ir. Mncna^htcn, 
. the sctTctnty, and our mutual friend Trcielyan nn‘‘Wcri'J for 
him, in the note which I am Mire he will not object to my 
cnclouii". In 000*^00000 of itHcoiiten!-*, I sent Iioino to tho 
Geographical Society, in IjojuIoh, much of the map ns cm- 

hraced luy route, copying into U from your surtey n 
river nlwiit liHUnr, so aa to jdaco that p<>iul correctly, nnd 
mentiomug that I had so done ; ihcro anticipating that ^ 
and correct copy would bo fumidioil mo for my book. I wrote 
a prcluco to the last, in which 1 oH'cred you my poor thnnka 
for tlio benefit I thought to liorrow from jour labours. Ob- 
jections were mado at tlio Sniwoyor-Gcnemfs oflico to com- 
pleting the map wilhoiil specilio instructions fromMiend- 
quarten,. I wroto far these, tind tho Govenior-Gc»e«iI Ixiing 
up tlio countty, I was occupied in nltcmnto com>j>mulcfico 
with his Lordship's and tho Vicc-Itcsidcnt’s secretaries for 
about two months, at tho end of svlilcli timo it was notified to 
mo that I might uso every part of tho map in question except 
that part which had been laid down by you. I had then only 
to regret that I had lost so muclt time in consequence of his 
Lordship’s opinion not having been correctly ascertained iu 
tho first instance, and to cancel that part of my prcfacowhicli 
made mention of yon. In tliis particular instance I could not 
f«.<a mue-li dangex of atAiwg -WTOwg, ws I wsis infoTmed that 
Government would very shortly publish a map contiunm" all 
the latest information 5 but I would in no case ha^ 0 borrmved 
information from you, had I thought that yon would object 
to my doing so with due aiinowledgment of my oblioations 
I do not now apprehend that you will hold me guiIty“of am' 
evil intention, but it w proper that I should e\-p]ain the dr- 
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cumstanco,nncn)Cg your excuse for any error witlnvliicli you less si. 

mav deem -mo chargeable. ... * I have before mo yoxur long 
and kind letter, dated on the Bavee, Jannaty 26, 1832, since 
when you have made a grand tour. Yon were right in sup- 
posing that I would willingly have undertaken such a trip with 
you, hut, as you so well foresaw, there were several objections 
to my doin^^ Tho notes, for which you so politely thanked 
me, were, I fear, too slight to have served you much, but they 
were heartily at your service, as are all those which I have 
collected for publication. Pcnnit me to offer you these, xvitJi 
tho sketch of my route, and tlie slightly altered country through 
which it runs. Tlio map which contains it, you will get at the 
Sutvcyor-Goncrars office, and my rehatlon, ilr. Mneuaghten, 
now rolltical Sccrctarj', will procure for yon a copy of the 
rovighly-printcd pages whidi I sent homo for ilr. Murray to 
puhli^h. From them you may glean a fow particulars which 
will enable you to prove, or to complete, some ofyoixr notes, 
and I hog that you will make tho fit?est uso of all. ’Tis late 
to thank jvju for tho good wishes and land encoxiragemcnt 
contained in your preocxVmgly-nxcnljoncd letter, but you have 
not boon tnn clHiig upon post roads, and must, therefore, ac- 
cf-pt my present acknowledgments. Several nntowanl circum- 
stances have eouspirtxl to keep mo without tho palo of tho 
Sirkar's patronage, and my wisest plan, I believe, would bo 
to fold up my carpet of hope, and betake mx'self to a quiet 
whiff at the pipe of resignation, bxit 1 am at lieart loo much of 
a vaga\x)nd to do this, and Imst yet to pitch a tent among 
sumo of our long-hoardotl friends of tho mountains.” 

But these .anticipations of continued neglect were soon isst. 
fabifirtl. In 163-1, Lieutenant Conollr went with his regi- 
ment to Mhow, and soon aficnxards ho was transferrotl to 
that great outlet for tho energies of aspiring young soldiers, 
kept dorni by the seniority system — the Political Department, 
llo was a^q'^xintwl an nsoistanl to tho Govornor-Gcncral’s 
••Micnt in llajjiootana. IIo was coneoloxl at tho same time by 
nvtMpt of intolHiictice from Kngland assuring him that his 
IsNik lis<l IxH'u puldi^ieil, and had boon well received bv tho , 

oritivs niid by ibo public. Bumes «ont him some aittings 
from the litcrajy journals to show how well his fellow-traveller 
j bad Ijcen roxIi;\\r<l — nn attention which Conolly gratefully 
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nml Imli.iU ow.m, which, l»ciwK conijuh'd at tlio Stinovir- 
GcncraVs office fn^in the l«^UwthorUic4, coutaiucd Uic Jmhis 
jLs lalii ilowi Vv you. In thin I nkciehetl iny n>uto mnn 
JIc'liiHl to Uuha\vnl|K>re,c*»iTocliiJ"l}io error that ni>ix:ar(Hl»n 

my vrotmetion »*y th'* Ihdlur of >onr map. When I Imil 
u-ritten out jny jonnml for tho pre***, 1 wmto to lientl-qiiartcrs 
to know whether I tiuj;hl t*oml n copy of tin' 

^nnp to Ihiglsunl t<i Ih' ynhliNhctl with my Iiook, aiul I c«po- 
eiaily tfeggwl to know whether there oxj^eel <vt*jections to my 
using that |>ortinii of*il which had liocn coplnl frtnn }o«r 
Mincy. I nd( 1 res«c<l tiiyi*<*lf lo my relation, Mr, Mncnaghten, 
. the pccrotan', and onr imidial friend Trevelyan niJHweroil for 
him, in tlio note which I am 1*11^ he will not object to my 
enclosing. In con»>c<itionei* of its contents, I ►ent home to the 
Gcjogniphical Society, in I<oiulon, as much of tho map as em- 
braced my route, copying into it from your wirvcy a tU of tho 
river about UutAnv, so ns to jdaco tliat j^oint correctly, and 
mentioning that I had fo done ; thoro anticipating that a full 
and correct cojiy would bo fnniishwl mo fur my hook. 1 wrote 
a prcfaco to tho last, in which 1 oHcroil yon my poor thnnka 
for tho hcncfit I thought to Ihiitow from }our lalwurs. Ob- 
jections were inado at llio Suneyor-Gcncnir« oflieo to com- 
pleting tho map without specific instnictions from ’head- 
quarters. I wrote for these, and tho Governor-General being 
up tlio country’, I was occupicil in nUcninto corrcsiHHulcnco 
with his Lordship’s ami tho Vice-Tlcsidcnt’s f-ccrotaries for 
about two months, at tho cud of which timo it was notified to 
mo that I might uko every part of tho map in question exct'pt 
that part which had been laid tiown by you. I hod then only 
to regret that I had lost so much tuno in consequence of his 
Lordship’s opinion not liariog been cortoctly asccrtamtHl in 
tho first instance, and to cancel that part of my prcfacowhich 
made mention of you. In this particular instauco I could not 
6CS0 much, danger of aciting wrong, as I was informed that 
Goesrnmeat would very shortly publish a map containin" aU 
the latest information; hut I would in no case ha\o borrowed 
information from you, had I thought that you would object 
- to my doing so with duo acknowledgment of my oblir^fitions 
I do not now apprehend that you wiU hold me guilty'of any 
evil Intention, but it is proper that I should explain the *cir- 
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cumstanco, and bog your oxcusoforanycrrorwitli wliicli you 1833—34, 
may deem -me chargeable. .... I have before me your long 
nticl kind letter, dated on the Ravee, January 56, 1832, since 
wben you bare made a grand totir. You were right in sup- 
posing that I ■would ■willingly have undertaken such a trip with 
you, but, as you so well foresaw, there were several objections 
to my dolng^ Tlio notes, for -wldcli you so pobtely thanked 
mo, were, I fear, too slight to have served you much, but they 
woro heartily at your senneo, as arc all those which I have 
collected for publication. Permit me to offer you these, wi^i 
tho skctcli of my route, and the slightly altered country througli 
\Yhich it runs. Tho map which contains it, you will get at the 
Survoj’or-GcneraVa office, and my rehation, Sir. Macnaghten, 
now Political Secrotar}', will procure for you a copy of tlie 
roughly-printed pages which I sent homo for ^Ir. Murray to 
publish. From them you may glean a fow p.'irticulars which 
will enable you to prove, or to coniplcto, some of your notes, 
and I beg that you will make the freest use of all. 'Tis late 
to thank you for tho good n-islics and kind encoimigemcut 
contained in yorir prccodingly-mcntionod letter, but you have 
not been tnn’olliug upon post roa<ls, and must, therefore, ac- 
copt my pro^nt acknowledgments. Several untoward cirenm- 
ptanccs have conspired to keep mo unthout tho pale of tho 
Sirkar’s patronage, and my wisest plan, I bcUe^•c, would ho 
to fold up my carpet of hope, and betake myself to a quiet 
wJjift\it tho pqjo of redgnation, but I am at heart too muchoF 
a vagabond to do this, and tru^t yet to pitch a tent among 
some of our long-bcardotl friends of tho mountains.” 

But thc«c anticipations of continued neglect wero soon i63i, 
ruMfio*!. In 1831, Lieutenant Conolly went with his regi- 
ment to Mlwnv, and soon aftcnranls ho uas transfcrre<I to 
that great outlet fur the energies of aspiring young soldiers, 
kept down hv tlio seniority system — the Political Department. 

He was nppointe<l an assistant to tho Govcmor-Gencrars 
ngont in llajpoofana. Ho was consoled at tho samo time by 
receipt Ilf intolligcnec from England assuring him that his 
l»>ok liad puhlivhoil, and had been ucll rcceivcxl by tho 
cnticH tuul l.y tlio public, Bumes sent him some cuttings 
nun tho llteran- j<iunials to show how well his fellow-traveller 
lijid U'cti re\K-ucl— nn attention which Conolly gratefully 
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1834. ackno\\’le(igcd in a letter, \Yliicli h intorosting on many otlier 
■ accounts. "Writjug from tho SamblinrXako, llay 80, 1835, lie 
said •: “ Fray rffecept my sincere tlumlcs for your welcome letter 
of tbe 11th instant, containing Monsieur D’Avoga’s secret aud 
confidential notice of the honours designed for us by tlio 
Geographical Society of Paris. 1 must ende.avour, in my letter 
of thanks 'to tins liberal and enlightened hod^’’, VJ'atono for not 
having at first presented a copy of my book to them. It v, as 
very kind of you to do this for me, according to the Innt by 
vjhich I could not otherwise have printed, tuid I liave to thank 
you for this friendly act as one of a series for which I am your 
debtor. I did not answer your London letters, because you 
talked of returning to the East immediately j but you may be 
^‘stiro that I was much gratified by the periodical notices of my 
work, wliich you were so good as to send me. Tliey came like 
rays of suusham after a cloud I There could bo little doubt of 
^ your success j but as it has been hardly equalled, I may offer 
V you my congratulations upon it. I think you did right in (le- 
clining the Secretaryship to his Majesty’s Embas.«y in Ir/ln, 
because Mr. Elphinstone advised you, and I hope that he saw 
a better field for you in Caubul or Bokliam. The attention of 
the home authorities has, after a long dream, been awakened 
to llie state of their politics in Persia, and tho appointment of 
liOrd Hoytesbnty to tho Govcmor-Gcncralship induces me to 
believe that British interests will no longer be neglected m 
Central Asia. Your fortune, of course, is not dependent upon 
tho retention or abolition of what is iennod the non-inter- 
ference system with regard to our foreign affairs j you may 
spoodlly rise hero to a higher stalion tlian tho ono above men- 
tioned, but, for my own part, I would lather bo Secretary of 
Embassy in Persia than the greatest magnate in any part of 
this consuming clime. It does, indeed, try botli body and 
mind. I speak feelingly on thin subject just now, for I am 
living in a tent on tlw border of U\o fametl Salt Lake* of 
Samblmr, cedcil to us after tho Jondporo war, in onlcr that 
Lord 'IVmiam might ho styled * tho fountain of grace and 
bounty.’ As n-sistant to tbo Governor-General’s a^ent in 
Eajpoot.mii, I am rciiling Imk in t!,o j„b,t rapacTlics of 
and Bnnn«nl,, nnd »3 cver^Imig i, yet in confusion 
null mm, I m 03 Iinnily iroAcd and as ladly fed as Sanclio 
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\nis in Barrataria." The last advices irom I^odianah state 1835 — 38. 
that Knnjcet ■was about to close' ■with the Afghans. I fear that 
ho ■will get the better of them somehow or ofliA:. Shah Soojah 
is in the Sikh camp. I hear the Maharajah has promised to 
mako him King of Peshawnr. Thns far may the troops of the ' -- 
Boyal Cyclops advance their standards, but they will not bo 
able to hoid^gronnd ferther West: so thinks my esteemed 
friend Sjmd Keramnt Ali, wbo bas lately ^returned finm 
Caubul, and who gives me very interesting accormts of the 
state in wluch he left the Caubul Sirdars. The Synd adris^d 
Johhar Klian to send his eldest son to India for an English 
education, Captmn Wade discovered a political mystery lying 
deep nnder this spedons pretext, and after some quarrels’which 
ocoirred in consequence, my fHcnd, as the weakest party, 
went to the •walk I hope, however, to bo able to show that 
all tlio dlfibrcDces had rise in mistakes. He at present stands 
condemned upon an ipse rftnt, according to the equitable ^ 
system by which whites judge blacks. I have requested my ■, • 
Calcutta agent to send you a copy of my book — a compliment 
which I could not sooner pay, and which I hope you will 
accept as a mark of my high esteem.” 

In the pcrformauco* of his political and other duties, Arthur in EasUni 
Conolly worked on, until, in the month of January, 1838, ho 
obtainal a furlough to England. Ho did not go homo because 
ho was sick, or because bo was weary of Indian life, but be- 
cause ho was drawn thither by tho attractions of ono to whom 
be had given the best afFcctlons of his heart. Ho had over, in 
words which I find in ouo of Iris own letters, with rcfetenco to 
tho cliaraclcr of a friend, a grc-it hesoin ttaimer — and he had 
found ono worthy to fill tho void. Ho had met in India a 
young lady, the daughter of a man in high position tlicre, a 
incml)cr of a noble family ; and ho Iiad given to her all tho 
love ofbw warm, passionate nature. Butshohad returned to 
England with her parents ; and so ho followed thither, be- 
lieving, M bo had good reason to believe, tliflt their reunion 
would soon be followed by their marriage. 

Tliey met again, under lier father's roof; and for a wliile ho t)u*rr«iot' 
was supremely happy. But the fond hopes which ho hatl 
cheri'hotl were dooimxl to bitter di-appoIntment- TIio blight 
whicli fell upon tho life of Ileniy 3Iartyu fell also upon the 
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1S38. life of Arthur ConoUy. The whole Hstoiy of it lies before mo 
ns writtea by himself, but it is not n histoiy to bo publicly re- 
lated. There ^^as no faultupou cither aide. Notliing moro is 
to be said of it than that it was God'a will. And no man <wer 
bowed himself more resignedly or reverentially to such a dis- 
pensation. He had been resolved for her sake to sacrifice his 
career ; never to return to India, hut to go ipts> a house o 
business — to accept any honourable cmplojTnenfc, so that ho 
might not take her from her family and her home. But when 
this hopo was unexpectedly prostrated, he turned again to tho 
career which lay before him,#and went bade into the solitude 
of public life. He went back, chastened and subdued, full of 
the deepest love for the one, and of boundless charity for the 
■many \ not at all exasperated, not at all embittered, b«t with 
a softer and more loving heyt tlian before j with an enlarged 
desire to benefit the human race, and a stronger faith in tho 
boundless mercy of God. Tho refined tondemoss and delicacy 
of liis nature could be fittingly osprossed only by the uso of 
his own words. I know nothing more beautiful — nothing 
more touching — than his letters on this subject. The entire 
unselfishness of his nature was manifest in every word that ho 
spoke, up to the time when, the betrothal ended, he said to 
her wiiom bo bad lost, that, althongb there was caa«e for 
sorrow on both sides, there was none for reproach on cither ; 
that, with Gotl’s comfort, bo should not fail to find happiness 
in^singlo life, cspcaaby if ho could feci assured of God’s 
restoring licrs; and conjural her to look up and bo hcrsolf 
again, for tho sake of nil those who must grievo if aho did 
not, and ever to feel that shohad his full and undying edeem, 
. his unpresuming friendship, and hia uncc.'ising prayers. It 
was nil m or. Thonccforlli IlnmanUy hccamo Ida briclo, “and 
lurj’ hopes his childcm.” 


Ktir MjsrS- 


Happily for him, there was something in tho great world 
of bccommg magnitude to iTro fd» unagination, to absorb his 

thniights, and to invito him loonergelic action. Tho conteni 
platrtl inxaslon of Afghanistan was at this timo occunyme the 
minds «>f tliosu mwidwr. of tho Cnbiimt whoso duty it svas to 
sb.si>0 our i>oi;ry in Asia, a, l«th from mir ^Vestpm and 
our Lasten, dominions. n,o information of any intclli-ont 
l.npbshmaii uho had actually s bitrsl tlio «.ii„iricH, or anv I’.art 
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of tlio countries, ■wlilcli wore nbout to become tlio scene of our less, 
operations, was, tlicrcforo, eagerly sougUt. Aloxiindcr Bumes 
had returned to IntUa, Icanng beliind him, however, some rich 
Oriental legacies j and it was no small thing in such a con- 
juncture for a Secretary of State for' Foreign Affairs, or a 
President of the India Board, whoso exi>erienco3 did not ho 
much in thaf^ircction, to bo able to converse witli a British 
officer who liad visited Herat — the famous frontier city to 
which the Persians wore lajnng sicgo. Whether Arthur 
Conolly were altogother the kind of man best suited to thch* 

’ purpose may admit, perhaps, df a doubt. Tlioy may have 
thought him a little over-enthusiastic — a little too wild nud 
visionary. But sober-minded practical men wore not very 
likely, in those days, to mako such Ijazardous journeys as • 
Arthur CouoUy had made. Tl\o man who did these things had 
^ necessarily a dash of romance in his nature, and you might bo 
sure that bo would not expound bis Wows in n very cold- 
blooded manner. One tlung, however, must have satisfied 
them. Ho was delighted with tho idea of an Dd\7inco into 
Afghanistan. Seeing, as bo did, in tho distance, such grand 
results to bb attained by British intervention, ho did not scan 
verj* narrowly tlio means to bo immediately employed. His 
Wow of tho matter was rather tliat of a grand Anti-slavery 
Crusade tlian of a political movement, intended to check-mate 
tho designs of another great European power. He grasped, in 
very singleness of heart, tlio idea of a band of Christian heroes 
entering tho roraoto regions of Ceutral iUia as Cliampions of 
Humanity and Pioneers of Civilisation. Full of this thought, 
ho drew up a memorandum for tho Homo Gfovemment, in 
wbicli bo expounded bis Wews, s.ayiiig ; ** Now both tho 
Ilus^iaus and Persians have tho most legitimate plea for in- 
vading Toorkistan, especially Kliarasm, uhoro numbers of 
their countrjnncn aro held in abject slavery — a pica last to bo 
disallowed by England 1 How, then, can wo fnistrato tho 
designs of ambition which our rival will so speciously cover ? 
Possibly, by persuading the Oosbegs Uiemsolvcs to do away 
with tho grioranco wliicli gives the Bassiuna and Persians a 
]»rctcxt for inrading them. Let tbo British Government send 
n properly acerwlitcd Envoy to Khiva, hi the first place, and 
tbenco, if advisable, across tbo Oxu'», at onco to explain our 
G 2, 
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present acts in-AfghanHan, and to tiy tins only open way of 
clieclving n llusslan approadi, winch wiU entail far greater 
trouble upon us. Since tUo last llussian Embassy to Bokliaraj 
tlio ruler of that kingdom has actually exerted himself to sup- 
press the sale of Eussinns in lu's territoiy, and nearly all tbo 
Jluscovito people who remain enslaved in Toorkistnn are now 
in Kharasm. Nothing hut fear can have indii^cA the Ameer 
of Bokhara to heed Iho Gzat^a remonstrances, and arguments 
which have provc<l so effectual with Inin should not fiiil with 
tlio Khan of Khiva, in tlio.oi'cnt of tho latter diicf’s being 
brought to SCO tho danger 8f Busso-Persian inv'aslon nearer 
and greater than ho has been accustomed to consider it, . • • 
Tlio King of Bokhara would seem prepared to meet U5 b^df 
way in our commercial ad\'nnccs. Blicn Sir A. Bnmes was 
at las capital, *tho Vizier,* vmtes that officer, ‘conversed at 
great length ou subjocls of commcrco relating to’ Bokhara and 
Britain, and expressed much anxiety to incarcaso tho comrou- 
nicatiou hotweon llio countries, requesting that I myself wodd 
return as u trading ambassador to Bokhara.’ A similar desiro 
for an improved trade with us was repealed to Mr. Wolff, the 
missionary, when ho viaited Bokhara. Tlio adv’antagcs of the 
commerce whicli bis neighbour encourages cannot bo xmknown 
to tho Kill van Khan, and few representations should bo needed 
to convince tho latter diiof that he might make his desert 
capital a still greater trade mart than Bokhara, through tho 
focility that the river Oxus offers hiin.” 


To retneo'e tho not unreasonable pretest for Bussian ad- 
vances in Central Asia, Arthur ConoUy proposed that tho 
British authorities should negotiate irith the principal Oosbeo- 
chiefs, and repr^ent to them that if they would undertake to 
restrain, the T^coman tribes from carrying off into slavery the 
subjects of Russfa and Persia, the British would use their in- 
fluence with the Governments of those countries to persuade 
them to fix their boundaries at limits which would inspire our 
Government with confidence, and ensure peace to tho Ooshet^ 
themselves. On tlio other liand, in treating with Russia he 
contended that wo shouH best consult our interests by basln<^ 
nil OM .-.rpmojito on U.o ono Wl ptmciple of Wamh" 

■at "■gM not ho 

Court of Bt. Pctorslnrg vrhctlior they, ou their part, will not 
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1839. mend such a imsaion to tto Govenior-G^eralj and therefore 
they sent him^to Tn^in. -with letters to Lord AucUandj and 
with 500Z. in his pocket ftw the expenses of his journey. He 
was to travel by the way of Vienna^ Constantinoplej Armeniaj 
and the Persian Gulf, and acquire, as he went, information 
that might he useful to hie Government, and smoothe the vraj 
for his future operations on the banks of the and tho 
Jasartes. 


Retnnj to the On tbe lltb of February, 1839, Arthur Conolly left London, 
and made for the Austrian ■capital. There he had an interview 
with the great minister and aich-diplomatist, Mettemleh, to 
whom he explained in detail our Central-Asian policy, and 
• thereby removed some erroneous impressions which had been 

made upon hia mind. It happened, also, that at that time an 
envoy from the Shah of Persia (Hoossein Khan byname) traa 
haltii^ at Vienna on hJs way to England. It was obviously 
a great thing that Conolly should hold frequent commiiiuca- 
tion with the Elcheo, and It was desirable, at tbe same time, 
that it should bo as little formal and ceremonious ns possible. 
So the English offi(»r quartered himself at the hotel where tho 
Persian miniatet was residing, and they soon cstabUahod 
familiar intorcourso with each other, Tliis Hoossein Khan 
appears to liaro been a shrowd fellow, with soulo senso of 
humour in him. At one of tho interviowB, tho details ,of which 
Conolly afterwards noted down, tho English officer hinted 
that tho Persian minister was prejudiced against Mr. lI‘Neill. 
“Not at all,” said Hoossein Khan. IVo have always been 
the Ixsl of friend*. Ho lu» lived at my iiouso for days to- 
gether. Indeoil, I owo him my highest appointment. IVhen 
it was proposed to send mo as Enwy to England, JPNcill ro- 
prc«cnte*l tliat 1 liad not rank enough. ‘ \Vhy,’ replieil tho 
Shah, * Hoossein Khan is of a verj' ancient familv. Ho is 
Adjntant-GcneraJ, and ho is. my foater-brotlicr. Moreover wo 
received tho other day Mr. Ellis from your Crown. Non- I’ll 
engage th.it^ tho Sovereign of England has at least three 
iumdretl Mihjerts equal in station to Mr. Ellis, uliilst J Jmvo 
not ten ,-.pta! to JlwHseiii Khan.’ ‘ Vour Mnjc-ty furget*,’ 
raid M‘NeilI, ‘that Mr. Kills was a Privy Cotmcillor.’ ‘ Verv' 
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1830 . ■ tliorcfore want support from one or the other. If you will give 
it, good; if not, wo must just talco to those whom wo like 
. least, and make tho most of tlicm, whether it pleases you or 
not. Tho Shah will never give up his claims upon Afghanistan : 

* why should he resign what ho can take with case, purely to 
soothe a fear of the British Govommont ? Tlio whole country 
• up to CaubvJ was ready to submit to him when ho left Herat, 

and will prove so whenever ho advances his standard again. 
You misinterpret his Majesty’s generosity in retiring at your 
^ ' request, and think you gained your wish by sending troops to 
Harrak ; yon encourage revolt in the South j does it not strike 
your acute penetration ths^ we can play tho last game, if need 
b«, in Hindoatan ? Wo can ; and if you provoke us too fax, we 
■ will.” To this ConoUy replied : “ Yonr admissions now go 
fat to justify our proceedings in Afghanistan, Your very 
threat of using your political influence against our reposo in 
India, is quite reason enough for ns to prevent your establish- 
ing it any nearer, hy the fair •way that yonr hostile conduct 
has opened to us.” If this was an empty threat that tho 
Persian uttered, not a dear declaration of the settled policy, 
of his Government, it is certain that wo did not wait veiy 
many years to see how eflectually it could be converted into 
a fact. 


Ai Cpnsiaa- 
tinople. 


From Yionna, Arthur CoiioUy made Hs way to Constanti- 
nople. Tl\ete most propitiously it happened that ho found an 
Envoy from Klmkund— one of tho very Ooaheg States which 
ho desired to wean from their inhuman habits. Tlie chiefs of 
Central Asia had, and still liavo, unbounded faith in tho 


Sooltan, They boliovo that his po'wer is unlimited, and that 
ho can rescue them from all their difficulties and dangers. As 
I ■^7xilo, the Khan of Khokund has an En-^-ny, if not two ‘ at 
Constantinople.* To ConoUy, this eircumstanco of tho pre- 
sence of tlio Kliokundeo at tJ»o Ottoman capital was ono of 
happy augoiy ; and he detenninod to turn it to tho best pos- 
sible account. So ho soon mado tho acquaintance of tho 
Envoy, and began to ovpound to him Jus views of tho sitiia 
tion in Central Asia. « Ono of tho Shah’s pretexts for in 
vtuling Herat,” ho ohserved, « was tliat tho people of that 
State used to carry off!* subjects into slavciy ; hut tliis pica 
• Wf^ln 1805. 
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^vas proTed false by bis refusing to accept our guarantee to •• tsSa. 
Kamran’s promiso that such should not agjun occur. I don’t 
think that there were many real Heratees engaged in thi^ 
ivork.* The Hazarolis perhaps did it occasionally, in concert 
with, the Toorkomans, and it was against the latter tribes that 
the Shah of Persia should have directed his arms, if ho wished, 
to pat doim'tho evil, as his lather, Abbas Jlirza, did at 
Serria. People say that there aro now in Khiva, Bokhara, 
and other parts of your countij* up there, as many as thirty 
thousand Persians taken one tiiho or other from the viUagos 
and high road of Iron by tho Toorkomans. Is it so ?” 
“Thirty?” was the reply, witli a hearty laugh ; “tliirty! say 
• a hundred thousand, or two, if you will; we Vo no end of 
those scoimdroU ; uffon our parts, we find them very tisefnl.” 

“And oUier people nl'io? Bussians! have yon many of 
tho«o ?” W’o liavon’t many, nor tho Bokhara people cither ; 
at Khiva there aro a groat many,” “ TVhat do they do 
there ?” asked ConoUy. ** Tlioy do cvcirthing ; work in tho 
field-work in tlio houses.” “IVb English, perhaps your 
Excellency' faiows, do not approve of slavery at all. Our 
Government, the other day, gave forty- millions of ducats to 
buy off tlio slaves of its own suTgects.” How ? Tiliat do 
you mean?” asked the astonidicnl Envoy. “ ^Vhy, in former 
times, many Englidi subject.’*, possessed of estates in foreigii 
]>rov{nccs of England, had been tho owners of negro slaves, 
who u.«!«l to till their lands for tho cult^^-ation of sugar, spices, 

Ac. Kow tlic rule in England itself is, that no foot wliicli 
touches its du«t can remain for a moment longer enslaved 
against its >vill. Tlio free jwopio at homo all cTic<l to. tho * 
throne that no English subjects sliould liavo a slave anjavhero, 
so tho Government, not to bo Qnju<*t, bought off all tho negroes 
from its own |»eoplc, and declared them free for ever.” “ You 
'^i»h men not to bo slaves of each otlier, but only hwuhgnn 
i/iorfd, slaves of God. Gooil fin: you, if you ilo wclL Our 
liabits are diffcrenL” “ Yes,” said Conolly, “ as I learned in 
iny cn<lca%oiirs to rcacli Klih*a.’* 

A few days aftonvanls Arthur G>noIIy again risited tho 

• It* tfcj kfttrv’inlt Ua Biota none nl'tiv, »»» me el the 
t.i tb»ac« fcU «74 bI*, ca thU i«t»t ''*«!«» la .tiU. 
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Envoy, nnd plunged deeply into tlio politics of Control Asia ; 
tiio depths which ho songhC to fiithom ever being those in 
■which ho touched with his foot the abominations of that vilo 
'traffic in human flcah, Wluch ho was eager to root out from 
the land. They talked about tho complications that ‘had 
recently arisen — of tho movements of tho Persians, tho 
Russians, and the English, and of the dangers which beset 
tho Oosbeg States, Tho Envoy asked what was to bo dono 
wliat was to be the remedy, Hits was the opportunity which 
ejonoUy desired. “ I have no certain remedy," ho answered ; 
“but there is one which may bo tried- Tlio Eu-ssians will 
invado Kl\iva, and tako other Ooabeg States, on the ground 
that tliey have a right to liberato tlielr people enslaved among 
you. 17e could not say a word agaiust'tliis, nor would wo ; 
for, to be frank ^Yitl^ you, if any of our people had been in the 
condition that theirs arc, we should long ago have demo what 
thoy threaten to do. You must send ever}* Bussian slave out 
of yowE tcTritories, and never captmo any moTc.” “ Wo and 
tho Bokharians hare not many Russians," said the Envey ; 
“ but tho Khiva Khan wouldn’t find it easy to do what you 
projiwse. He has a great many." “ How many ?" “ Store 
than a thousand, certainly. Tliero’s only one ^Tny in wliitdi I 
can sec a likelibood of your plan being accomplished, by tho 
Russians buying oil their people. They aro dispersed among 
many masters ; so tho K-han could not giro them up if ho 
wished." “ I don't think tho Russians would condescend to 
this," returned Conolly, “Perhaps, howover, an nmuigement 
might bo made, if you promised nevor to capture any more. 
What wo\Jd it cost to buy tho tlvousaads you spe^ of?” 
“ Ifot less than fifty or sixty thousand ducats. Perhaps you 
would buy tho whole, and moko tho Russians a present of 
them. This would not bo a great thing after ytmt millions of 
ducats.” “ Well, wo’U discuss all praclicablo means wben tW 
phm is agreed to. And tho Persians 1 Will you let them "o 
til<o, and coaso from your forays ?” “ Oh, you must not 
think of tho IVusians,” wjoined tho Envoy, “ in such an 
nrrungement. Tliore aro too many of them by hiimlroth of 
thousamls. Besides, no want them. Por tho Russians- per- 
haps, wo might come to an arrangement,” “ Sooner or bter 
luethiuks,” said Cutiolly, « yjn^'U Uj obligwl to sati-fy both 
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nations on this score ; but it isn’t for mo to dictate positively 1839. 
on the matter. The question m all its bearings concerns you 
much more than it does ns. "We and the Rushans are people 
likely -to quarrel, if "we come near each other in tho East.' 

TVe, please God, are rvell able to wage war with any nation, 
in any part of tho world, hut we don’t want to quarrel "with 
any people, because war is inhuman and expensive, and be- 
cause it interrupts commerce, which is the boutco of our great 
strengtli. For this reason we wish to keep the Russians at a 
distance ; the best way. of doing so is to bo strong and intl<i- 
pendent (for this reason wo are buildmg up the Afghans), and 
wo don’t make big professions, so wo shall not make big pro- 
nilses. Here” (showing Barnes’s map) “ is our position, there 
is yours j j-ou see that we are far enough from you to pro^ ent 
your eutertiuning tho slightest apprehension of our power, 
though wo are not so far that wo cannot do you good in 
8<n*eral irays. 'Wo should like to confer with you about; tlio 
moans of removing Russia’s pretext for coming farther on in 
your direction. Hear, all of you, what we have to say, and 
adopt what you like. If you like none of our suggestions re- 
garding other lowers, you can open and keep open a friendly 
intercourse with the EugUsh Government, and draw close in 
commercial dealings with our people of Hindostan.” “ Voij* 
goodl very good!” replied tho Envoy; “write to your 
ministers, and wo mil soo tho end. I, for my part, will 
engage that you, or any other (English) Envoy, shall go safely 
up there and back.” 

Again and again tbo Envoy pressed ConoUy to wait until Deisarture 
ho lumsclf had received from the Sooltan his orders to depart, 
that they might travel to Kbokund together ; but the English 
officer pleaded tho instructions of his own Government, and 
declined the invitation. In truth, ho bad already made a 
longer halt at Constautinopte tlwu was consistent with the 
svishes of tho authorities in England, who censured him for 
his delay. But ho had been doing good work. His con- 
fcrciicesi irith the Envoy -from Khokund had clone nuicli to 
detach tliat worthy from tho grasp of Russian tUploinacy, 
which would have hail it all its own svay, if Conolly had not 
boon at Con<taiitinoplo to cxcrciso that licnign infliicnco which 
few uicn could resisL He ]>nrtcd on the best i)o>.siblo terms 
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from the Oosbeg Agent, can^'ing-with him all sorts of friendly 
assurances and eomo pledges ; and on tlio 22nd of August lio 
left Constantinople, en route to Baghdad, intending to reach 
Samsoun as the first stage in his journey. But learning that 
the road thence to Diarhokirwas infested with bands of plun- 
derers, and scarcely passable, ho landed at Trehizondo, and, 
by tlio GonsnVa advice, proceeded to Erzoroum, where he 
arrived early in Beptemher. After a halt of two days, ho 
resumed lus journey, furnished with letters for his safe pro- 
toction to the authorities of the province, and before the end 
of October — having passed a week at Baghdad en route, 
where he first made the acqvuimtance of Major Bawliuson 
he had reached Bushire in the Persian Gulf, where Major 
Hennell, the British Beridcnt, not having immediately at 
his command a Government v^scl, seut Conofiy fonvard in 
a fast-sailing merchant-ship to Bombay, which place he 
reached on the 13th ofNovembcr, 1839. 

From Bombay he made his way to Calcutta, saw tho Go- 
vemoc-Geuetal, expounded hU views, and reouved tho con- 
fidences of Lord Anddand. Nothing could have been more 
propitious than tho conjunctnre. There was a bright flush ‘ 
of success over all our policy in Afghanistan. In Arthur 
ConoUy’s vrords, we liad to all outward seeming “built up 
tho Douranea Empire” agnio. "We had accomplished a great 
rovolutlon. Tho de facto ruler of Afghanistan was beaten 
and a fugitive. Tho nationalUy of tho country was stunned 
and bewildered by the roar of tho British guns. More than “ 


all, tho great magician, who had accomplished this mighty 
cliaugo, was a near rchativo of ConoUy himself. Tho Envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Saojah-ool-liroolk was lus 
cousiu, 'William Macnaghten, about coon to bavo the prefix of 
Sir to lus name — a. namo not to bo mentioned without a 
respectful and a tender rogtcl, for ho waa a bravo and an aWo 
man, who sacrificed his lifo in tho sen ico of lus country. Tlio 
Govcmor-GcncT^,* thoreforo, had no very difficult part to 
play. As Iho Homo Government had lofl it to him to find n 
field of advcnluro for Arthur Conolly, Lord Auckland aUo in 
his turn lea it to Iho representative of British interests in 
Afghimlsian to indicate tho iiarticular scn-ico on wUicli' his 
enthusinstic re!ftl»-e might most advantageously bo employed 
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So ConoUy proceeded to Ganlnil, and in tho spring of 1840 1840. 

■'vas immersed, brcast-lugli, in tho troubled stream of Afghan At CantuL 
politics. "^Tiiat was then stirring in his wonh heart and in 
his active brain may bo gathered from tho letters which ho 
addressed to an old and very dear friend — a man high in 
place and deservedly high in honour. I do not know why, 
in such a work as this, designed, however feeble tho exe- 
cution, to do Iiononr to tho great Indian services, I slionld 
not write, in this place, tho naino of ono who was for many 
years among tho brightest of their ornaments. Tho helovQfl 
friend ‘to whom Arthur ConoUy potired out his heart more , 
freely than to any other correspondent, was Thomas Campbell 
Kobertson, a member of tho Bengal Civil Service, who at 
this time was Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and Provisional Governor-General of IncUn- He 
had risen to this high station after a blameless career of more 
than thirty years of beneficent w<Jrk, in many parts of tho 
country, and in many departments of tire service. “With n 
largeness of .ofilcial 2 eal, which over kept him in the front 
rank of his cotemporaries, ho combined a gennino love of 
•European literatnre, whicli was a source of nnfailing refresh- 
ment to lum in his non-official hours, and made Hm a de- 
lightful companion to the clierishod few whose iotorcourse he 
sought. Ho had ever a high sense of justice— of that justice 
which Las its root in a generous and ^rmpatliising nature — 
and ho groaned in bitterness of spirit over the inroads of that 
new faith wlaidi, during tho later stages of his career, tended 
towards tho absorption of tho native principalities and the 
subversion of tho ancient aristocracy of India. Few members 
of tho enUghtened service to which he belonged had larger 
or sounder views of Indiajy policy; hot a physical infirmit)-, 
wliicli crept upon him in tho prime of his life, debarred him 
from taking his right place in tho public cyo among the 
Indian statesmen of his generation, at a time when tho ser- 
vices of Intlian statesmen wero in great national re<jucst. 

And I am not sure whether lib good old-schooI opinions, 
which ho had lived to soo disowned by a new race of civilians, 
did not help to keep him in tho background. Nothing, at all 
c\ cuts, could convince him that sucli was not tho case. 

Tlicro u cro circumstances of a domestic nature wliicli causctl 
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1810 . Mr, Holiortsou to take ft deep interest in the fortunes of Uio 
young Gaviilry ofiicor, wwl wlncU l»oun(l Arthur ConolJy to 
tlio vetemn ch’llian in bonds ivliicb nt times may liavo bceti 
very painful to him, hut uliich lio would not havo severed for 
tliQ world. I havo srud that wliatwiw stirring in the soldier’s 
warm heart was freely cmmnunicatetl to his friend, who well 
know all lus sorrows. l?o ono couhV understand better than 
llr. Hohortson tlio yearning desire for continual oxcitement 
which at that timo was gnawing Arthur ConoIlj'’8 hrea-st ; no 
one could approclato better the fidl force of every uortl ho 
^ wrote — its tendomess, iU generosity, its considomtion for 
another — when after mucli that, profoimdly touching as is 
tho interest of it, I cannot bring niysolf to make public, ho 
procoedcil to say : Tliose feelings have more force with mo 
than O'er now, because I am about to undertake a journey, 
wliich 13 not ivlthoufc risks to life, and if mine should cud in 
Tartary, I would uot haw her fancy it shortened or carelessly 
veutuMtl in, consequence of roy disappointed lovo for her. 
You will ho able, if neco^aary, to explain that iho cause I go 
upon is oue which <n’ciy' man must bo proud and eager to 
peril his llfo for— tho noblest in which ho could fall 5 and yon 
may ivithout iiesitation assuro her, that I havo rcgained^ft 
cheerful mind, and only liopo that tlio same unfailing spirit 
of goodness who has aunrounded mo with objects to make life ' 
R great blessing will give her tho best gifts of earth, 'and mako 
hex etomally happy in heaven, where nil sepamtions and dis- 
qmctucles will he healed. I meant but to say a few words on 
this subject when I began it, and yet after a whole sheet was 
not half satisfied with what I liavo written. You will divine 
iny thoughts more clearly than I have expressed them, and 
will forgive my proHxi^. It was like your kindness to 
answer for my motive in halting at Constantinople. I only 
get reproof for setting aside Talleyrand’a motto,* but I acted 
honestly, and tho more the politics of Toorkistan open upon 
ns, the more am I satisfied that my conduct was wise. I trust 
that 1 shall prove it by gaining all that you Idiitlly wish mo 
to obtain on tho Jasartos. Many thanks for your offer of 
liabor’s Memoirs, bat I havo already provided myself with a 
copy. It will indeed bo interesting to read tho historj- and 
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thoughts of this great man. in the land of his hirtli- You asfc leio. 
for my sentiments on Afghan affairs as modified by personal 
observation. After I had ended my late jonmSy through the 
country' from Suldmr to Jellalabad, I submitted the impres- 
sions -which I had noted on the w.ay to Sir William Mac- 
naghten, who is the person best qualified to judge and correct 
them. I consider the move into this country unavoidable and 
politic ; but did I not think so, I would exclaim against the 
faintest thought of going back again. The recent hesitation 
is likely to embarrass greatly if not to ruin ns, whereas if wo 
resolutely and literally set ourselves to consolidate the nation- 
ality of the Afghans and to get them good government, we 
shall after some years gain a full return for our money, and 
see that we have been the instruments of incalculable good. 

1 feel very confident about all our policy in Central Asia, for 
1 tlunk that the designs of our Government tharo are honest, 
and tliat they will work with a blessing Irom God, who seems 
now to bo breaking up all the barriere of tbe long closed East, 
for the intrwluctlon of ChxhUan knowledgo and peace. It is 
deeply interesting to watch the effects tlmt are being produced 
by tho exertions of tho European powers — some, selfish and 
contrary, others, still selfish, but qualified with peace and 
generosity j all mado instrumental to good. Sco the French 
in Africa, tho English, Austrians, and Bnssians on tho Sos- 
phoTUS, forcing tho Turks to be Europeans under a shadow of 
3Ioliammodanism, and providing for tho peaceful settlement 
of tlio fairest and mo't sacred countries in the world. Will 
you turn aside nhen you go home at the end of next year to 
ECO ‘ tho<c blessed acres wliicli Our SaWonr trod ?’ Syria, it 
seems, is to revert to tho Porte. If so, and Ibo now Sultan * 
acts up to tho * Haiti Sdierifs’ (Khat-o-Sbereef) which ho 
puhVisliod soon after his accession, tho now eager desire of tiie 
Jews to return to the Holy Land of their fathers will find 
speedy gratification- Did you attentively read that K3iat-o- 
Fhcrecf? If not, it may interest you to peruse tho copy 
whiclt I enclose. It has l>cen considerably fingered, for I 
have l>eon concocting from it an address wluch we hoped 
Shah Soojftb wonlcl adopt ; hut lus Majesty, I regret to say, 
ran a ool<l eye over tho pnxluction, anti said it was imieh t<>o 
n'fitKxl for Ills that the}* liad too much wind in their 
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lieads already, and that lio would consider of something brief 
and more suited to their cur-liko understandings. Tliis is not 
quite tho mood for an Afghan regenerator. Sir William . 
!&IacDaghten deals YCiy tenderly with liim, and probably this 
brings him round to points which our impatient desire for 
reform, would orcrleap. If the Envoy had a carle hlanclie at 
fhe Calcutta treasury, and could say, * I’ll givo your Majestj 
so much to do so and so,* we should get on better arid "faster, 
but Lord A. already begins to ash when tho Shah will be able 
to keep liimself, wlule tbo King answers that proposal nrith 
‘ Give mo time to see what my means really arc,’ and looks 
anxiously out for members of his body politic to which he 
may apply tho scrow. Yon and Sir James Camao must back 
Sir "WilHara against the easy-going secretaries, who, quietly 
culrencbcd ndtliin the Ditch, rave about economy, and senten- 
tiously recommend prudence. ^If wo treat the Toorkistan 
question liberally, wo shall, I tbhik, secure tho great position 
which we have now gjdncd> and moke our jealousy of Russian 
advance in this direction the means of purifying and enrich- 
ing to our future advantage tho whole of Oosbeg Tartaiy. 
You will have heard that my ronlo has been changed, and 
that I and Major lUwlmson are to proceed in the first in- 
stance to the head-quarters of General Per-owsky, or -ofFstyj 
there to eeo that he does not exceed the Emperor’s declara- 
tions, and I hope quietly to commence the arraiigemeut which 
it is proposed to base upon Kohund. You saw tho ‘ instruc- 
tions’ issued to mo for my mission to the latter state, and 
probably guessed that I fohowed the usual practice of Envoys 
in drawing them up for myself. I am very glad that you 
* approved of their tenor. Sir James Camac has also written 
hi^ nppnmd of this mission, and comforted mo with expres- 
sions like yours for tho jobation that I got from homo for 
delaying at Constantinople. His honour, moreover, verj’ 
kindly sent me a public acknowledgment that my labours in 
this journey were esteemed, tho which I add to the papers 
now fonva^ed to please my brother, who thinks more about 
mo Uian 1 clo^-e. Lorf A«cklaB<l also wrote Tcy Idndly 


Itolmson shmdd proceed together to tlio Hussion cimp „t 
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Khiva, but tho failuro of General Pcroffsld’s expedition bad 1840 . 
caused this plan to be abandoned ; and Jjord Auckland was 
•growing more and more distrustful of the benefits of extend- 
ing tho “great gamo” all over Central Asia. Eager for 
action as Conollj was, tlto folding up of fl sdiemo which, ac- 
cording to his perceptions, embraced nothing less than a grand 
Anti-slavery Confederation, was a heavy disappointment to 
him. ** I was greatly disappointed,” ho wrote to the same 
dear old friend at tho end of May, when Lord Auckland’s 
prohibitory letter arrived, for I had set my heart upon thi? 
nobly-stirring employment, and when tlie chance of it seemed 
removed, I felt the blank that a man must feel who has a heavy 
grief as the thing to fall back npon ; but then, this very 
sorrow operated to compose me, showing that I ought to sit 
loos© to lesser disappointments. Now tilings look promising? 
hut tho Governor-General is so anxious to get off without 
embarking in anything new, that he may put a second veto 
npon it, at least on onward progress. I send yon my ToorHsh 
notions, contained in two letters to Lord Auckland, with a 
continuation of the proceedings of which I inflicted a first part 
upon you. Pleaso send all on, when perused, to my brother 
at Saharonpore, under fimnk. I am ashamed of the 
first page now that I read its murmuring tenor, but it is dark, 
and just post-time, and you will forgive my groans. I never 
utter them to anybody else. I hope to hear from you before 
we start. "Write me your sentiments on my Toorkistan policy'. 
Macnagbten will forward tliem alter me, and it will be both a 
satisfaction to hear from you and a benefit to hear yonr sug- 
gestions. Yon need not care to write fireely, for I am sure you 
will write nothing to offend the Ooroos, shonld your letter — ’ 
which is not probable — fall into their li^ds. I am sure that 
extended liberality is the policy. If yoy agree with me, back 
tlie scheme.” 

Upon this great question of tho extension of onr diplomacy 
in Toorkistan, the highest authorities were dirided. Sir 
Alexander Bumes was strongly opposed to tho scheme, as ono 
invobung extraordinary risks;* but Sir W. IMacnaghten had 

• The letters ©f Bimies to Dr. Lord, I notol down » number of pussaf:® 

In 184i},_»T« fall of emphatie pr>* iUostrstiTV of his opinions upon 
tests agsinst this tipeditioa. During subject, from which 1 tsie the foIlowiflS 
thepreparatlonof thepreeedlnghletnoir, u suffioent lor th* purpose; “Msrch 
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advantages that might ensue from Conolly’s mission to Kho- 
k\u\d. Whilst tho question xvaa still in aboy;u\ce, about tho 
midcUo of Jul}*, the latter u'Toto to Major Bawlinson, at Can- 
tlahar, sajnng: “ Spito of all tho encouragements to porsovero 
that Todd’s letters from Abbott and Shakespear afford, Bumes 
persists in believing that all interference in Toorldstan on oUr 
part has been and ^vill bo * insanity.’ * Our rear,' ho says, * is not 
secure enough.’ Tlicn make it more so. But don’t, for tlus 
imperfect reason, give up ns lost the important ground in 
front, upon tho independeneo of whidi frohi Russian control 
depends your retaining the necessary footing that yon have 
• gained in Afghanistan. Our endeavour to form a peacefiil 
and just confederation of tho Oosb^ porvers for tho preserva- 
tion of their independence, cannot eomroit ns in any 'svay, 
rvliile tho Imorvledgo gained in the endeavour (supposing a 
failure, rvluch I do not) ■will better enable us to resort to tho 
ttftima ratio, if the Ooroos should force sucli an appeal upon us. 
I was muoli gratified by a perusal of Shakespear’s letter; it 
shows him to be a man of ready apprehension and soxmd sense, 
and has given Sir William a very favourable idea of his 
capacity, wliich ho will not fail to report to the Govemor- 
Gener^ I shall be glad to think that I have such a fellow- 
labourer in the field^ if I am sent to any part of it, which 
appears more than ever probable, though cot yet positive — 
though I have no end of regret that "we did not start at once 

for the Jasartes together. I think it must end in my 

going to Khokund, probably rid Khiva, •with the Envoy 
thcncc, Yakoob Bai, with whom I have established great 
croneyism, in order that I may communicato Sir William’s 
last instructions to Shakespear. Perhaps I may come round 
by Bokliara, if the Ameer relents upon the last forcible appeal 
that Sir William is about to mako to him through two Sahib- 
zadelis, whom Shah Soojali sends with a letter recapitulating 
all that ho and his allies, tho English, have done to disabuse 
tho Commanderof tho Faithful of unjust notions and unneces- 
sary' apprehensions, religious and political, and of all the in- 
sults and injuri&s that tho said allied Governments have re- 
ccivccl in return; briefly ceding with a request to know 
whether he is considcrwl n friend or enemy, and bogj^ing to Ik* 
the nic<liuin of a similar question from the Engir«h Goveni- 
n % 
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IMQ. mcnt, wto, considoring the long detention of their Envoy, 
Colonel Stoddart, infra their dig.y ^vill expect his lionoura e 
leleasQ as tho first sign of any Wendly disposition tha t e 
Ameer may feel towards them, and require explanation o 
■ conduct in thus treating their Ambassador and missives, 
should have mentioned this first, hut my brain has got mud 
"with much copying and original scribhling, this being a vc^ 
busy day, and John* having shirked clerk’s work for the 
organisation of more Jan-Bazes.” 

' That tbo'missiou, which he so longed to undertake, was a 
perilous one, was not to ho disguised- Captain Abbott ba 
gone to Khiva, and had fought for bis life. Colonel Stoddart 
had gone to Bokhara, and had been thrown into hopeless 
captivity. The liberation of poor Stoddart was one of the 
many benevolent objects which Conolly hoped to accomplish by 
bis embassy. It was with much grief and disappointment, 
therefore, that he saw the efforts of our Goveniment to oljtain 
tho release of their officer limited to the despatch of a letter 
from Shah Soegah to the Ameer of Bokhara. Even this was 
a slow process. “At last,” wrote Conolly, on the 24th of 
July, to Major Rawlinson, *‘we have got tho letter to the 
Ameer of Bokhara, through the Shah’s dufter (office), and the 
two Sahibtadehs propose starting with it to-morrow, whicli 
their calendar shows to be a remarkably fortunate day. May 
their errand bo succcssfiil I Poor Stoddart’s health was drunk 
last night at the Ghuzni armiversary dinner, among absent Eng- 
lish friends, after a briefly cloq^uent speech by Sir Alexander, 
who’ concluded by expressing a liopo that if the last of Sir 
■William Macnaghten’s amicable endeavours to bring the Ameer 
to reason should fail, our ^lUant and unfortunate countryman 
would bo released from captivity by Bai-on BoXhara, You 
may imagine tho accent and energy with which Bumes 


cap and whip ; and I thouglft as wo rodo homo, in tUolovelicst 
of calm nights, how very much English gentlemen lot them- 
sclvos down by thesovnlgar outbreaks. I remain in uncertainty 

• in. Irothcr, Jolui »» %\UuU to the Caohul JliMioo. 


tiituiacrcd out tito two last words." Then, after a detailed 
nccomitof other uproarious incidents of tho anniversary dinner 
ho UTotc, with characteristic delicacy of feeling : “ I felt very 
much ashamed of jaysclf when mv Gliibro Ind Imniln.i — — 
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atont ilio Toorkistan jonmey. I must go at last, and if so, I’ll 1810. 
■writ© all tbo scientific parts of my researcbes to you, that you 
may add learned notes to tbem.** A few days afterwards bo 
^’hroto Again to tbo samo correspondent, saying: ^‘If lever 
cool my parclied brow in the Jasartes, I’ll drink a goblet of 
its waters to tbo extension of your shadow in every direction. 

YouVo a great game, a noble game before you, and I have 
strong hope that you will be able to steer through all jealousy, 
and caprice, and sluggishness, till the Afghans unite with yonr 
OAvn countrymen in appreciating your labours for a fine nations 
regeneration and advancement. Theso aro not big words, 
stnmg for sound or period. I didn’t know that I could well 
express my desire more simply, certainly not when ^vriting at 
a long cantor to reach tho post-bag oro it closes for tbo nigbt. 

I’vo been rendering English into Persian, and Persian into 
English, till I fool quite addled, and every half hour brings 
ouo. of Sir William’s comprobensivo requests in a pencil 
note.” 

Tlio month of August dawned anspiciously, and tie clouds 
soon began to disappear. On tho 4th ho wrote, in tho 
highest spirits, to Major Ilawlinson, at Cnndahar, Ba}*ing: 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah I I do believe that I am fairly going now, 
so accept my best tliauks for your congratulations, I rcccivo 
them -with a pang of real regret that you are not going witli 
moj but Todd bids mo bo comforted with tho thoughts of 
your realised important elevation, so I’ll utter no vain words. 

Nothing can bo done ahead, unless AfgbailJstan is properly 
settled, and I have confident hope of your being highly instru- 
mental to this desirable end.” 


Tlio fact ■^va3 that help liad como to him from an unexpected Syad z»lud. 

KW/raiA Evfftiy, 

with whom ho had discussed tho politics of Toorkistan in Con- 
stantinople, had ^vritlcn him a letter reminding him of their 


past acquaintance, stating that it had sufficed to keep him out 
of tlio hands of Ru^ia, and adding that ho had been to Kliira, 
where ho Ijad soon Richmond Sliakcspcar, but tliat lie had 
hoiKsl to hear from Conolly at Slcshed. Sir William 
naghtcii lost no timo in sending a trandaiion of this 1 
tho Govcmor-Gcncra!, observing: **TIjo cvidenco wl 
letter affords of tho importance tlial Syud Zaliid con 
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1840 ^. attach to iho friendship of the British Government, in that ho 
has had opportunity of consulting with tlio Court of Xhiv'a 
about the results of manifested intentions of Bussia towards 
Toorkistan, will, I have no doubt, be judged vorj' satisfactory 
by his Lordship in Counril. Syud Zahid shows that he 
waited a whole month at Meshed in the hope of hearing from 
Captain Conolly, who gave to expect that he himself, or 
some other British officer, would be appointed to join him on 
the Persian frontier, for the purpose of proceeding with ium, 
via Khiva, to Khokund; and the stress that he lays upon his 
sacrifice of Russian offers for the sake of English connosion, is 
60 strong, that I am of opinion we should no longer liesitate to 
show our sense of his friendly overtures, especially since it ap- 
pears, from a private letter from Lieutenant Shakespear to 
Major Todd, that, judging from my former notifications of an 
intention to depute Captain Conolly and Major Bawlinson to 
Khokund, he had spoken at Khiva of the expected arrival 
there of the two officers in company with the Khan Huznit’s 
Envoy to tliia place.” 

loii. Tlic precise objects of the mission were, as officially noted, 
the establishment of a correct impwssion, at every place whicli 
Conolly might visit, of British policy and stren^h, as it boro 
upon Asia and on Europe (with reference especially to our 
intetfeteucfl ia Afghanistan), the strengUiening of amicable 
arrangements with the chief Oosbog powers, wliich had shown 
a friendly disposition towards us, and endeavouring to per- 
euado them to hdp themselves, and enable us to help them, by 
doing prompt justice to their eaiomies, and forming an sgree- 
lucnt with each other to provcot or to rodress futuro injuries 
done by any ono party among them to Russia, so as to deprive 
tho latter power of all pretext for interfering ndth tlicir inde- 
pendence, Either at Klih a or Kliokund, Conolly n as to learn 
the result of Shah Boojah’s mission to Bokliam to obtain Ibo 
rcloaso of Colonel Ftwldart, If by the influence thus exerted 
or by other moans, tho Ameer should Iw induccxl to exhibit a 
ilofidcd Ui<.iwsition to ateno for his past conduct, and to ro- 
tfumc frretidly relation with «h and ibo Afghan Kinr’ Conidlv' 
VNa.^ authorised to return to Afglmnblan rid Bokhai^ Otlicr- 
wi-o, his eoun-o uas to W rcgiihatiri hy circninstaiiccs 
Tl,o general scheme of the mission having l«cn settled and 
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but, as I Bjud before, you occupy a bigh and useful station, 
and can’t bo at two places at once. If tbe Britisb Govern- 
ment woT;ild only play the grand game — belp Russia cordially 
to all tbat sba has a right to espect — shake hands with Persia 
— got her all possible amends from the Oosbegs, and securo 
her such a frontier as would both keep these men-stcalers and 
ravagers in wholesome check — take away her pretext for 
pushing herself in, letting herself be pushed on to the Oxus ; 
force the Bokhara Ameer to be just to us, the Afghans, the 
other Oosheg States, and lua own kingdom. But why go on, 
you know my — at any rale in ono sense — enlarged views, 
Inshallfih 1 the expediency — nay, the necessity of them will 
be seen, and wa shall play the noble part tbat the first Chris- 
■' tian nations of the world ought to fill.” This, however, was 
only a false start. September found him_ still at Caubtd, 
“ bothered and detained but on tbe 3rd ho reported tbat he 
was at last fairly off— “ King’s and Company’s and Oorgun- 
jeo men,” commencing their first march. 

It happened that at this time great events were taking 
shape in Afghanistan. The deposed Ameer of Caubul, who 
had for sorao time been an exile- and a fugitive, was now 
returning to tbo land of his fathers and raising the tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosb in a last despairing effort to recover his 
lost dominions. A slender detachment of troops, principally 
of Shah Soojah’s army, poste<l. at Bamcean, was tlireatened 
by tbo advancing levies of tho ex- Ameer, and it was necessary 
to send a regiment of tbo Company’s troops to reinforce them. 
Tliey started from Caubul at tho very time of ConoUy’s de- 
parhiro ; so lie accompanied them, and was present in Bricra- 
dior Dennio’s action -with Dost Mahomed and the Walleo 
of Kliooloom on tho J8lh of September. Tlio victory then 
gained clcarcdthoway for thoadvoncoof tho British iUatwa- 
so Conolly and his pushed on through the country of 
tho HazarcUs, without any remarknUo adventures by tho 
way. Ever os ho went there ro^ up before liim fresh evi- 
dchcoa of tho uhjquHy of tho detcstablo traffic in human flesh 

. which it was tlw darling object ofliis soul to suppress “Tlio 

•'i.rticlt8,”llo^■nolIlin Ksjounial, “which Iho Heznrohs mid 
IniMk tokc to itmAct ara mm and tcomm, small 
cons, sheq. ic. it In tho nciglihourhood of Jlaimumd! 
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ho found that slaves wore tho roprosentativos of valuo in that 
part of tho country. One man offered him a good horse, in 
exchange for a pony and a young male slavo. \Vheu Couolly 
asked him if ho were not ashamed of dealing in God’s crea- 
tures, he apologised by saying that ho did not mean a slavo 
in tho flesh, but tho moncy-valuo of a slave— “ showing,” 
said Oonolly, that men are l)ero a standard of barter, as 
sheep are among tho Hazarehs.” 

There was a war then raging between tho Imauks and tho 
Hazarohs, which greatly increased tho difficulties and the 
dangers of the journey, but after some adventures, ConoUy 
and hia companions reached Merv, which is tho head-quarters 
of tho slave-trade of Toorkistan. Hero tho things which ho 
saw filled bis soul with measureless compassion, and excited 
the keenest indignation. And ho suffered all tho more in the 
presence of so much iniquity, because bo felt that he was 
condemned to silence. I have found it necessary,” he said, 
*‘to repress oven the expression of our sympatliies for the 
strangers who are so unhappily enslaved in this country, for 
the interference of Abbott and Sliakespear for tho release of 
tho Russian captives has given rise to an idea, which lias 
spread like wildfire through Toorkistan, that the English 
have come fonvard as deliverers of all who are in bondage 
there— a notion which, grateful as it may ho to our national 
reputation, required to bo corrected by all who come to 
Oosbeg Tartary in any political character, lest it should excite 
tho enmity of slave-owners against all our efforts for good 
among them, as well as increase tho unhappiness of the en- 
slaved. To you, however, I may mention that tho state of 
, affairs here is pitiable in tho extreme, and such as to make 
every Englishman who TOtnesses it most earnestly reprobate 
tho idea of our consenting to its continuance for tho sake of 
any political contingency whatever.” Dcterminctl, as ho said, 
to oxamino into all tho sins of tho place, ho rode into tho 
slave-market, and saw “enough to shame and sicken tho 
coarsest heart.” Slaves of both sexes and all ages were ex- 
posed for sale, and intending purchasers were going about • 
from one group to another, “ handling thorn liko cattle.”* But' 

• To tills ConoUy sdJss “Juilge esmo oot from visitlnR the Dil 
only from the following note. As we Tcraor), n party of ZeVkah Toorkoraans 
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otlier feelings than theso vrero raised by tlie eight of the deso- 
late ^ancleiur of tho mins of Merv. His eager imagination 
grasped the idea of il» restoratioa to its pristine glories ; and 
he exclaimed: “ Shall we not, some of these days, exert the 
influences, wliich our grand move across the Indus has gained 
for us, to make Morv onco more ‘ a King of the Earth,’ hy 
fixing its borders in peace between tho destructively bostilo 
parties, who now keep up useless dtdms to it, and by causing 
tho desolate city to rise again, in the centre of its national 
fruits, as au coiporium for commerce, and a link in the chain 
of dvilising intercourso between Europe and Central Asia?” 

“ Our route from Merv to Khiva,” wrote Conolly in his re- 
port, “ struck into that taken before us hy Shakespear. From 
tho canal beyond the Murghah, at whitdi we halted to lay iu 
^yater, we marched seventeen miles. nortli to camp in the 
desert. In the first ten miles were \’iaiblG in all directions the 
ruins of former little castles, about which lay broken bricks 
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anti potter}'. After the first two miles, wo found tliin drift- 18 H) — i 
Nuul lyin" hero and tlicro upon tbo hard clay plain, hut there 
M-as nouo to signify, even to tho end of tho stage ; and it may 
ho inferred that if, after so many years of abandonment, so 
little sand has been colloctotl hero, tho annufd drift in time of 
full habitation and tillage would not bo left, Next day wo 
marched eighteen miles north to the single well of Torch, tho 
road generally over sand, which lay balf-hoof deep n])on tho 
hartl plain, tliough occasionally wo bad to pass deep J>ods, 
gathered loosely upon this foundation. Ever}' now and then 
a patch of the hard soil appeared quite bare, and wo could ob- 
^^er^e hero and onwards to tho Oxiis, that in soil of this de- 
scription are set tho roots of nearly all tho busljcs and slirnbs 
which cover tho surfiice of tho \vil(lcmess. Tho sixth 

march of twenty milc«, over similar sandy and undulating 
plain, took us to Tukht— a sj>ot from which this road is named 
—marked by a broad belt of bare, loos© sand-bilU, whicb rise 
o^ er each other towards tho centre from tlio Icngtli of twenty 
to eighty feet, ami scr.'o as reservoirs for tho snow and rain- 
water that fall upon them. "We found boles about three feet 
deep, dug at the bases of the most sheltered sand-hills, con- 
taining a foot or more of filtered and deliciously s^^eet water, 
and it n-as only uecessaiy on draining a hoi© to scoop a little 
more sand from its bottom, and to wait awhile for a fresh 
supply to rise into it.” Tlie seventh march carried him on 
fifteen miles with the same exccUent supply of water. Tho 
eighth took him the same distance to the “ broad dry' bed of 
tho Oxus,” in which he encamped, amongst reeds and 
jungle-wood, near the left bank of the actual river, where the 
.stream Tvas six hundred and fifty yards broad, flowing in 
eddies, with tho dirty colour of the Gianges, at the rate of two 
miles and tliree-quarters an hour. A noble stream,” he added, 

“hut, alas I without anything in the shape of a boat upon it.” 

Ho looked in i-ain for truces of mvilisation, and grieved over 
their absence. 

Tho be^nning of the new year (1841) found him at Khiva, l84i. 

. waiting for the arrivnl'of tho ruler of that place, tho “ Ivlian-^* Khiv*. 
Huzrut,” who was then absent from his capital on a hunting 
excursion. On the return of tte Klian, he received tho Eng- 
lish Envoy with becoming eoiirtes>y and ittepcct, Conolly 
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isii. described bim as a digmfied and gontloraaa-liko person, about 
fifty years of ago,gentlo in Ids manners, kindly and affable 
in Ids address, with a low pleasant voice, and a habitual smile 
upon his fa«j. In the presenco of such a man ConoUy soon 
felt himself at case, and several lengthened conferences took 
place in the Khan's tent. ConoUy spoke in Persian, and the 
Klian in Toorkisb, and a native official interpreted between 
tUem. The was altogether in a warKke frame of diind, 
and not a little boastful in Ids spcecli. He was deter- 
mined,” ho said, to punish tho IChokundees j and as to the 
Persians and tho Russians, lot them come.” ^Vhen ConoUy 
pointed out tho danger of tins, ho said j ** If tho Persians 
obtain. European aid to invade mo, I will employ your aid to 
ropol tbem.” ^‘Tho British Government,” replied ConoUy, 
‘HviU doubtless do iU utmost in ovei^* case to prevent tho 
borders of IHiarasm.from being broken up; hut it cannot 
take part against any of your Jlajosty’s enemies who may 
<wmo with ajust ground for Invasion.” Bliat just groiuid,” 

asked tho IClian, “ can tho Persians assert?” One,” rcpUetl 
ConoUy, which no third nation can disallow— that your 
Majesty’s subjecU carrj' off their men, women, and children, 
and w?ll them liko four-foolctl boastj*.” But nothing could 
pcrsiisdo tho Ivlian Iluznit that any real dangers bc^t him. 
Ho was olidumto and ummpre4.sionnl)Io ; and c\rn nhen 
ConoUy told him that, in tho ovrnt of n Persinn adxTUica Into 
Toorkittaii, tho wliolo slax*o jiopulatiou would riso against 
lilm, ho still snxUexl at tho picture that wm placcil Leforo 
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States, and, as Lo believed, of every nation tliat passively per- I8ii. 
mittod it. But it uas plmn tliat Artliur Couolly was drifting 
into danger ; and one wlio was at tlio same time liis relative, 
his dear friend, and his honoured political cliicf, wrote to him 
in the hope of saving him. ** I havo told yon in several of 
my late letters,” wrote Sir William Macnaghten, “ tliat I 
feared your zeal would lead you into difficulties, and I havo 
implor^ yon not to attempt too much cither in tho cause of 
Policy or Humanit}*. Inveterate habits aro not to bo got 
rid of by any sudden exertion of diplomatic skill. You arc 
considered as being a great deal too high in your language 
and too visionary in your vicu'S. You must adapt yourself 
to tho sober and unambitious tone of tbo Council Board.” 

And then camo an extract, to the eflbct indicated above, from 
the letter of a member of tho Supremo Council. But Mac- 
naghten’a letter never readied Arthur ConoUy. By what 
process it came into my hands I knotv not ; but it lies before 
mo as clean and as little travel-stained os if it had been 
■mitten yesterday in Belgravia. 

During his sojonm hero, ConoUy wrote a long and interest- 
ing letter to Major RawUnson, in which ho said : “ I have re- 
sumed my communications to Sb: J. Hobbouse, lest I should 
be thought sul^ at the Lard blows sent to me fiem Cannon- 
row, since the days in which I experienced his great kindnbss 
there. I feel comforted under these severities by .a conviction 
that I acted honestly, and by a strong notion that I acted 
rightly, which is not sajung a very great deal for myself, since it 
is natural that a moderate capadty which has bad its attention 
directed to a subject for several years should form a more ex- 
tensive ■view of it than the mind of tho greatest genius upon 
whom it comes in all its compUcatlons with suddermess. Sir 
J. H., though fiery and somewhat resolved in his first opinions, 
is a generous-hearted and just man, and when at tho cud ho 
sees that the Secret Committee has been too rigid, he will, I 
doubt not, cause all possible amends to be made. If this con- 
smnmation should not reward my submission, I must just 
closo the account, as tho Khan does that of his troubles, by 
placing against the balance — Etsmut! Some rubs havo been 
inflicted which don’t heal, but leave scars on the heart that go 
to a longer settling day. Those who give concise verdicts 
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described bim as a di^ificd and gentlenian-liko porson^ about 
fifty years of age, gentle in his manuors, kindly and affablo 
in Ins addrcsS) 'with a low pleasant voice, and a habitual smile 
upon hia face. In the presence of such a man ConoUy soon 
felt bimsglf at ease, and several lengthened conferences took 
place in the Khan’s tout. Conolly spoko in Persian, and the 
Khan in Toorkish, and a native official interpreted betTr'cen 
them. The Khan was altogether in a ■tvarliko ftamo of mind, 
and not a little boaatfiil in his speech. He was deter- 
mined,” he said, “ to ptmish the Khokimdees ; and ns to the 
Persians and the Russians, let them come.” Wlien Conolly 
pointed out the danger of this, ho said : If the Persians 
obtain European aid to invade me, I will employ your aid to 
repel them.” “The British Government,” replied Conolly, 
will doubtless do its utmost in every case to prevent the 
borders of Kharasm.from being broken upj but it cannot 
take part against any of your Majesty’s enemies wbo may 
come with a just ground for invasion.” “ What just ground,” 
askod the Khan, “ can tho Persians assert f” “ One,” replied 
Conolly, which no third nation can disallow— that your 
Majesty’s subjects cany off their men, women, and cliildren, 
and soil them like four-footed beasts.” But notliing could 
persuade tho Khaa Huzrut that any real dangers beset him. 
He was obdurate and unimpressionablo j and even when 
ConoUy told him that, iu the event of a Persian advnnco into 
Toorkistan, tho whole slavo population would riso against 
him, ho stUl smiled at the picturo that was placed before 
him. 


It was doubted in the Couuril Chamber of Calcutta whether 
Arthur ConoUy, in theso conforences with the Khan Huzrut 
had diplomatically playod his part wolL But diplomacy and 
philanthtopy ato too often divorced. It was said that British 
influence at Kliiva was “ based on Ids (tho Khan’s) lookinf^ 
on us ns helpers to get out of dUEoulties ho docs eoo. If wo 
point out and prcadi about difficulties ho does noi sco, bo will 
think wo create them.” But whatever may bo the soundness 
of tlus— and in good {rutli I do not dispute it— ou tho whole 
porlmps, it is plessant to thinli of t!,st cagor, ardent 'Iranm- 
mtj- ivlucU srould not .nffor Inm for a momont to Wot llio 
foni traffic m Immanlicsli.-nludi'iras tl.o sliamoof llio Ooste- 
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States, and, as he believed, of evoiy nation that passively per- isii. 
mitted it. But it was plain that Arthur ConoUy was drifting 
into danger ; and one who was at tho same time his relative, 
his dear friend, and his honoured political chief, ■wrote to him 
in the hope of saving him. ** I Iiave told yon in several of 
my lato lettore,” ■UTote Sir Willi.am JUacnaghten, “ that I 
feared yom* zeal would lead you into difficulties, and I have 
implored you not to attempt too much cither in the cause of 
Policy or Humanity. Inveterate habits are not to bo got 
rid of hy any sudden exertion of diplomatic sldlL You are 
consider^ as being a great deal too high in your language 
and too •visionaty in your views. You must adapt yourself 
to the sober and unambitious tone of tbo Council Board.” 

And then came an extract, to the effect indicated above, from 
the letter of a member of the Supremo Council. But ITac- 
naghten’s letter never reached Arthur ConoUy. By what 
process it came into my hands I know not ; but it lies before 
me ns clean and as little travel-stained as if it had been 
written yesterday in Belgravia. 

During liis sojourn here, ConoUy wrote a long and interest- 
ing letter to Major Eawlinson, in wliich he said : “ I have ro- 
snmed my communications to Sir J. Hobbonse, lest I should 
bo thought sully at the hard blows sent to me from Cannon- 
row, since the days in which I experienced lus great kindness 
there. I feel comforted under these severities by a conviction 
that I acted honestly, and by a strong notion that 1 acted 
rightly, wliich is not saying a very great deal for myself, since it 
is natural that a moderate capacity wliich has had its attention 
directed to a subject for several years should form a more ex- 
tensive view of it than tho mind of tho greatest genius upon 
whom it comes in aU its coriipUcations with suddenness. Sir 
J. H., though fiery and somewhat resolved in his first opinions, 
is a gcncrous-hcartcd and just man, and when at tho end he 
sees that tho Secret Committes) has been too rigid, he ■will, I 
doubt not, cause all possible amends to bo made. If this con- 
summation should not reward my submission, I must just 
close tho account, as tho Khan docs that of liis troubles, hy 
placing against tho balance — Hamutt Some rubs have been 
inflicted which don’t heal, but leave scars on tho heart that go 
to a longer settling day. Those who give concise verdicts 
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3841. slioxJd rcmemlDer this i)efiji© tbcy nccnso » xoRH of onythmg 
approaching to deception, as some confidential clerk did in my 
case ivith three flourishes of a goose-quill ere stepping into his 
omnibus for Putney, . « . I shall be anxious to know how 

Sir Alexander (Bumes) treats tliis matter. He judged the 
missions of Abbott and Sbakespear to be measures of ‘ perfect 
insanity but now tiiey have been productive of much good 
result, I trust that he will sea tho expediency of ‘ going ahead 
to make tho most of the work. Or will he say that the Ides 
of March are not yet past, and still hook on a caution to my 
impatient wheels ? I do believe tbat but for Bumes s ‘ khab- 
burdat’ (take care") to Lord Auckland, I should ere this have 
taken measure of the Jaxartes ; but when he succeeds to the 
ministerial chair at Caubnl, he wDl seo much flirther over the 
. Hindoo Koosh than he can be expected to do in a seat wbicb 
gives him no reins to hold, and I shall look for his patronage 
of my largest plan. Ton will seo that in my letter to Sir 
"William I have taken the liberty of quoting your opinion as 
well os Todd's abont the supposed sanction to tho advance. 1 
havo done this in selMefcnco, lest it should be made to ap- 
pear tliat I have marked Khokund as a point on the face of tho 
earth which I, Arthur Conolly, mtwt roach, ho it for good or 
bo it for ovib It rca% is not so. I havo already given reasons 
erfough to yon for wishing to proceed ; hut I w’ill clwerfidly 
go to any ono of tho canlinal points tliat remain, if tho imtlio- 
ritics that bo so order my steps. I don’t understand Lord 
Auckland’s rovoko, unless tho question has Ixrcomo a dnol be- 
tween tho political cliiof of Catibul and tho poHticaJ secretary 

in Calcutta. .... Our mission was to Kliiva nntl Kliokiind ; 

tho despatch docs not mention tho first place with a limita- 
tion, and the En> oy’s loing friends display such an indefinite 
acquaintance with tho courttry boyoiid tiio Hindoo Koosh, in 
which tToeps were to \>o placed to prevent tho spreading of 
false nunours, that it is not to ho inferred from Ihoir toiii- 
mmiications that they did not mean us to go tho wliolo ho<' 
if sticli a rimilo may, without ofTcneo, l>o applied to n Ma- 
raimo-." Mcl. «l,o tl,i„k .t all „l„,.t tl,n 

c\enta uhiel: cast their bIhmIow* iK-furo them,” u-roto Conollv 
in coiicUision, mnst furcsco aueli questions. la it fair U it 
l«.lUir, to a.-i.d mu* of tlioir agents Imifn df) 7 eti sa«mt. cx’im-s- 
M<.«« which make turn a rtmnmeier wl».n. be diouldlK* derhhsl, 
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Blioiild remetn’bGT tliia before they accuse ft man of ^^hinfr 
approaching to deception, as some confidential clerk did in my 
case rrith thr^e floxtrisheaof a goose-quill ero stepping into lii^ 
omnibus for Putney. . . . 1 shall be noxious to know how 

Sir Alexander (^Bnmes) treats this matter. He judged the 
missions of Abbott and Sh^espear to be measures of ‘ perfect 
insanity hnt now they have been productive of much good 
result, I trust that ho will sec the expediency of ‘ going ahead 
to make the most of the work. Or will ho say that the Ides 
of March arc not yet past, and still hook on a caution to my 
impatient wheels ? I do believo that but for Bumes’s ‘ kliab- 
hurdar’ (take care) to Lord Auckland, I should ore this have 
taken mcasuro of Iho Jaxartes ; but when he succeeds to the 
ministerial chair at Canbul, ho wUl see much farther over the 
. Hindoo Kooah tbair ho can bo expected to do in ft soat which 
gives him no reins to hold, and I shall look for his patronage 
of my largest plan. You will see that in my letter to Sir 
■William I have taken the liberty of quoting yorir opinion as 
■well as Todd’s about the supposed sanction to Urn atlvance. I 
have done tliis in self-defence, lest it should bo made to ap- 
pear that I have marked KLobund as tv point on tho face of t!»o 
earth which I, Arthur Conolly, must reach, bo it for goo<l or 
lie it for eviU It tcally is not so. 1 Ivavo already gh'cu reasons 
erfough to you for vrlshing to ptoceotl ; but I vvill cliocrfully 
go to nny ono of tho cardinal points that remain, if the autho- 
rities that bo so onlor my step.s. I don’t understand Lonl 
Auckland’s revoke, unlc'fl tho question has liccomo ft duel bo- 
twoen tho political chief of Caubul and tho political secretary 
in Calcutta. .... Our mission waste I^ii\*n and Khokund ; 


tho dc«patcii docs not mention tlio first place with a limlta- 
lion, and tho Envoy’s loving friends display sncli an indefinite 
iK-qnaintnnco with tho conrttiy beyond tho Hindoo Koosh, in 
which troops were to l» plac«l to prevent tlio spreading of 
fuKx nmvours, that it is not to bo infornxl from tlicir coni- 
ttuitiictUions that they did not mean us to go tho whole lio", 
if such a simile may, without o(rvncc, bo njqdicd to a JIa- 

events u Inch cast tlioir shadou.s l^-fore thom,”uToto Conollv, 
in conclndoii, “nuut foresco wich que-vtioiH. 1» 5t fair is "it 
I«litie, to S4*nd ono of Uietr agents half a .loreii va-nio cautv*- 
riniis vriiich make him a stammerer vrix-n* he shutiM U drell«I, 
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T T i j s letter must have been written before July, for on the 
7th of that month Colonel Stoddart -wrote to Major Bawlinson, 
saying : « CohoUy ia not yet here from Khokund, nor have 
my messengers to him yet returned. They conveyed the 
orders from Caubul, and an invitation from the Ameer to 
retnm by this route.”* At what time this letter reached him 
is nncertain j and there is some doubt respecting the date at 
Avbich he entered Bokhara, lii one of his last letters from 
that cityj-^ he saidi “ The Khan treacherously caused Stoddart 
fo invite me here on his own Jmanut-nam^i' ; and after 
Stoddart bad ^ven liim a translation of a letter from 
Palmerston, containing nothing but friendly assurances, whic 
he could have verified with our entire consent at the Russian 
Embassy, he pent us Both up hero to pay him, as a kidnapper, 

. for our release, or to ^e by alow rot.” 

I have always conceived that this happened a little before 
Christmas, 1841, because at the end of Pehruaiy ConoUy 
wrote that he had been seventy-one days in confinement. 
But tho Russian Colonel Bonteneff, who was at Bokhara at 
the time, in an official report to his Government, says*. 
“ Colonel ConoUy was arrested on his arrival here in October 
last, and all his effects were sold in public} >vith him was 
imprisoned for the second time Lieutenant-Colonel Stoddart. 
The Emir, however, before their arrest, promised me that they 
should ho allowed to accompany me back to Bokljara.”t 
Notwithstanding this high -aathority, I am still disposed to 
think that ConoUy was not thrown into prison before tho tliird 
week of Dccemher. Saleh Mahomed said that ho readied 


• C*rt«in Grorer My«: “Eotoa- 
raged l>r the hind nnd courteooe lenos 
in which the Atnter grented bit tejnett, 
CtTiltlnContiUr,»nCTniiclt tronVI^Mc- 
ended In obUlningthe pennbtieo of the 
King ol Kokan, Uolitmmed All, whlcli 
wu onir granted on condition that be 
went ronnd by Tuhkend. to Uut be 
might not becoRve eninaintcd with the 
road tbe Ameer would bare to M(^ to 
reach Koken. After nlatlydiffif1■ltle^ in 
ron<«dornre of tho *tau of tbe coontry, 
Captain ConoUy (nceeeiled in*reaetilng 
Djlrakh, where the fprtnot Infomed 
bbn that the Ameer wa» at llodjend. 
lleb*<tened there, npeelin,; n kind ro. 
etTition j the Ameer bad, bowerer, d. 


ready left' that town, and Captain Co- 
lt oily orertook him at a place called Sleh- 
ram. TiieAmeerbeinginfornied ofCap- 
talaConoUy'a arrival, ordered hia taimo- 
diata attendance. lie was conducted to 
a tent without a carpet, wbert be was 
allowed to remain two hours wmoUccd. 
An order then came from the Ameer 
that ha was to go to the K«b, Abd-ool 
Bsmet Khan, who aceompaBied the 
army; and thU man was ordered to 
convey him immediately to Bokhara, 
Where they arrived on the Sih of >’o- 
vetnber, 1841." 

J f,'.’-™ «tlr« at page 117 rt teq. 

« wlchd • “ Russians ta Central 
Asia." 
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in English any longer than it suits him; and also that no 
allusion may^bo made to the above details, for if the King 
hnew that vro were able to send intelligence ho miglit treat 
1 X 3 worse,' and perhaps hill overyhody about us. The Kussiatw 
propose to go about Ko-roz. kept Colonel Boutene 

informed of our proceedings np to the date of our seizure, 
and ff bo sboxild reach Europo cro our roloaso ho may bo ah o 
to enlarge this abstrad, which is necessarily very imperfect. 

I took the accounts of my mission in English up to tho timo 
'of our leaving Klxokund from Augustin, who kept tlio whole 
in Greek. 5Iy memoranda or lus may ho rocovcretl. Au- 
gustin is a verj’ honest and worthy man. Having myself no 
money, and thinking that Stoddart was about to be sent away 
immediately, I took from Kaib Abdool Sanimixd three thou- 
sand tillas, which lie wislxed to have invested in Company’s 
paper. Tlio greatest part of this remainetl in Augustin « 
Iiatuls when ivo were seized. My Afghan senunts have all 
behaved well. I reported tluvt Shall Maliomwl Khan, A«Uim 
Khan, and Mousa, with one of Allabdnd Khan’s men, ivero , 
completely 8trippo<l m tlio Ameer’s camp when they carried 
OUT IcUcrs to his Majesty announcing cur coming from 
Kliokund. Nono of their proj>crty was restored to them. Jfy 
notes from IGui-a to Khokund and this place woro in cliargo 
of my faithful scnwnt (formerly Shakespczir’s), Gool Mnho- 
niM t* ]H:rhap« ho was ahlo to proM-n-o them. In tlio portion 
mn mndo xip, for ©verj* minut© of progrevn ono liiindml and 
rmtuU-cn yanls 14 to l»o allowed, tho jvico of my ljor40, when) 
juA olhprwiso noti'tl, ha>ing been mlculatwl at four ndlcH jx-r 
hour. In my o1*viTalinns of tho (•iin'a meridional altitude, 
tho limb wa.4 always taken.”* 


lb, ra..-b« Uf^t cf r.y U» 

- IV lUr#, r.Uvoy J4, J»IJ. M Yoon , 
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111 the second week of March, Arthur Couolly’s powers of 
physical endoranco gave Fever seized 'u^n him, and 

helie^ing tliat his days were numbered, ho wrote to liis brother 
John at Cauhul, saying : ** liVom our Prison in tho Bokhara 
Citadel, 11th of March, 1842. This will probably be my last 
note hence, so I dedicate it to yon, who now, alas ! stand nest 
to mo. "Wo both dedicate evetything we feel wannest to 
TVilliam, whom may God bless in all belonging to him, for his 
long and untiring brotherly affection to ns all. Send my best 
love to Henry and to all our dear sisters. This is the eighty- 
third day that we have been denied tbo means of getting a 
change of linen from tho rags and vermin that cover ns ; and 
yesterday, when we begged for an amendment in this respect, 
tho Topsbee-Bashee, who had before come occasionally to onr 
host to speak encouragingly, set his face like a flint to onr 
request, showing that he was merely a vano to tho withering 
wind of his heartless master, and could not lielp us tbns, so 
that wo need not ask liim to do so. This, at first, astonished 
and defeated ns j wo had viewed tho Ameer^s conduct as per-’ ^ 
haps dictated by mad caprice j but now, looking hack npou; 
tho whole, we saw instead that it had been just the deliberate ■ 
malice of a demon, questioning and raisiug onr hopes, and 
ascertaining our condition, only to see how onr hearts were 
going on, in the process of breaking. 1 did not think to shed 
ono warm tear among such cold-blooded men, hut yesterday 
evening, as I looked upon Stoddart’s half-naked and nail- 
laccratcd bodyj conceiving that I was the special object of tho 
King’s hatred, because of my having come to him after visit- 
ing Khiva and Khokund,* and told lum that the British Go- . 
vemment ^Ta3 too great to stir up secret enmity against any 

* It has been said that ConoUy had pedimt, and if he finds that he can do so 
no authority to go beyond Koknn^ and sntboat exciting eerioua distrust and 
that he hronght ^ his trouhles on him- jealousy at the former place. In his 
self by exceeding his instructions. But personal inlercourse with the Khaa of 
this is a mistake. FuH permission for Khoknnd be will be guided by. the in- 
the journ ey was granted by the Supremo (tractions which hare been issued pre- 
GoTcrnment. “ As in the present aspect ccrflnng the puiport of his written corn- 
er affairs,” wrote the Chief Secretary mankations. Captain Conoliy may in 
(Dec. 28, 1840) to Sir William 3Iae- tneh a jowney find increased means of 
naghten, “ it does not seem necessarr to nsin- an oseful influence at Bokhara for 
continue the restriction which had at the release of Colonel Stoddart, and his 
first been imposed, tho Gorernor-General Lordsliqi in CouncQ need not add that 
in Conned authorises yon to permit he wnold wish erery (uch means to bo 

Captain Conoliy to proceed from Khiva empIoTed with the utmost earneatness 
to Khokund, if he should it'iTiV it ex- a^ ddisenn for that pmpoee.” 


1815. 
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Again, tlie other night f^y-six groor^ tisscm\)le(l at a hon^e 
outside the city, to make merrj’ on pilau and. tea, wit)! money 
liberally given by one of the Ooe.bog meil, 'Italian. Kool 
Tosh-uba, to Ins head groom, who acted as" master" of the 
feast ; tliey were cou\'icted of having got together, so all that 
the police-master could eeizo received seventy-five blows each 
on his back with a heavy thorn slick ; and beca’uso one man 
uncomplainingly boro hia punishment, which was inflicted on 
aU before the King, ho had him hoisted for seventy-five more, 
saying, ‘ He must have been struck.softly.’ * Bflt what wa? 
tho crime in this innocent meeting of poor grooms? we 
asked our gaolers. ‘"Who knows? — ^ho is a King, and gave 
tho order.’ Tlie master of the entertainment stood with his 
dagger against some thirty policemen, till ho was felled by a 
stone tlirown at hia head, to let all who could escape ; for this 
heavier offence ho was condemned to be thrown from a part 
of tho citadel wall, which gives a culprit a chance of escajMj 
with only tho iracture of a limb, because it has a slope; ho 
tlurcatoncd to pull down with him any who should approach 
tho brink to throw lum off, and, leaping boldly do^vn, came 
to tho ground with whole bones, and lives, let us hope, for 
many a happy meeting yet with lus friends in tins now 
oppressed city. This |s how tho Ameer would treat such 
ambassadors as ho dares insult, who do not bend reverently 
enough before bini; but tho da}-s for such despotism are 
]iassing quick, and ho must lum^clf be made to go domi 
Iwfore the strong spirit of western civilisdtion. Stoddart has 
a-<kcd mo to put on paper my notions as to tho measures tliat 
should now bo adopted for tho settlement and independent 
happincsA of tho Central Asian States ; — ^liero they aro, briefly 
and freely ; those of a man bom and bred, thauk God ! in 
I’rotestant England, who has seen Ilu>sla, Persia, and Afglmn- 
i'tan, and all tlio three OosWg States. Turn Out the horrible 
^\ urcer-Yar Hahoined Khan, who ha.s sold twelve tlunisand 
men, women, and children, t>tnco Iio otdigcl tho Persians to 
rrtiro from Herat ami buy out Kainrau'.s family from that 
principality. Kamnui him'*elf foribitetl all his kingly right 
hero by his letter to tho Khan lluzrut of Kluiw, nhich tho 
latter chief ga\e mo in n«tum Ibr my frank eommunication to 
him, and whieh 1 sent l«> Sir William Slacuaghten. Tiiii't 
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will bo gained tlio only point from which iho Afghan nation 
can lend its weight to tlio preservation of peace and the. ad- 
vancement of civilisation in Toorkistan, protect its weakest 
subjects from being stolen or sold away, and properly gnard 
its own and India’s frontier. Next, let Poltingor como in 
attendance upon Shah Soojali’s heir-apparent, Shahzadali 
Timour, with a few thousand select Afghan liorscmcn of both 
the tribes, half Doupineo and lialf Ghilzyo, to blow down tbo ■ 
gate of the citadel, which unjustly imprisoned us, against tho 
lights of atl nations, exoept those tho Oosbogs profess. Tlio 
Ameer scornfully says that tlio Afghans and English aio one 
people; let him feel that they really aro'so in a good cause. 

I really do beliovo that if Slmhzadah Timour ^voro to return, 
after avveh a proceeding, to tiRsnmo tho actual oxorciso of 
government at hia father’s capital, taking back with him all 
^ jeal Afghans now enslaved in Toorkistan, whoso orthodoxy, 
according to tho Soonecs, is unqucstionablo, and who might 
easily be collected for a friendly offering, tho Afghans would 
80 thoroughly lil^o'lnm and understand us, that every English 
and Indian soldier might bo withdraivn to Hindostau. Let 
the Shah-i-Shah of Persia at tho same time wito these fow 
words to the Court of tho faithful at Bokhara, Bonding copies 
of his letter by friendly and high ambassadors to Khiva and 
•Khokund; ‘I want all my enslaved subjects who aro not 
willing to remain in Bokhara, and I am now comirr» in 
reliance upon the only God of jiistico, to froo them, and to 
destroy the law of tliy MooflcLod, by which people who pray 
towards the eame Kebla are sold as cattle.’ Let Mahomed 
Shah lithograph Uus, and send a copy to bo stuck up at every 
mosciue wbero his authority or influence can roach, in Persia 
Afghanistan, and Tartaiy. This writing iviU tcU tbo AmecJ 
that his kingdom has been weighed and foimd wantiarr. it 
will do much lo sollcm an'd liboralUo Mahomedan' feoUn^r 
wlicrovcr it is read; ™d it tho motion „„ 

hat toll,m rMon.mendc<l by English Bympathr, 

thay^U an .mlat,on at mind that was aansod by our 

tion a.ay bo oO-ooW at oa^ .m,o 7 

blood.. I never nllered nworf of hostility ft, 
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He thoiiglit timt tliH lotlcr would bo Ids liisf, Imt Iiis 
release, by the "ate of Death, was not so near then, m iho.^ ^ 
restlessness and a^ony of a humin*; fe\'cr, It bccined. Tlio.* 
j>aroxy8ins pa«so<l away, and left liini, though verj* weak, 6h . . . 

the smy to the recovery of such hcaltli ns was possible nm^dsC • * • 
all the noxious Influences of that mlscmblo dungcou ; and ho 
soon again resumed his journal. On tho 22nd of Srarcli*- 
he wrote; '*Our last noto from this prison, dated SStfi 
idtiino, was written for Shah Maliomo<l Khan to take to , 
Caubul.* A])parcntly ho could not get off with It till about a» 
week ago. Tlie Naib, to whom ho applied for money for Ids 
travelling expenses, first rcxp;irc<l to see both our names 
written in English on the back of a noto, as if bo bad boon led 
to doubt whether wo wero still alivo. Ho then made Ismael, 
one of Ids |« 20 ple, who can road English ebameterj, copy from 
a spelling-book, in which Stoddort bad noted tho Persiau 
meaning over difTercut words So am I to go, I am to go tn, $o 
do ye,* inducing tw to guess that ho anticipated tho Ameer’s 
Ponding us away in his charge, and finally ho refused aid to 
Shah Mahomed Khan, who Ixvrrowed ten tillas elsewhere, and 
started with a caravan. Shah Mahomed RJian has through- 
out behaved verj* well, and will, I hope, bo especially provided 
for. Our business hero has been chiefly conducted by Stoddart’s 
faithful scr>’ant, Ibraheem, a lad of Herat, who has raised a 
claim to be particularly taken caro of. On the 4tb of March, 
FutooUah Beg sent word that tho Nnib h-id taken away his 
letter for Teheran and given it to NoorooUah Khan (a Persian' 

• lad of good family, formerly a pupil of Stoddart’s), who was 
about to return to Persia by tho same cara'\Tm — an imcallcd- 
for act of interference, for which we did not thank our military 
acquaintance, but we felt assured that PutooUcih Beg would 
not be allowed to suffer from it. After sending a page M-ith 
my diermometer on tho 15th ultimo (Febmaty), to ask how 
much cold it indicated, as detiuled in my last letter, the Ameer 
took no notice of us till tiro ISth of this month, when ho sene 

•.There 5* something not rery in- characters, in many places, they are 
telligible in this, as it is obTioua that defaced by damp and attrition, so that 
ConoUy had arntten, at considerable it has been a task of difficulty to de- 
length, on the 11th and 12th of Slarch. cipher tbeio. It happens that thb part 
The jonmals, irhich are now primed of U^mannacript is remarkably distinct, 
entire— aa far, at least, as they are re- or I nu^t hare thought that there had 

eoverable— are written inkery minnte been eome error in transcribing iU 
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Iho gold chronometer which I Imd given him, to show thftt its 
chain was broken, and to ask if vro could repair it — n proton 
tho Topshco-Bashco said, to asocrt&in what state wo wore in. 
Wo had both bocomo 21 a fow days boforo from a sudden cold 
. change of weather and tlio discomfort of filthy clotliing ; and 
I, who had given in most to the sickness, owing to anxiety of 
mind regardingthomany persons whom I had hocu the means 
of bVinging into tho Ameer’s ^'rannous hands, was lying weak 
in bed with fever when tlio last page came. Tho Topsheo- 
dlashce, who for some time spoke encouragingly about changing 
our clothes, had by this timo caused us jdainly to nnderstaiwl 
ftnii. he neither dared himself to amend our position in tliis re- 
spect, nor oven to represent it to tho Ameor. He now tried 
to save U3 by telling tho page that 1 had been confined to my 
bed eight days, and by remarking upon tho wretched state of 
OUT apparel after cighty-fivo days and nights’ wear. I showed 
the llchrum that Stoddart luid been obh'gcd to cast away all 
his imdcT-clothing, and Avas suffering much from cold on tho 
chest. I exporicnccd hope that tho Ameer would take some 
pity upon us, and cspedally upon such of my lato travelling 
companions and people as might he suffering under liis dis- 
ploasure. Tho page said that ho would moko a representation 
if the Huzrut questioned him j and lie aftorwa^s told tlio 
Topsliec^Bashce that on tho Ameer’s doing so, ho had stated 
that the King’s last-como slave, Kan-AIL (ConoUy"), had been 
very iU for "ci^t or nine days j to which tho Huzrut had ro- 
plied ; ‘ hlay ho not die (or I suppose he won’t die) for the 
tliree or four days that remain tiU his going.’ IVe thought 
ftom this that the Ameer propped to send us away with tho 
Russians, who were said to he preparing to depart after tho 
AVroj. Nothing dso has since transplrod regarding ourselves ; 
hut through tho indofatigablo Long Joseph, we have Icamt the 
following items of inteUigence about our friends. On tho 13tli 
instant ftralicem wrote: ‘"With regard to Caubul, 6e guite at 
ease; thirty thousand persons (rebels?) have been slauf^litercd 
there. . AUahdad Khan, the AUiond-Zadeh Easoff Klian 
(Augustin), tho Jemadar, and Jlecr Akhor, with Bolund 
Khan, Kurrocin Klian, and Gool Mahomed, remain in the 
Uftek4\c.lc of tW gat4 ? MBhomed Ali 'and Summud Klian are 
gone to Caubul; Mohammed Mccr AUior’ (the man formeriy 
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in Dr. Gcrrard’s sonnco, cnslaval ten yc.irs ago, whom I z' 
Tni\sometl nt Ivliv^m by order of Government) ‘ has bocomo • 
your sacorlfico ; tho rest aro iispersod. . All the papers, oxoept , 
tho boohs, have been burned, and by tho Ameer’s onler, Njuir^ . 
Khan (Kazir Kliira-Oollali) has brought tho remainder of tho _ 
property for two Imndnxl tiUas.* In tho nest three uaj’s 
Ibndiccm sent word that Augustin, Behind Khan, Kurreem 
Khan, and Gool Mahomed had been released — news for winch 
wo sincerely thanked God ; their sufTcrings, poor fellows, in 
that horrible dungeon must h^vo been great. "Wo desired, , 
Long Joseph to keep quite away from them for some days, 
judging it probable that they would bo doscly watched, only 
sending them woril to keep a good heart, and to stand fast till 
after tho departure of tho Russians, with whom it was possible 
tliat we might ho sent, and wo remain ignorant of tho fate of 
tho other prisoners, -Long Joseph’s information of thO'SDtli 
January, ‘that all tho Afghatis had been given their liead,* 
must have referred to tho Sooneo Mnliomcdnn servants of 
my party, between whom and tho Shecahs of Canbul and 
Herat a religious distinction was apparently made. Our 
suspicions regarding tho worso treatment of AllaLdad Khan 
and the Akhond-Zadeh were but too well founded j tho reasons 
for it do not yet appear. On the 23rd wo were made fiirthor 
happy by tho ve^al intelUgenco of Long Joseph, that Allahdad 
Khan mid the rest of our people had been released 24th. 
This forenoon tho Topshee-Basbee, coining to see us, said, -with 
a cheerful manner : ‘ Sewonchee — ^reward me for glad tidings. 

I represented your great want of clothes, and proposed to buy 
sliirts and trousers for you from tbo bazaar, but tho HuTxnt 
said: “Tliey won’t wear b.'iz.aardothcs; in throe or four daj-s 
I’ll give them dresses of honour and dismiss tliem.” And tho 
Huzmi .asJcod Meerza Juneid irhidi rood Trocld he the best for 
you to travel by, sajdng ; “ They cannot now go in that direc- 
tion” (apparently meaning Caubnl). Meerza Juneid replied 
tliat the route hy Persia would now be tho best. After which 
tho Amcor spoto graciously about you. Ho 'said that Kan- 
Ah was a well-informed person, that the Meerza represented 
that ho had conversed very litUo with Kan-Ali, but tliat 
Stoddart, of whom he had seen mneh, was a man instructed 
upon 5 II matters.’ Wo doubted tlio Topsheo-Bashco’s having 
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dared to malco a roprescntftlion of liimself regarding ns. - And 
tlio old guardian Aicntio'ticd' ftftcnvords ^Imt Mccfza Joncid 
liad come to^iis brotliorV offica Probably desiring tO'foion’' 
vi'jjiBtbcr I was bettor or.Trbrso'in liealtb since tbo'l3th,yb6 
Ameer sent Meorra 'Jtmeidj in lui capacity of jiliysiciaUj to 
inajeo inquiries on tbh hcad^ from tlio cliiof gunner,’ wlicn our, 
friend’took the opportnuity of telling wliAt the. Ameer bad pai<I 
about us, in the hope of its Iwtug'rcpcatod'fo us. Wo set biit 
little store oii'‘tbo King's" gracioiis expressions* forbbspoW> 
•.{dmost in tlio same vfbfds about us'lo Meerza' Jimcid'on tho 
very day that 'wo wero* seized ; but, connecting this report ^ 
witli tbolotbcT recent ones i^^rding u8;‘nnd\vith tUe fact of 
his having let A. Klian go, 'wo hope thaf the Amce^js disposed 
to get quit of ns bysdmo peaceable 'a’ay. What ho said about’ 
■the difficulty of pur* going .tq Caubul must liavd been n_J?lind 
to his auditors, if ho had heard the nows. which Ibrahocw 
wrote on the IStb, *. [ . . ' i '*3 aft'if they cxpebtcjl 

our speedy release— , ' , 27th. Tlio page who jiad brought 
the chronometer on the 18th, Came Uiis morning \ntli’a 'parcel 
^of my medicines to desire *tliat I would describe their pro- 
perties. Wo felt at a loss horf to' interpret this visit, as I had, 
6n*6ur first being brougljt to this'prison, given ati* account of 
#the said medicines, and mj labels remained* on mcAt of the 
bottles ; but I wrote fircsb descriptions for the page, wbom tho 
' Ameer, .perhaps, sent to ascertain Oiir condition without talcing 
pains to satisfy bis curiosity deViealely-^ — ' 28th. Meerza 
Ismael Mehrum c&mq this morning with some more of my 
medicines to desire that I would note the pro^rtions in 
which they should be given, as the labels only mentioned iu 
what diseases th^ were used. He said that the Huzrpt 
would now show us &vour, and our keepers” . . . . > ’ • 

A portion of tho Journal here seems to be missino- Ijut on 
that aamo iay (Maidi 28) OonoHy aviolo a letter to liis 
brother John, in which ho ngain imiilored him to Jo 'all that 
waa poatihlo to protect and reward his sorrants imj followers. • 
In that letter he ^pressed so'mo liltio glimmerino of I'lopo 
that the eaen, on, Aon being mad,, l,„„estly ,1° „„o„il>, 
hy tl.o Euss^ jnlght ho crowded with suceei: 

“We hare been comforted by intolh-genco that the Amcor 
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has released Allahdacl Khan* and all my people fron\ the gaol 1842. 

into -which ho so unjnstly and cruelly confined jthcm. . .f 

Tlio* •Amcor has lately been talking^ wo hear, of sending ns 
away/ and* tlTough vre do not set \nuch stoTQ by his words* wo 
tliink it possible ho may giro uffto-tho Eiissian Mission, ^Yho 
aro about^to depart. . Ii^to you a longish Icttor on 
tho'llth of iliis month, -when I was in a high state of cscitc- 
raehl', from fever and ■eoA’cral nights of sleepless anxie^. Tho • 
hurdcti'of It was’an'entreaty to tho last cflect regarding my 
poor people, and a’hopo that tho British Govcmplent -would 
Boizo.’tho.opj>ortunity which tlio Amccr’s faitJilcssncss had 
■ gi-ven them to como fbnvard ^dth Persia to put Jjim donm, 
and givo his country- lo'Khirasm'and Kliokilnd, on condition 
,'Of’ the ttotiro* snpproaaion of tlio Persian and Afghan slavo 
trade in Toorkis’tan.- ‘If tlmt paper (wluch I shall endeavour 
. to recover) •should reach, you,* compress its words into tliis 
purport and destroy itj reserving my last good wishes for tho 
friends to vhom L addressed them, thinking that I might not 
live mucii longer. I jxm now, thnni: God,' almost well in 
health again, and the news regarding dijr people Itns set *my 
mind" at rest.’ .StoddaTk, also, who was^ufl’ering awliile frdni 
sorero cold, is,*I rejoioo to^say, convalescent. Wo aro 'both . 
in a very uncomfortably, state, as you may imagine,* having ' 
been ninety-nine days and'nights without a change of clSthes j* 
but wo are together., Sto^art is such a friend as d man. 
would desire to Lave in sMyCrsity, and our searchefs having 
missed the' little Prayer-book which Geoi^ Maegregor gave 
us, (tell him) we are able to read and‘.pray, as well as to 
converse together. God bless you, my dear John. Send my 
loVe to eveiybody.” 

" Tlie Journal is resumed on tbe 5th of April At tliis time 
vtlip .jiSvwi-w Alir .Sassiinr A^ivsiinr <r«Kf lijw itlvivr 

departure, and Colonel BouteneiF was still making honourable 
efforts to obtain the liberation of tbe English gentlemen. 

Among the final demands which ho made was one for “ per- 
mission for Stoddart and Conolly to return with him in ac- 

• The Caubul Envoy. j ©f lu» foUa^rers, already given in hU 

• t The pa»s<iE»» omitted are repeti- letter of March H— 12. 
liona of the recommendations on behalf 
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or fivo of them ivcro in tho habit of coming occasionally at 
night to a certain qnartor to hear hooks read. W o had thought 
the Gunners might Jiavo rDceivcd orders to collect some of our 
people in order to otur respectable dismissal j but knowing that 
all our men, except Ibrabecm, had left Bokliara, wo concluded 
that the Topshee-Basheo had made use of his old brother to 
deceive iis, in order to keep us hopeful and quiet for another 
period, as ho said nothing about changing our clothes, and 
kept lumself qiutc aloof from us; winch ho would hardly have 
<lone had he believed what ho reported in the Ameer’s name. 
Just hoforo the Ameer’e departure, wo heard that a British 
Elchco had arrived at Morve on his way hither. "We could 
got no further accounts of tho said Elcheo, but judged that it 
might bo Shakospear on hts way to Kliiva.” . , . [Defawd.] 
“ From tho 4th to the 7tli of May,” continuoa tho prison- 
journal, " tho palace drums and trumpets were continually 
sounding for intoUigenco that Kliokund liatl been taken after a 
faint endeavour at resistnneo rmder the famed Khokund Gene- 
ral Guda Bai ; that tho latter hatl been taken prisoner, and 
that the rebellious town had been given up to plunder,” 

. . . [Defaced.] “On tho morning of tho 18 th,’ howorcr, 
Selim Bog, tho one-eyod Mclxrum who was sent at tho end of 
last January to ask us about tho castles of Caubul and Herat, 
arrived direct from the Ameer, imnouiicing that Khokund had 
been taken late on the afternoon of the 11th. TIio city, ho 
reported, had been defended awhilo by Mahomed Ali Khan’s 
Subaz regnlar infantry — ^probably somo of the citizens in 
tlio fort — in sldrmisbmg with whom tho Nnib iiad been led 


into the battle which tho Huzmt had turned into so great 
a victory by ordering all his army on to tho support. A groat 
many of these soldiers, he said, had been kfllod by tho 
Naib’s men, and tho Bokliarians poured into tho city but tlio 
Ameer, on entering the Khan’s Paiace after sunset had 
stopped plandering, and proclaimed peace to aU who woiid io 

■ ZH’ ”4 ’’VT"* '"““"I"" '>y «>« I'igh Md low of tta 

place. Tlio Klmn and lus brother were rf.nnw..i • 

This nows was followal on tho 22nd by intell^ ^ 
brothers had been taken and brou "ht Z ^d f ‘ 

Imd pot tl,om 1„,I, to death In ooTd blo;i, wi^lho 

Klnma .on and In. n,alc™d nnelo, whilo ho 1,„,I given all 
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persons in tho city of Kliokund, not natives of tljo place, a I812. 
week in which to sottio their atfairs and depart to their scvcnil . 
countries. On tho 21lh, somo of tho Ameer’s oniccrs were 
named ns having been appointed to tho Governments of 
Kiiokund, Tashkciul, and [ ], and it is said that his Jla- 

jesty intended to inardi back to Bokliara nfier tho despatch 
of another week’s business. Wo had expressed to onr old 
guardian a wish to get somo money from ^Mcshcil, with which 
to reward him for liis kindness, and to got him prh*atcly to 
bu}' us a fcw.ncccssarics in tho event of our further dctcntio:\, 
and, liking tho idea, ho, on tho lOtli instant (Sliiy), brought 
secretly to seo us his son-in-law Buditb, employed ns n cam- 
van-hashco botwoou Bokhara and tho Holy City, who agroctl • 
to net ns agent in tho Inisinoss aftcraiiotUcrwcck. Inquiring 
the news from Budub, wo heard that Kamran was said to be 
confined in Ilemt by Tar Itraliomcd Khan— that tlio English 
romiunod ns before at Candahar and Caubnl— and that four 
Elchccs, English, Xlussinn, Persian, and Turkish, had geno 
together to Khim, each tUsplaying lus national flag, and told 
• tho Klian Huzrut that ho had tho choice of quietly giving 
up plundering and slavonlealiug, or of meeting tho Shah of 
Persia, irlio had assenibl<xl a large .army for tho redress of hia 
people, and waited for their report in onler to decide upon 
Ills movements. AkousI Khan was said to have expressed 
himself willing to give up all Persia’s slaves in the course of 
two years, and to keep peace for the future, if tho Shall would 
bo a good neighbour to him, while he had sent to JIcivo n 
positivo prohibition against Alamance, and he, Budub, men- 
tioned that ho bad himself met tho Kliau Naib, a relation of 
the [obscure], carried off last year from Mondooran, on 
his way back to Meshed. Budub added that [ ] tho 

Jew was with the Engiish Elciico, whom ho described as a 
young, tall man 5 ho conduded, therefore, that England and 
Ilussia had decided to come forward together to ofi^cct a eom- 
pleto settlement of Persia’s daims upon Toorkistan, asso- . 
elating in the design tho Kh«l»t«h of Boom as tho man who 
can, with the liighest right, dcnounco to these tribes tho in- 
human practices for ivhich they pretend to have a religious 
warrant. Tho news mado us vciy glad. Onx old friend now 
informed us, on tho authori^ of hia Afghan acquaintance, 
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liail como three or four clays heforo from Persia, hrmfiiug n 1 W 2 , 
load of thinfjs for Stoddart, of winch tlio Dustan Kanchco 
had fonvanlcd a list to the articles 

wliich should have R(?coinj>anJcd Iiord Paliherstoii’s letter. 

Tlio Huzrut, tho Topshce-Basheo said, would clouhtlcss, on 
his rctuni, ho gnxdous to us, and give us fine robes of honour, 
and treat us even better than before. About sunset on tho 
23nl, as Stoddart and myself wore pacing up and down a 
Muall court of twenty foot long, which encloses onr prison, 
one of tlio citadel doorkeepers canio and desired us both to sit 
down in a ^corner; uo complied, wondering what would 
follow, and presently sa\j heads peering at us from the ad- 
joining roofs, when wo uudersfoc«l that the An\eer’B heir, a 
youth of seventeen, had taken this nay of getting a sight of 
tlio Feringhce Eleliecs. ^Vo must have giucu him hut a poor 
unprossiou in tho remains of our clothes, and with heads and 
boards uncombed for more than fivo months. On tho 23nl, 

Tooina Bai was accosted by a man named ^lakhzoom, kno\vi\ 
to Stoddart, who gave him a token, and a note nTittcn in 
such had grammar as scarcely to be understood, in which ho 
8.ud ono Julob arrived lately from Khlra, mentioned that ho 
saw Pottiager Sahib there, and another person named Slooza 
having come, bringing a letter from Pottinger Sahib, who, 
ho sjiys, is at Kliira, with the Elchco of Slaliomed Shah. 

"We tried to get the said letter, hut on tho 26th heard from 
Mikliroun that tho messenger would not give it up. Tliey 
bad beaitl, they told him, that wo had becu made a>vay with, 
and would wait till the return of tho Huzrut, in whose camp 
they had a friend who could, witli certainty, satisfy their 
fears, and certainly*coramunicato with us, and thought that 
ilooza might possibly bo ono of my late sesrants, who went 
from this on leave with my ihsuusscd Hindostanees, but he 
did not imderstaud half the sign which I scut him. We con- 
soled ourselves for the delay by attributing it to tlio caution 
of our trusty agent Ibndicem, who knowing ilikhroun not 
to 1)0 a man of solid diameter like ‘ Long Jo'epli,' wotdd 
desire to put ns little of our business as possible into his 
hands. Our new agent’s sud did not slacken, for he ivroto - 
us umithcr note to say that a man bad como bringing a letter 
M hich ■SAoA Maliomcd Khan Lad dcs]*atch(xl after hU arrh al 
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at^'Caubul, the whicli' ho also insisted on keeping till the 
Huzrut’s rettxrn, and that ono of tho men from Khiva Tvas 
about to rcttira thither. W© then sent him, a packet, con- 
tmning nearly the preceding journal and tho notes belonging 
to it, to bo forwarded by tho latter messenger to tho English 
Elcheo at Allah Kouli Khan’s Court, and begged him to 
remain quiet, letting tho other comers have their osvn way. 
All the men named hy him must have been careless to lot 
him. leani so miich of thfeir husinoss, and knowing tho cau- 
tiousness of Afghans, and that the Ameer has news-witers 
at Caubul, wo beg that all my released people, as well as 
Allahdad Khan’s servants, may be enjoined not to name a 
single person who befriended them or us licre, or to alhulo to 
tho coming and going of Cossids between Afghanistan and 
Bokhara.” • 

Tills is the very last record, in my possession, in tho hand- 
>vriting of Arthiu: ConoUy lumsclf. But I have an autograph 
letter from Colonel Stoddart, dated May 28, 1842, tlie last, 
perhaps, from thoso brothor-prisoners which over reached^ tho 
outer world In this Stoddart speaks, with some detail, of 
tlio war between Bokliara and Khokund, and concludes h(s 
letter by saying? “No chnngo has taken place in our treat- 
ment, though hopes, so long found io bo deceitful, .are hold 
out to us, on tho return of the Chief, said to bo about to take 
place very soon.” And a week or two nftcnvnrds tho Ameer 
rctiuTiod, flushed willi conquest, from tho war against tho 
Ivhukundccs ; and ono of tho first acts by wJiich ho colobralctl 
his % ictory was the execution of tho English captives. 

<.f Tlio last scone of tliis sad tragctly is believed to have been 
jHirforineil on the 17lh of June. It hift been described by 
difTorciit persons. I am etill inclinccl to think that tlio most 
tni-stwortliy stotj' is that of the Aklieml-Zadcli Salcli Jla- 
of irhoiii mention hast ainwlj" iwen tattda in iltit 
narnitive. lie said that lie flcrivc<l his information from ono 
of the eteculioncrs, and that ho had soon the gnucs of the 
luimlorcsl men. On that 17tli of Juno, 1812, it is euid, tlioy 
won, taken out of their mi«erabIo dm,gef)n and conducted 
into an oi>en square, where a nuiUituiIo of people \scro as- 
Bemblis! to witncM the rxocutimi of tho IVrm^hoos. Wth 
their hands Ixiund l«fon> them, they alootl for soino time, 
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x\-hilst their graves were inado r«uly for them. Stoddart was I 8 i 2 v 
first called forth to dio. Crying aloud against tho tyranny 
of tho Ameer, ho knolt dowi, and his head was cut oft with 
a huge knife. Tlion Conolly was told to proparo hinisolf for 
death j but life was oflered to lam, if ho would abjure Clirls- 
tianity mid adopt tho religion of Mahomed. To this ho is 
said to havo replied indignantly, ** Stoddart bccaino a JIus- 
sulman, and j’ctyou have killiKl him. I am prcpanxl to dio. 

Hion ho knelt do^^'n, strotclied forth Ins neck, and died by tho 
hand of tho executioner. , 

Aixotlicr version of tho closing sceno is this. AVhen Joseph 
'\Volft‘, afterwards, moved moro than aught else by tho strength 
of his lovo for Arthur. CoiioHy, jounicycd to Bokhara to loam 
tho history of his fato, if dead, or to eudea^-our to rescue lurn 
from captivity, if alive,- ho was told that “both Captain 
Conolly and Colonel Stoddart were brought with their hands 
tied, behind tho ark, or palaco of tho lung, when Colonel 
Stoddart m\d Captain Conolly kissed each other, and Stoddart 
said to Mckram Saadut, *TcU tho Ameer that 1 dio a dis- 
belio\'cr in Mahomet, hut a bcUovor in Jesus—that I am a 
Cliristian, and n Oliristian I die.’ And Conolly said, ‘ Stod- 
dart, wo shall SCO eAch other in Paradise, near Jesus.’ Tlicn 
Saadut gave tho order to cut off, first tho head of Stoddart, 
wliicli was dono ; and in tb© game manner the head of Conolly 
was cut off.” 

And so Arthur Conolly, pure of heart, chastened by affliction, 
the most loving and miselfish of men, passed out of grci 
tribulation with his garments washed white in tho blood i 
tho liAilB. 

rt must bo admitted that somo uncertainty still obscurt 
tho (loath of Arthur Conolly and his comjMuiion in misfortnm 
It has been contended that tlio sacrifico was not consummate 
until tho year 1843. Dr. Wolff, after all lus oxjdoratibus an 
inquiries on tho si)ot, was for somo timo in a state of incerti 
tudo as to tho date of their execution, and at last arrived i 
tho (Conclusion that the^* were butrdiciod in tho early part t 
1818. “ On my arrival at Tdioran,” ho said in his puhlisho 

hook, “ Colonel Shicl asked mo whether Colonel Stoddart an 
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Ciiptaiu Conolly had hccu put to death iti 1259 of tlio Ilcjinih 
(1813), or 1258 (IS-IL*).* I told lilni that tlio Kail) had said 
1259, but tha\ twenty montlis Iia<l clapsctl between the tiino 
of my arrival and their cxocutton. I told him on a second 
occiisiou that, according to this calculation, tho execution was 
ill 1258 (1842), to which ho agreed. On leaving, however, 
for Tubreoz, Abbas Konli Khan aad myself had sonio con- 
versation on this subject, and ho then said, ‘I made most 
accurate inriuirios pursuant to my ofiicial instructions. You 
may depend upon it that tlio information I havo obtained 
about tlicir execution is more correct than your own. Stod- 
diirt and Conolly were put to death cloven months before your 
arriiTil,' Ho then said, omphalically, ‘Tlioy were put to 
death ns tho IJnib told yon at the first, in tho year 1259 ; not 
1258.’ And,” adds Dr. IVolfi*, *‘ns it is certain that Shahe- 
speat’s note, with tho letter of Lord IJUcnborowgh, anivotl 
before their execution, tho information of Abbas ICoidi JClian, 
and tho first ofScial statement of the King and Abdul Samut 
IClinn^ is correct.” But tiiat which Dr. IVolff lioro says is 
“certain,” is anything but certain. If Lord EUenborough s 
letter to the Khan of Bolc]mm,*wlncli bears date October 1, 
1842, yyos received before tho death of Stoddart and ConoUy, 
it is certain that they wore not executed bi June. But tho 
principal authority for this statement appears to have been 
ono Hadjeo Ibrahim (n brother of Abdul Baraut Khan), of 
whom it is saiil that “ cunning and knavery were depicted in 
his very look.” This jnan told Dr. Wolff that “ Conolly came 
with letters from tho Ambassjuior at CaubuL Ho was put in 
prison. Then a letter camo from tho Sultan. The Ameer 
cast it away with disdain, and said, ‘ The Sultan is half a 
Kafir. I want a letter irom the Queen of England.' Some 
time after a letter arrived from the Sirkar of Hind (the 
Governor-General). Hua letter,” said he, with a sneer, 
“ stated that Stoddart and Conolly were ‘ innocent travellers’ 
UjTOu which tho Ameer was so angiy that he put them to 
death; and I have this account from my brother Abdul 
Samut Khan.” In Lord EllenLorough’s letter tho prisoners 
were described as « innocent ttavellers.” But as the Boldiara 
authorities were naturally anxious to justify the execution of 
* The j ear 1258 commenced Teb. Ig iet2. See onie, rage 114 
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the prisoners, nnd as tlio oIBcial repudiation of tlicni by the 
Governor-Gcnoral placed tbcm before the /Sneer in tho posi- 
tion of spies and impostors, tliero was an evident purpose in 
representing that tbo letter liad been received before tlieir 
dcatlu 

I am not inclined to accept such interested authority, iu tho 
face of all conflicting o^•idcneo wbidi )>otiits to tho dato already 
indicated. I have not been able to trace anjihing ^vT^tten, 
ettlior by Conolly or Stoddart, of a later dato tlian tho 28th of 
May, 1842. Tlio British Army of Retribution, imdcr General 
Polloch, was at Caxxbul up to tbo 12tbof October in that year, 
so that later letters might have been received by our pcoplo, if 
any bad been despatched to them from Bokliara. But on tho 
morning of the 16th of September Major Eawllnson met one 
of Stoddart’s sen'ants near Caubul, and tho man informed 
him that he had come from Bokhara, where his master had 
been executed shortly heforo his departure. Tliero is reason 
also to believe that the Ameer causetl his English prisoners to 
be put to death very soou after his return from tho expedition 
against tho Khokundccs, and this certainly took place in the 
early part pf Jiuie, 1842. Ilie evidence, indeed, was suffi- 
ciently. strong to conrince the Government, both of the Queen 
and the Company, that Death scored tho names of their officers 
from the Army Lists on that miserable 17th of June. 


POSTSCBIPT. ABTHOR CONOLLt'S PRATER-BOOE. 

In tho journal from which I liave quoted bo freely in the 
foregoing Memoir, mention is made of the little Prayer-book 
given by George Maegregor to Artbnr Conolly, whicli had 
been so great a comfort to the prisoners. This little book, 
whirii has been rdraost miracuJoasIr preserved, served a double 
purjiose. Spiritually it yielded consolation to them in their 
affliction, and materially it received from day to day, along its 
margins and on all its blank pages, a record of the prison-life 
of tbo captives. “ Tliank God,” wrote Conolly, in one place, 
“ that this book was loll terme. Stoddart and I have found 
it a great comfort. 'We did not fully know before this afflic- 
tion what was m tho I‘t,alms, or how beautiful arc the prayers 
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tail. of our Churcli. Nothing but tho spirit of Christianity can 
lieal tho wickedness and raisery of theso countries.” And in 
another place : Desiring that tho circumstances of our las 
treatment at Bokhara should becomo known, and conceiving 
that a record made in this book has n better clianco of pre- 
servation than one made upon loose paper, I herein note tho 
chief occurrences since my arrival.” 

Many of the entries in this interesting journal are identica 
with tlioso which constitute tho joiwiial-lcttors, already quoted, 
which Arthur Conolly wrote to lus brother Jolm.^ But tho 
i*raycr-hook supplies au ini{>ortnnt omission relating to tho 
date and clrcumstancais of the first seizwro and imprisonment 
of Stoddart and Genolly. Tlio record commences with this 
retrospective statement: “On the 10th of November, 1841, 
Stoddart joined mo at the Naib’s, aud on tlie lOtlt we removed 
thence to a good house, giveu to us by tho Ameer, in tho city, 
where wo were well entertained for a month. At our first 
audience, tho Ameer expressed bis resolvo to send Btoddoi't 
away in^mcdiately, and to keep me British Agont, Bcorolug 
only to hesitato a little on account of the non-arrival of a 
reply to his letter to tho Queen ; but we at this time recei\'ed 
friendly intimations that we were both distrusted, and the 
Chief, after eoundiug us by different questions as to tho way 
by which I sho'uld go, decided to keep ns both awhile. Wo 
had four or fivcintendowa with the Ameer that month, in all 
of which ho cross-examined me and Allahdad Khan about tho 
object of our journey to Kliiva and Khokxmd, and expressed 
impatlenco for a reply to his letter to tho Queen — once pro- 
posing that I should go homo vid Russia to ascertain why it 
had not been sent. .... Towards tlio end of November re- 
ports caino that Shah Soojah had been deposed at Caubul, 
.... and that, in a word, our influenco in Afghanistan had 
been <p.uto destroyed. ^ Tho Asnoot questioned ns about these 
.rumours 5 tvo could only -express doubt of their truth. But 
they evidently gained hold of his Majesty’s mind, and en- 
couraged him to think tliatsro had been cut off from our sup- 
port } for after summoning us to Court on tlio 2nd of Decem- 
ber, he, after a loose and quctulmis complaint that onr policy 
Mws not dear, suddenly attacked mo about our missions to 
Khiva and Kliokund, saying, in an overboarinrr a„d con- 
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1811 - 42 . some of tbo family. Ho is a worthy old man. 

bethought hirysclf of many far-off friends, to whomlio wisheil 
to send hU affcctioiiato romembranccs. “A great many 
valued fricnds|’’* lie wrote, to whoni I should liho to ex 
press my love, come to mind ; but I cannot now particu arise 
them. If you meet Heniy Graham of the Bengal Engineers, 
and Mansell of the Civil Service, remember mo most Jdnmy 
to them; also Boheti Banialwuraow and Barry WoodcMhj 
Eobertson, lato Governor of Agra, and our mutual friend 
the aame name in the I3tb. Write also my best remem- 
brance to Mr. Mack, late of the Russian Mission, and thank 
him for lus letters' to mo from Meshed. I did not think it 
necessary to name Mr. Maijoribanka at the head of the hst. 
Ho well i<nows my gratefaJ attae^imeat to Ittm.” 50 to 
tho lost, in the midst of his own sufferings, he loving, 
and dbmpAS'fionate, and thoirghtfnl for others. .Self had been 
.^jtterly CAtcifiCd^, within him. ' ^ < 


The little book in which the preceding entries were mAde^ 
found its way, after Arthur ConoUy’^ death, into. one of the 
bazaars of Bokhara, whence jt was recovered by a Russian 
prisoner, who consigned it to ^peral* Jgnatioff, when the 
mission under that officer visited Cql^araj'n 18§8. On re- 
turning to fha Russian ironner and. prgi^edinK tb ’Orenburg, 
the General entrusted tho little book to'tfie •caro of Major 
Salatzki, n member of his mission, wijthi^he "jjowj syiglnally, 

. of its presentation to ’tho Geographical B^icty of Great 
Britaiii. But ^icu jt was *^bsequo;ijtly-di^cov6rcd'that tlih 
notes wcrQ*uf a ^cfsoUal rather tha*r^ setentific clj^T^etcr, it 
was rightly considered that HtiWld-.bb'tvmoro ‘apntopriato 
■gia to the family of tho dcceased^ojoior. ^'So^ono dav in 
18C2--twenlyj'ears after Arthur*Cot,olly> 'dcath“ilif was left 
;it the door of his sister, Mrs. Macnaghton, fn'^aton-jlace • 
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1841, tlio fullest lottoraTTCro on thoroad, wo could not undcrtako o 
say positivels they would orriro, tliat wo did not under- 
stand upon wliat point tho mind of tlio Ameer required o o 
satisfied, but that if tlio assurancas his Majesty desired con <- 
bo liad either from Persia or from Caubul, wo thought 
'they could bo obtained in tho ejmrao of two months. Wc sai< 
that we were not anthorised to give money for our release, 
and would not consent to do so, as that would bo tantainouu 
•to an acknowledgment that wo liad committed crime ogains 
file Ameer, whereas wo had only been tho bearers of 
commimicatious from tho British Government ; and 
bogged him to bo good enough to await the arrival of tbo 
letter which Jho English Minister, Lord Palmerston, hai^ 
aimonnCGd the GovcTnor-Gencral would write to his Majesty. 
But this reply was not satisfactory, and on that uny-^tbo 
20th of December—al*. sunset, they were “ conducted to the 
house of the Topshee-Basbee, or master gunner of the citadel} 
where they weW cpnfiftctl'Hogethcr in a small room, where 
the brother and the nephew of tlio Topshee-Bashee slept to 
guard them.” This removes all doubt' with respect to the ac- 
curacy of the previous statement that Stoddart and Conolly 
were cast into prison in the third week of December.- 

This record contains also tho following narrative of the 
••circumstances of the first attcropt made to induce Conolly to 
apostatise. It happened on tho evening of the 27lli of 
December; “ The Meet-shub came down to our room with 
th# Topshee-Bashee, and ordered me, in. a rough manner, to 
take off my coat and neckclotij. "Wo thojight he liad been 
sent to put me to dcatli, anti Stoddart, who*la/few hiirq con- 
jured him to say what was intended. Be replied that notliiii'^' 
was designed -against cither of our lives, hvit that I had in- 
curred tho Khan Ilnzmt’e displeasure, and tliat iu this case 
clothes like mine ,wete out of place. Then cansinw inc’to "O 
,on disrobing, till I stood in my shirt anti drawers, Iio called 
/for a ton; and stinking sheepskin cloak and a cotton f^irdlc 
cloth to matcli, which lie matlo mo put on, and doiiarted, 
telling Stoddart that he might remain as lio ivas for that ho 
ami Ids clothes nero all right. When the doors of tho hon<=o 
hud been barred for tho ijiglit,-ac l.oard a knockitm without, 
and the Topdiee-Badicc presently ramo into tho room hear- 
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[I went, not long ago, with a very dear friend, to Ad- 
discomlte. The plonghshare had passed over it * It no longer 
exists j no longer exists as it was in flie old days of Pitt and 
Jenkinson ; no longer exists as it was when it flourished as a 
great nursery of Indian captains. All the old associations 
and traditions have been materially ciFaced by the despoiling 
hand of specnlativo builders. But a sort of moral odour of 
Indian heroism still pervades the place, for the desolators have 
named all the new roads and WILas, which hare cut the old 
place to pieces, after such men as Canning and Outram, Clyde 
and Lawrence. I thank them for this. But it was a s.ad 
sight still to see the utter obliteration of all that has twice 
been memorable in our history — memorable in the daj's of 
the RolKad, and again in the best days of onr Indian history. 
"With the former such a work as this has little or nothing to 
do. Bnt the Company’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe 
was, in its time, a remarkable institution, and, in spite of all 
its defects, it sent forth many remarkable men. It was esta- 
blidied first as a training-school under clril goremmont 
Lord Lirerpool’a house near Croydon became an academy 
self-contained. Bat after a while it c.rpandcd into a cluster 
of barracks and study-halU, and the militai^’ governor occu- 
pied the “ mansion.” It has the proud distinction of having 
5cut forth the finest race of Engineer and Artillery officers 
that the world Ivas ever yet seen — men 'nho?o pre-eminent 
merits have been recognised by such heroes ns Ilardingc and 
Knpior and Cl^'dc, who, liaving risen from tlio other service, 
were at l^ast not prejudiced in favour of the Company’s corps. 
Tlicro were many grave errors in tho system — verv grave 
they wero in my time ;• but there is scarcely an Addiscombe 
ca<\et now living who docs not look back with affectionate re- 
membrances to the years which. Un sjewt in. 
and study-balN, and who docs not admit, in spito of much 
which his mature reason condemns, that ho grew there in 
knowledge and in manliness, and pa.escd out with the making 
of a fir«t-rato officer in him. If it wens only for the friend- 
ships Tfhidi I forrawl there— some Of wlucli death only lias 
severcil, whiKt others, after Uie lap«<j of a tliinl jiart of a 

• Mtrt Hut •nnM cf ,»» ersTTr that I li*| •rstHSjiliiff to *> »itt> •»*« 
wrrr, I rrmni;*.!. | linpo •Tr><rm. At all emtA. I tried. 


186 S. 

Addiscombe. 
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manly, courageous Loy; very lionouraWe, trutliful, trust- 1825—30. 
■worthy, aucl staxmeh. Even in lus childish days, it had been 
observed that he could keep a secret better than most groxvn 
people. He "was sm*e to keep it if tho interests of others were 
concenred. When ho was at.Addiscombe he' committed a 
grave academical otfence. Tlie story luis been variously told 
to me, and I am afraid that the balance of evidence is not 
much on tho side of the more favourable version of it. It is 
traditionary in lus family that he invented a new kind of 
shell — said to have been something verj* clever for a youngster 
of his years — and that ho cxplotletl it one day to the con- 
sternation of tho authorities, and veiy prob.ably to the e.v- 
tremo peril of his comrades. But lus Addiscomho cotem- 
porarios boliovo that ho was moved to this exploit less by a 
lovo of science tbau by a lovo of mischief, and that in reality , 
ho merely charged an old shell with gunpowder, and fired 
it from a mortar in the college grounds. Fortunately, tlie 
<iuostion is one which it is not material to decide. There was 
as much good promise in tho roiscliief as there would have 
been in tbo scientific anlour of the yoimg nHillcryman ; and 
it is far more important to note, that though others were im- 
plicated with him, Gontleman-Cadct Pottingcr took upon 
himself all the responsibility of the brcadi of collogo ndes, 
and tried to hear all the punishment. It well-nigh cost him 
his commission ; but nothing would induce him to* give up 
tho names of those wlio were associated with him in tho affair 
of tho shell. 

After tho usual period of two years spent at Acldiscorahe, .Rrst years in 
Kldreil Pottingcr went up for bis final examination, and camo 
out as a cadet of Artillery. Ho wloctcd tho Bombay Presi- 
dency, bccaii'-o his tmcle, Colonel lleni^* Pottingcr, was fast 
rising to distinction under that Government. Having joined 
tbo bead-rpiartcrs of his regiment, bo dcvotctl himself xxry 
assiduously to tho duty of mastering professional details botli 
iniHtarj' and scientific. In tlio knowltxlgc of these ho made 
mpicl pn)grcs.s; and in due course was npjiointcd quarter- 
master of a Icittalion. Having sen'od thus, for some tirao. on 
the llegimcntal Staff, ho was, tliroiigb tho good offices of his 
uncle, uho then represente*! British interests in Sindh ami 
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which the Fcringlieea had not taken ; that ho had never been 
there himself but knew a person who had. Seeing him pause 
for an answer, I replied that he, doubtless, was right ; that I 
myself had the honotir of being acquainted with a Syud whose 
friend had been to Lucknow.”* • 


But a far^ more Berious difficulty awaited him in Yakoob 
Beg 6 country. Tliis man was a noted Hazareh chief^ who was 
wont to le^’y black mail upon all traveller, and, if it suited his 
pur^se, to sell them off into slavery. Ho was not a bad man, 
^after his kind, but ho was surrounded and influenced by a crew 
of unscrupulous ruffians, and Pottinger and his companions 
were for some time in danger of losing either their liberties or 
tlieir lives. Detained for several days in Yakoob Beg’s fort, 
the young English officer was rigorously examined, and was 
Qtlen at his wits’ end to anssver the questions that were put to 
turn. Uf the dangers and difficulties by which he was sur- 
roundetl ho has given an interesting account in his journal, 
ihe chief, ho says, « was the finest Hazareh I had seen, 

. and appeared a well-meaning, sensible person. Ho, however, 
was quite in the hands of his cousin, an ill-favoured, sullen, 
and trcacherous-l^king rascal. I, by way of 'covering mj* 
silence, and to avoid much questioning, took to my bc.sds, and 
licpt telling them svitli great persovcrance, no doubt much to 
All'rrTi°u reputation as a holy personage. Sj-ud 
form'a Ta cover Ids ignorance of tlio Slicoah 

I fouii 1 nunversatiou on religious subjects, and 

sS. r,f r"."!’!™;"''”""’ 1 “"M «-"• dust in thoir 

wS ,r„ , ‘'“‘in. I wan compirfcl,- 

.(INcoscrv SvikI Ai.„. 1 "“onmg Soonco rules, cause a 
tlio falM jicition I „„7n -TOdX‘“''^ nnd foil in full 

conid. but bn "" '1 

blundon,,..r n.ll.ar in«ppropria,„ ItSpini? “iX “"rt 

mo, I wp. rogularl,- (loorol, and nl la,t Ld f T "'•’>”7 
l„a not u p™inTl„o«MK„„frt„^ ".ing,, ItaTfX „ 

• TbM knj til -lie foQdHiae »xtr«rta*a» .. 

Ejawl I'rttlnk-TT. '* ‘b« unrt*JJ«h«J j«irD»I* of 
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1837 . Beloocliistan, appointed to the Political Department as an 
assistant to his distinguished relative.* Though he had at no 
time any great amount of Oriental book-learning, he had a 
considerable colloquial knowledge of the native languages, 
which ho improved under his uncle’s superintendence. But an 
eager longing for active emp!o3Tnent had taken possession of 
him, and there was that, ip the political atmosphere at the 
time, which rendered it likely that the coveted opportunity 
would soon present itself. And it soon came. Events were 
taking shape in the coimtries between India and Persia, 
which made it a matter of no small importance to the British 
Government in the East that they should obtain accurate in- 
formation relating to all that was passing in Afghanistan ; and 
as Eldred Pottinger was willing to penetrate that country as 
. an independent traveller, his uncle tlie Resident was weU dis- 
posed to aeoept tl.e offer. It was, in truth, precisely the kind 
ot sernce winch the adventnrous spirit of the young artilloty- 
mau was Most eager to embrace ; aud so ho went forth, ftill of 
hope and expectancy, as one loving danger and excitement for 
Us own sake, and' longing to be of servlco to his emmtiy i hnt 
moved little by personal ambition, for ho had none of tho 
vanity of youth, and self-seeking was far from him. His on- 
tlmsiasm was of a sturdy, stubborn kind. It oannot bo said 
that ho had much imagination; hut lie bad sometliing stiU 
bettor, an abiding senso of his doty to Id, eoootiy. ' 


Joorney lo 
Rent. 


^om^ndo^-ard.'twS’rcTobtl wS^^ 

Thfre ia Mn antsctlote rarrmt .o 
•T^tins tUl. rrrio.1 «.f HJnol i*o,. 

n.TtJ ^ lo bim. ‘‘S<s 1 

S: ,‘V; S;.. ■.« ou ... 

— • b.irwkrwpcf, ot ^mv Mhrt iafn!..* an.l t 

r-f-m-pn ^liW. Hmry »“ 


-••• htirlKraqthartty, he 
‘‘lnhUrt«.j*,*tlon. It 
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through tho difficult country inhabited by tho Imauk and 1837. 
Hazareh hordes, to Herat, tlio famous frontier cit^' of Afghan- 
istan, assuming for this purpose the disguise of a ‘‘ Syud,” or 
holy man, from tho lower part of tho country. 

Hero his adventures commcncctl. Ho was eager to explore 
this rugged and inhospitable liill-coimtiy, knowing well tho 
dangers of the route, but knowing also tho importanco of ob- 
taining correct information relating to it^ “ As I had made 
up my mind,” ho ivToto in his journal, ** against tho advice of 
tho few acquaintances I had in Cauhul, and there was somo^ 
susiiicioii that Dost Mahomed would prevent’ my proceeding 
to Herat, on quitting tho placo I gave out that I svas going out 
with Syud Ahmod to soo the defile of tho Logur River. After 
dark I loft tho houso on foot, having some days previously 
sent the horses to a car.avanserat, and Ihcnco ordered tho«e I 
intended taking to join mo at tho bridge, whero my guide also 
met and escorted us to bis house at Yizicrabad, a few miles 
from the city.” 

Ho had not proceede<l far before ho fell in with a man who 
had known Sir Alexaudor Burnes, and who strongly suspected 
that Pottingcr was a Feringheo. "Wo hero met a traveller 
from tho opposite direction,” ho wrote in liis jonnial, “ anao- 
quaintanco of my guhle, who had been a pack-horso tlriver 
^vitli tho kafila, wliicli Sir A. Bumes .accompanied to BalkJi. 

Ho was* struclc by tho fuss my guide w.aa ranking about mo, 

.and appeared to discover me. Ho joined us, and commenced 
talking of tho ‘ Fcringhocs’ aud ‘ Sekimdur Burnes.’ He told 
mo that officer had employed him to collect old coins at Balkh, 
and, praising his liberality, gave mo several liints that ho ex- 
pected I would be equally bo, aud givo him a present. But to 
.vlJ I tnrjjcd a deaf e.nr, an/I ivould not ho recognised, tlioiiglt 
I listonod with all complacency to Ids stories, and chimed in 
with tho usual ONplanatioiis in Ids pauses, so that, as Ids ao- 
([Utiintanco would ^ivo Jdm no information, ho finally took 
leave of us, evidently in much doubt as to tho correctness of , 

tlie surmi'O.” A fe>^ days aft/narards he was again suspocted- 
A Kuzzilbash asked him whence he cainc — if from Lucknow. 

“I feared,” said Pottingcr, **lio had been there, so said 
‘ from near Shahjehanabad ;* upon wldcli ho informed me that 
Lucknow was a very fine laty, and tho onlyJtlacQ in India 
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been irritated and vowed vetigcaneo, and geolng tbnl iny 
attcm{)ts to (luict tliom only addcxl to hi? anger, I was ohhgf’d 
to hold my peace. It being now sunset, the chief got up and 
said, ‘I’ll not prevent you from saying your prayers; as soon 
a.s I have finished mine, I will return.’ AN immediately 
broke up, and act to performing tho necessary ablutions, and 
then commcncctj prayers. I had no tasto for this mocker)', 
and not considering it pToiXir, never before having attempted 
it, was rather afraid of observation.- I fortunately, however, 
.by tho ntd of Iloosaln, got through properly, at least unre- 
inarkcd, and then bad rccoiwso to tho beads till tho rest laid 
finiahc<l. Syud Ahmed, however, got into a scrapo; tlie 
Cnnhulco detected him as a Soonce, but ho Was pacified on 
Hoosam acknowledging that tho other was but a now convert 
going to Meshed for instruction.” 

Days passed; Pottingcr and his companions were still do- 
talnod; so they began to meditate flight. Tho oporatjou, 
howovor, was a hazardous one, and it seemed bettor to wait a 
little longer, in tho hope of receiving the chiers permission 
for their departure. Meanwhile, there was no litd© danger of 
' the real character of the party being discmi’erod, for their 
baggage svas subjected to a search, and many of tho'articlos 
iu Pottinger’a possession were such as, if riglitly understood, 
clearly to divxJgo his European origin. Among these was a 
copy of Elpliiostone’a Ca«6«t, wliieU puzzled them greatly. 
“ On the Gth,” wrote Pottioger in his journal, “the chief ha<l 
evidently an idle day — he camo before brealdast, and after- 
* wards coming n second time, examined our loads. Tbero was 
a small tin can with medicines in, St, which attracted Ins 
attention ; but tho danger of it was escaped by saying we 
were merely transporting it. The' printed books were a^first 
passed over, but, being uuwatched, one of tho medcUers hanc^ 
mg !*out took Elphinstono's Coal,,! op, and- Iiopponed- to 
open at a print. Wo were nearly floomd at Diico, tho whole 
party declaring it w^ ™ idol. Hoosain, ^howovor, BWOre 
that It was not, and that tho homes of Knzzilbashes in 
Caohnl were Ml of sneh pictnros: A smoll patoel of reeds 
neat stank tlioir attention, and they would not rest satisfied 
till opened, wIieiT they found some pencils and a pair of com 
liassos, nluch 1 had Uod there to preserve their points ' They 
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were lost in astonislunent,* and wlien I said the compasses 1837 . 
were for tho study of astronomyj a pursuit which the Persian 
sect, for the purposes of astrology, pay much attention to, I 
was surprised to find it was in tho Hazareh estimation a for- 
bidden science. However, a few qames and assertions got ns 
over that. The hangers-on had, in the mean time, got hold 
of a note-book of mine, in which was a catalogue of generic 
terms in English, and the equivalents in Persian and Pushtoo. 

This puzzled them greatly, and the party being joined by a 
neighbouring chief, the brother-in-law of Meer Yakooh, and « 
a Syud, both of whom could read, there was a general ex- 
amination of the writing, and no explanation would satisfy 
them ; at last, tired of guessing, they gave it up and re- 
tired. . . . Tho chief asked me how I would like to live with 
him, and on my replying that if in the summer I found it so 
cold, what would I do in the winter, he said, * Such a delicate 
person as you would die in a week. It is only we’ (pointing 
to his misc¥abIo half-starved clansmen) ‘ who can st-and the 
cold.* • Tlio chief hero made a slight mistake (from jnd^ng 
by himself, I suppose) : ho was certainly a well*fed, hearty- 
looking fellow, who could haA*e stood or given a buffet with 
a right good will. As for the others, they were melancholy 
anatomies, apparently made but to prove in what misery^ 
brutality, and ignorance tho human land can exist. The 
half-clothed harlxiriaiis of Southern Asia have an idea that 
all persons of fair complexion roust be delicate, while we in 
general attribute delicacy to a dark skin. Their poor — from 
tho want of clotliiug — expose their bodies to the vicissitudes 
of the weatlier, and it bftoraes tanned, and consequently they 
tliiuk it a mark of hardiness, while their wealthy and great, 
abvtiys covered and housed,’ tclain, in a great measure, their 
liglitnc'S of colour. Henco it is considered tho badge of de- 
licacy and cfTcniinacy.” 

Ilia prospects svoro now anything bat diccring. His com- 
panions were taken ill, and tlicrevecmed to be too mucli reason 
to apprehend tliat ho would bo detcctetl zind imprisoned. ^Vn- 
othor source of disquietude was tho extremo dislike of his 
Iione-»t tnithful nature to the imposture which ho was cora- 
j«clle*l to art. “ In tho evening,” so ho wrote in his jotimal, 

“ IIoi>sain was alv) taken ill with intermittent fever, and 
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Syiid Alimcd fancied tliat Iio Imd a relapse. I ''"as tl*cre- 
forc, more alone than usual, and at tlio time I should have 
avoided reflection ; but I was obliged to review the actions o 
the day, udiicb bad, indeed, foUo^vod so fast upon each other, 
that I liad not a prcviou,s moment to consider tlio results. 
Kow that I loobed back, well knowing the imposition I '• 
been practising,,! could not conceal from myself tbo tnio state 
of tbo ease, and, tbal a discovery bad really been made ; out 
that bitlicrto good fortune had saved ns. For the barbarians 
were not certain in tbeir own mind, tbougb a grain more 
evidcnco or tbo Rpeccli of a bold man would probably ba'O 
dccidetl the affair. I also felt my total incompetcncy to meet 
them alone, from my inadequate knowledge of their language 
and enstovns and, ai people in my situAtiow generally do, I 
blackened my prospect a great deal more than it deserved. 
Thus bo meditated for a while ; but bo was a inan naturally of 
a cheerful and sanguine nature, so bo cast awqy unavailing 
anxieties, and fortified lumself for the work before him, 
last," ho continued, finding that I could do nothing, I 
judged it better to join Hoosain’s servant in an inroad on our 
provision-bag, which bo was very' vigorously undertaking, 
than pursue such bootless ruminations." And, indeed, as ho . 
said, his prospects were not so bad as they seemed ; for, on 
the following day, the momuig of the 7th of August, the 
Hazaieh chief yicUlod to tbo persuaaions-of tho strangers and 
suffered them to depart in peace. They had scarcely, ho^v- 
ever, recommenced their march, -when, to their dismay, they 
were summoned back again. IThat followed may best be 
told in Pottinger’s own words. It must bo premised tlust he . 
had propitiated Yakoob Bog by the gift of a detonator gun. 
“1Vc, congratulating ourselves on getting off, were gladly 
climbmg tho rocky glen which led down to the castle, and 
had nearly reached tho top of tho mountains, wlien we wore 
awaro of several men rutming-aftcr us at speed and shouting 
for us to turn back. Wo had no choice left, go obeyed. I 
never saw Slid, a dmn^ conic oyer a party, particularly 
tho slftv£>-deal(^ were let go, .and wo alone called back the 
messengers specifying that the chief wanted luc. I made up 
my mind that I was to be detained, and Certainly was too 
annoyed for further tidk; it, however, atruch mo tho chief 
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miglit want a turnscrevr or bullet-mould, and I left S\Tid 1837. 
Aljmed behind to imload the pony, and, if be coidd find them, 
send them after. For tliis pnrposo we halted opposite the 
strangers’ hut, and left our cattle. Hoosain and I having 
made this arrangement, and charged the others to be cool, 
vrith as much unconcern as we could muster, proceeded on 
alone. "We had got then within a few 3 'ard 5 of the esplanade 
in front of the castle where the chief was, when wo heard a 
shot, and then a shont of exultation. What this meant we 
could not make out 5 but whatever it was, it had tho effect a* 
good sliout alwaj-s has of raising my spirits, and I felt that 
it would have been a great relief to give so joyful a hurrah 
mj'self; but as I thought, wo reached tlie open space, and a 
few 3 *ards took us within speaking distance of the chief, wJio, 
in answer to * Peace bo unto you,’ replied, * Ton mar go 
now,— I don’t want you ; I onU* sent for j'ou to make tho 
gun go off, but it js gone ofl*.* I tamed to be off too, wishing 
him most devoutly a passage to Tartaru*, but Hoosain had 
l)oo:i too seriously frightened to let him go off so quietly, and 
ImiNt out into so eloquent an oration tliat ho perfectly do- 
Hghtftl me, and x«tonishcd tho Hazarchs. Ho askc<l tho • 

* chief, among other things, * Do \-ou expect tliat we are to 
return from Herat, if you choo'C to send cvciy time your 
gun ini«'C3 firo?’ He, in lact, quite orerthrew tho chief bv 
his heat, and that worthy only appeared anxious to get out of 
reach of such a tongue,” 

AVithout much further adventure, the travellers readied Arrivs] at 
Herat on the I 81 I 1 of Augu'it, having been twenty-six davs 
on tlie road, eight of uhich were dat's of detention. Soon 
after llieir airira! the%’ narronh- c<cap«l being carried off 
and sold into slavery. “ On our first arrival,” wrote Pottingcr 
on the 20th of August, “ we wont about uiiarme*! ; but liap- 
jH'ning to g»> to the Masula, a building al>out eight hunilrwl 
>Tmls from the gate of Slulnlc, built hr' Gowlmr Sliah Bognm, 
the wife of Shah I{(x>k Soolian, as an acadcinv*, without tho 
rvalh, wo were ren' nearly carriol off by the people who live 
near it in a renrlezvous for slaveholder*. Wcwcre onlv- s 3 at«! 
by AhwcVs prevnee of mind, uho, o'u being que«- 

tion*-*!, Kvid we liail mroc with a j* 3 rtv to a neigldx’uring^ 
ganlcn to ria*s tlsodar’, and tlal our companions were coining 
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nftcr us. On lliis tlioy went off, nnd wo mndo the best of our 
way back tO Ibo city, with n fim^ resolution never n^in to 
venture out without our arms; and it is n rule cvci^' one 
should follow in these cotmtrics, unless attended by an armed 
escort. However, in any caJ>e, n sword should always bo 
carried, if not by yourscll^ by an attendant. So universal 
nnd ncccssaiy is the custom, that the Moollalis always travel 
nrmeil oven with on army.*’ 

At this time, Shah Kammn, tho reigning; Princo of Herat, 
’with his lYuzocr, Yar Mahomed, svas absent from bis capital, 
on a campaign in tho still-disputed tcrritoiy of Scistnn. On 
tho 17th of September they returned to Herat, and all the 
population of tho place went forth to greet them. Tliey hatl 
scarcely nrrivc?<l, when nows came that JInhomed Shah, the 
King of Persia, was making prcpamlions for an cdvanco on 
Herat j and soon it became obnoTJs that tho Horatocs must 
gird themselves up to stand a siege. Yr^ JIahomed was a 
base, bad man ; but lie was not a weak one. Ho was a man- 
stealer, a slave-dealer of llio worst ty]) 0 ; n uTetch altogether 
without a scruple of conscicnco or an instinct of humanity. 
But^ ho was, after his kind, a wiso statesman and a good 
soldier 5 and ho threw himself into tho defence of Herat with 


an amount of vigour and resolution worthy of a hero of a 
higher class. Shah Kaniran was little moro than a puppet 
in Ids hmcls. To tins man, Pottingcr, in tho crisis which had 
wiscn, deemed it riglit to mate himself kmown. The faU of 
Herat would manifcsUy be an event injurious to British inte- 
rests. He was an artillery officer, skilled in the use of ord- 
T of the attack and defence of 

Sht l.e nJi T Borimne. 

, “ ‘Ws emergency ? Tl.e first 

Pottinger, « most grado on me,” We 

me be seated hesido himself. He waa 
tho dressing-room of Lis hath. aTh isT.f 
empty-handed before such people, I presentP.i^*^°^^^ 
pistols, which were the only things I had worf^^™^ detonatiiig 
this interview I went about everywhere boldly After 

seldom recognised as a European. A few * 

“ays atierwarfls, I 
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paid a visit, by dosirc, to tho Kin^.” From tins time, tlio 183«. 
disgtiiso whicli bad sat so unpleasantly upon liim-^wliidi had, 
indeed, been a thorn in tho fle&h of his honesty and trutliful- 
ncss — was abandoiictl. He was under tho protection of tlio 
King and tho AVuzocr, and, save by their authority, no 
man dared to molest him. 

FIdred PolUngcr was the least egotistical of men. Ho was Defence of 
provohinglj' reticent about himself in all tho entries in his 
journal. In some men tliis might have l)ccn traced to caution ; 
for his papers might have fallen into hands for whicli they were* 
never intended. Unt, in him, it was simply tho modesty of 
lus nature. It is not to bo gathered, from what ho has written, 
in what manner tho 'W’ttzcor of Herat and tho young English 
officer first became friends and .nlHcs, or what was tho e.vnct 
diaractor of tho relations established betu’cen them. Yar 
Mahomed was far too astute a man not to see clearly that the 
presence of an English officer in tho besieged city might bo 
turned to profitable account; whiht Pottlnger, on liis part, 
saw before a grand opportunity of gratifying tho strong 
desire which had glowed within him ever since lae was a cluld. 

The Persians investoJ Herat, and his work began. It need . 

. not be said tliat tlio young artiilcryman held no recognised 
position, cither of a miUtaTy or a jK>litical charactor. He w-as 
merely a volunteer. But there were Bussian engineers in 
the Persian camp ; and there was never, perhaps, a time when 
a litUe European skill and knowledge were more needed for 
the direction of the rude energies of an Oriental army. There 
Avas much in the mode of defence which excited Pottinger’s 
contempt; much which also evoked his indignation. The 
following passage from his journal iilnstrates both the want 
of liumauitj and tlie want of wisdom they displayed : “ I 
have not thought it necessary to recount the number of heads 
tliat were brought in daily, nor indeed do I know. I never 
could speak of this barbarous, disgusting, and inhuman 
conduct with any temper. The number, however, was 
always in these sorties insignificant, and the collecting them 
invariably broke the rigour of the pursuit, and prevented tlie 
destruction of tho trenclics. Thero is no doubt that gre.at 
terror was inspired by the mntilatinn of tho bodies, amongst 
their comrades ; but there must have been, at lea^it, equal in- 
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ho had been most desirous of showing his filial affection, and 
had endeavoured to do so, but tho Iladjcc, in a most unpatemal 
manner, had brought tlio Shah-in-Shah with au army to 
besiege Herat, and ho, by liis salt, was bound to stand by his 
old master ; if, however, they would return to Persia, he 
would follow and show his obcilienec ns a son to tho Hadjeo 
and a servant -to tho Sbah-in-Shah ; and further, whatever 
might be his o>vu wish, tho Afghans would never surrender, 
nor daro ho propose such a thing to them. Tliat they lu\d 
.heard of tho bad treatment tho Afghans who had joined 
Mahomed Shah met with, and that they and ho were all 
frightened by that from joining liis Persian Majesty.’ I then 
left tho city by the gate of Kootoob Cbak, accompanied by 
a small party, who went with mo to within musket-shot of 
tho village of Baharan, on tho west of the town, which tho 
Persian picquets occupy at night. Ha\Tng left the Afghans, 
who stood watching my progress and shouting their good 
wishes, I pursued my way, accompanied by Syud Ahmud, to 
the Kasid, whom I had motmted on a baggage-pony. The 
village was unoccupied, and wo bad to push on through 
twisting narrow lanes, bounded by high mud walls, and I 
every moment expected a bullet from some sentinel, as we 


were approaching in a manner calculated to excite suspicion. 
The Afghan and Persian plunderers Laving frequent sldrinishes 
amongst tliese gardens, all the walls liad breaches made so as 
to favour the approach or retreat of men on foot passing 
these gaps. I kept a good look-out, and fortunately I did so, 
as tlirough ono I observed the Persians running to occupy 
the read we were following. I therefore stopped, and made 
Syud Ahmird wave his turban, for want of a better flag of 
truce. The Persians, on this, came towards us in a most irre- 
p.I.r M much «, that if twenty horsemen had been 

hem, the whole peqnrt might have hcen cot off. Some wero 
loadmgas thoymn.^d ono valiant hero, who came nn in the 
rear, afte^e had „<^„,„od who we were_,o prevent danger, 

Isnp,»«^leadodlmmnaket.ndiiaedhi,b„y„„et. Tlieywero 

at my eoming, and tho English appeared great ftvm.ri'e'ftith 
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terms; tlie wliole of tlio camp, tliercfore, crowded to meet 
us. As we advanced, the crowd got denser, and in the main 
street of the camp wo •would have been stopped by the pres- 
sure if the escort had not taken their iron ramrods and laid 


aborxt thorn, by aid of ■which discipline wo reached the tents 
of Hadjee Aghasy, tho Persian Wuzecr. I was received ■with 
considerable civility as an envoy from the town, and after the 
usual salutations tho Hadjeo asked my business. I told him I 
was an English traveller, that H.M. Shah Kararan had sent 
hie ivith a message to Mahomed Shah, that Wuzcer Yar 
Mahomed KJian had charged me with a message to Ills Ex- 
cellency, and that I had brought letters from the Government 
of India for Colonel Stoddart, which liad been brought into 
tho town, and tho Aighan Government had pennitted me to 
take to Colonel Stoddart. I farther said I wshed to see 


Colonel Stoddart immediately, as I bcUeved tho letters were 
of importance. To tlus ho assented, and said that witli regard 
to the message for tho King ho would request orders. I then 
proceeded to Colonel Stoddnrt’s tent, ivlio I found in tho 
greatest astonishment possible, ns his servants, taking up the 
general report of my rank, had announced mo as tho Moojh- 
tched of Herat. He had hocu undressed, and pulling on 
his coat to do honour to tho higli dignitarj*, gave ino time to 
enter his tent heforo ho could get out, so uo met at tho door, 
svhero he ovcrwholni«l mo witli ti most atfcctionnto Persian 
welcome, to uhich I, to hU great surprise, replied in EnglNh- 
jNo one who has not e.^iwricncwl it can understand tho pica- 
.u™ ,vl„ch countrj mcn enjoy „l.on tl.oy tim. moot, rniticu- 

Srt ' \V 1°! ““n” I’"’’'™”” "kI I.ur,uli,o the samo 

ol jcet ^\o liad lardiy got ri,l „f 

Lni, ainT ? '■’"l ’ T'"" '>'■ ““''J™ Agliaay'a 

sor\ ants arrived and Miromonwl m(' TT«,. *^.1 • _ 

tinent, intomipting our comersation h. » 'f*' 
paid no attention to my n.." rmZ ^ 

a vi-it as soon ns I h.nd drunk my coirw' 5t J ^ 
to tell l.im plainly tho longwr ho stayc tj “ 

,sN:ur, as I should n<.l make anv "’‘I”. ' 

4».» lent vvw oeen.,;^^! V ' r^I'-'init.on to niovo while 
the tent "as oecnpicil W strangrrs. li« - 

cUigevl to leave. 1 was anxious to delay inv v;.;* n ' 
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possible, as I fancied tlio ITadjeo, who is a keen debater, would 1838. 
enter into long arguments in no way coimcQtcd with the 
points at issue, and I was anxious to make the most of my 
time and see how the tide of politics was running. It mu-st 
bo rccollcctctl that I was an Afghan •cmissarj', and had 
nothing to do with British politics. I liad calculatctl on tho 
Persians ma'king this a plea to prevent my communicating 
Avith Colonel Stoddart, and*had, therefore, brought tbo Knsid 
(courier) to ciisuro tho letters reaching him, btit my unex- 
pected appoarancQ and language had taken Iladjco Aglia.sy by 
surprise, and lio unthinkingly allowed mo to go where I was 
nearly a free agent. AVlicn I wa.s ready, Colonel Stoddart 
accompanied mo to tho Ha<ljeo's tents. After wo were seated, 
and tho usual compliments passed, tho Ha<ljco asked mo to tell 
him my message to the King of Kitiga from Prince Kamran, 
and his own ono from Yar Mahomed. . I replied that tho 
mossngo from tho Afghan King was to tbo Persian King, and 
I could not deliver it to any ono else ; that reganling Ids OAvn 
message, probably a smaller number of auditors would be 
desirable. Assenting to this, he onlered tho tent to bo cleared. 

Ono young man sat a littio longer than tbo rest, evidently 
wishing to remain. Tbo Hadjee, who w.i5 apparently exces- 
sively bilious and out of temper, no sooner saw this than ho 
attacked liiin with abuse, and Iiis breath being expended 
without satisfying bis rage, ho, no longer able to speak, spat 
after tbo offender, Avho slunk out of the tent palo and fright- 
ened Avitb tlio storm he had Avitlessly raised. Tho Hadjee, a 
small thin man, twisted himself into a thousand contortions, 
and anj'tbing but dignified. I delivered ray message, and 
tliough wo talked until past four o’clock on tlio subject, wo 
(lid not get any nearer an agreement The Hadjee would not 
listen to tho Afgluui proposals, ns might have been and was 
expected, nor Avould his proposal have suited tho Afghans. 

During tho visit be called for our last map to prove that tho 
British allowed Herat to be a Persian province. Bumes’s 
map was in consociuenco produced (with tbo names of pla(x;s 
\mttcn on it in Persian) ; it, however, proved tho Hadjeo 
wrong. Ho was verj* indignant at this, and said tho British 
Government had never told him, and a^od Colonel Stoddart 
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iss**. (nOjf), yvhc}i tlio font was cloarwl, }jad boon asked to staj) 
wliy lio liad jjot licanl. Colonel Stoddart replied that lie had 
no instniction'i.Avliicli nronld explain the ‘point, but ho •would 
refer the ca^e to tho Ent'ov at Telteran ; hoiveror, ho was not 
Jiinjself aware the British Govcmmci)t had ever received 
official information from tlio Persian Govemmeut of Herat 
bcin^ annexed to that State, trliilo a branch of the Sndo^a/ 
inoimrchy, wlnclj family the British Government had ackno'w- 
Icilgcd (in conjunction with Futteh Ali Shah) ns sovereign 
in Afghanistan, $tiU held possession of and •eJai/ned it. Tlio 
Iladjcc told both Colonel Stoddart and mj-.self, on goingaway, 
that Jlnhomcd Shah would send for us 5o(/i in a few minutes. 
^Vo had scarcely got b.ack to Colonel Stoddart’s tent when 
tho Shah’s mos^onger arrived. Wo accompanied him across 
tho esplanade j in front of tho King's tents a large working 
party u’as cmploj-ed in can'ing stone shells out of the grave- 
stones, ^rhicli they appeared tolerably expert at. Around the 
Shah’s tents was the asnal 8crai-j>nrdab, or screen, about 
oiglit feet high, of red canvas. Wo entered by a narrow 
door, and found tho Shah seated almost immediately opposite 
us in an European arm-chair, under tho fly of a large donble- 
poled tent. He was plainly dressed in a shawl vest, with the 
black Persian cap on his head. His personal servants stood 
at tho Opposite end of the diagonal of the tent, with heads 
bent and arms folded- Tlio Shah heard Kamran’s message, 
and replied to it by efating bis complaints against Herat, and 
added, he was determined to take it. He never would ho 
satisfied till he had a garrison in the citadel. At first he 
spoke with much dignity, and he made the most of the just 
grounds of complaint which ho had. Finally, however, ho 
talked himself into a passion, and said Kamran was a trea- 
cherous liar. After an audience of Jjalf or three-quarters of 
an hour, we wero gi\-en permission to leave. In the evening 
a tremendous storm set in, attended with sleet and rain j this 
continued all night. In the morning of the 9th it still con- 
tinued ; about noon the sleet and rain changed to snow, and 
it continued till dark, when tho clouds broke, and it began to , 
freeze hard, which continued all night, and next day, the lOth. 

Tlie bad weather an the 9lh prevented my return to tho city, 
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soj after Lreakfast on tho lOtli, I mountetl, and riding out by 1838. 
the flank of tho Persian lino, I returned to tho «ity, tho gato 
I camo out at, and so avoided tho points where hostilities 
were going on. On my coming back tho whole town was in 
a fonnent. What they had expected I do not pretend to 
know, but from tho instant I entered tho gato I was sur- 
rounded by messengers requesting information. I, however, 
referred them all to tho Wuzeer, and went there mysolf. 

After a short interview, I was summoned by a messengon from 
tho Shah. • His Jlajosty having seen my return with his glass, 
was awaiting my arrival, anxious to liear Hlahomcd Shah’s 
message. ^Wicn ho had heard it, bo replied by a gasconading 
speech, in which ho abu«ed every one. Diuing tho storm on 
the 9th tho Afghans mustered to sortie, trusting the inclo- 
mcucy of tho weather would make success rest oo cold stcol. 
However, on account of my being in tho camp they gave up 
tlioir intontiou. It wtis a great pity, ns a powerful sortie at 
this period of tho siege would have had a groat effect on tho 
after negotiations which took placo, while tho Persi-ans had 
an idea tlio Afglians woro much rcduco<l.” 

So negotiation hanng failed, tho siego went ou, hut with 
very little result ou tho ono .side or tho other. Although 
llabomod Shah had used such high language, ho was really 
well Inclined to como to terms, and ho thought it exiMxlicnt 
that it should ho known in llcrat that if tho Heratees would 
admit his rights of sovereignty, ho would hold thorn iu aboy- 
unce, and abandon tho ido-i of planting a Persian garrison in 
tho place. Above all things, ho wished them to get rid of tho 
EnglHunan, and in future to negotiate for themselves. Only 
a few days h.acl elap«ctl, therefore, before a Persian envoy ap- 
peannl in Ilenit. Tlio incident is tlms narrated by Pottinger in 
Ids Journal : “ On tho 12lh, tho Persian oflicer whom I first 
met, Ya^'nr Agha Jan, was sent in by tho Persians to try 
and talk tho Afghans over. Ho had instructions to repro- 
sont how much better it would bo for them to settle their dif- 
ferences In'twecn themselves than call in tho infidels ; tlic man 
svas nl'O instnictctl to eay that %vamiiig should bo taken from 
our conduct in India, where wo had prctendcil friendship and 
trade to cotor our ambition, and, finally, by such deceit, had 
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I Aci t«;tl from commnnicatin;^ -with imv ono of flm 

iS. 11!: 

iil.l ^ * ""'■ ^ P™ <>''1 not in tlio Joa,t climi- 

mTarn, In ‘I'o ovcn!„s wo 

but : oonntry waaoovcrocl: 

wbiol r n oommcncod, nccompnnied by elect 
•" ‘'“I '"’‘n'l «" tbroc^in 1 

Ynvur "wpr ntcarccl up, nral tbo gnrrieon sent out tlw 

twl l l p’’™!"”'” '-”1 ■‘■'rnlating 

eliert'di 7 I^nnunne were tbo stronger, they slioiilil retire a 
ort d, stance, a, a proof that llioy really intended peace. . 

irnedTalT I"''"'??’"'"' ‘'n*! ^a- 

of Hieir eomt 1 "° ‘ ’"‘'^10™ in tbo internal affairs 

»Wiers r« e^i,!‘,” ^nPP'.'' I* "nnie, with 

podition was 7. P "nn ■'> tbo prosoiit ox- 

5Iiiboraodanst:°simIr:(i*’"t>^"-'“ ‘•■ont »’ 

tboin liberallv an.t^'^V n I^nnnan Kmg ; that bo would pay 
Toorkhtau.*^’ ' ‘ *“ P'nn'io'- of India and 

twos. nioro'*’wM'raulua/'r\''°*'*'''" 
iloclarcd that tboy bad un o'?!™’*' 1 ^^'“ -^febons especially 
tbo latter would Jlaco^ibL'^'n- ■" ‘ I’™'"”''- but that if 
Stnddart, ,b„ HerE '“nd, of Colonel. ■ 

• u„s, a.,, rrl’ ° Pn"-- of reaoe- 

monej'^'on **lainS . 0^1 ^Hn’t nnjprstflnd n wnnl of Enr- 
mcrchnnt, In a m^nnr^^"® • conid ^,"l HeMt 

Bonding oir • ctKaMu., I '‘m «iS oU,r«^J^ 

CandaharlSt^sH" he I I ;«“*» nnglish officer, 

httil no%cr before wTn. «!’ * for the ‘ chnngc in my position 

n-cBicl me .0 «- ‘>«t I we u T^V‘. ‘‘"O’TO 

C endahar. offering to par m. JJVmLJ”* ““ ■» Imno./n l^ntiih service, and 
llclng In want of monVi f-*' «» gcncrll " European ; 

offer and gave him a^noie l«oi«4 to *""«'■«' ‘*«- 

^oh, or ,he Uombav “e’“ r«- 

oW acquainUnco of wine, ’’“•'"e’sUhW „ ‘'l"’* There are other 

him to pay the "mount, kSS‘*"« '•‘V •re not f'"rK bnt 

the man that I araa not «rufci^r?: Jr H ^ hiJ, the 

Iwhwere in Candahar or net "* it? ^ «“1J tH^o'rr. 

"®‘’ *’* ""t»t WW him. ThirJhe ‘hem ’ I therefore 
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maldng to Pottingcr, and bo a satisfiictor}’ issue might bo at- 
tained. Mcanwhiloj tho siego was continued, with no very 
material results ; and tho young English officer was con- 
istantly present on the works, ndnsing tho Wuzecr or other 
leading chiefs, and assisting them as m\ich by liis resolute 
example as by his professional skill. 

But ho did not disguise from himself that his position was 
one of much difficulty and delicacy, and he doubted sometimes 
not only whether, as an officer of a Government which, at 
that time, was a neutral power, he ought to take an acti\ o 
part iu tho defence, but also whctlior lua presence at Herat 
might not really he prejudicial to tho Afghans. “ It might 
ho alleged,” he wrote, from my having a commission in the 
Indian Army, that I Avas a secret agent for Go^’emment, 
whereas I was a freo agent, Go%*emnient haring most liberally 
given me a carlo blanche as to leaVo and action, in return for 
wluch I offered to lay before it my acquisitions in geography 
and statistics j and I was vorj* approbensivo that my actions 
might ho disapproved of, and I should not have remained iu 
Herat but for tho pressing iindtations of tho Herat Govern- 
ment, which used tho argument bo persuasive amongst them- 
selves, viz. ‘ that a guest should not leave his host at the ap- 
jiroach of danger, but help him through it, so as to congra- 
tulate him at tho end on liis escape.’ ” Moreover, ho felt that 
hi'« Afghan friends were not altogether free from suspi- 
cion that his presence at Herat might not bo quite accidental, 
and that the English had a covert design to possess them- 
selves of tho Afghan countij". One passage in Pottingcr’s 
Journal, which bears upon this subject, is worth quoting, for 
it shows tho mixe<l feelings with which at that timo tho anti- 
cipalcMl interfcrcnco of the English in tho affaire of Afghan- 
istan was rcganled : “ On tho 15th (of April) I was invited, 
in walking through tho works, to stop in an Afglian officer’s 
quarters. Ho fancied tho English wished to take Afghanistan 
preparatory to attacking Persia and Russia, and his gas- 
conading as to what tlio Afghans* prowess would bo when 
they were cmplojcil by us was quite overpowering. ^Vith a 
great deal of trouble, I explained to him that tho Englidi 
had no wish to extend their frontier ; they merely wislnxl to 
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md attack tkeir neighbouis, they wanted them to stay quietly 
at home and eat the produce of their o,vn fields. Afler con- 
Biaering a httle, my acquaintance replied that it was very fine 
do ‘for we won’t let each other 

uo so. No Afghan m power wiU elbow another out of poirer 
. tu,“rr =‘ •«; -^*‘1 to remove him from his 

' u ’ "w Alelozyes here have merely come from 

ncK uty. T7o were turned ofi- our land at Candahar by the 
. We have there of heredihary lands quite suifi- 

ti!™ I Moential; if we. could get 

wo would return to-morrow, imd rmtil we can we 
Itriti 1 A plundering others.’ I suggested that if tho 

w tisi, Government interfered it would of course endeavour 
tors I?i? ‘ftt'otuont of these claims, though such mat- 

fomivn ° internal nature, it did not appear proper a 
tesTsfri interrupted me 
fern t ’ ’ ^i'nt 18 tho uso of talking ? If you iuter- 

d^andTisT' ’ "0‘ ‘i'i yon 

Vakeels and ElT"^ Porsnasion. Your 

frighten US m! yon 

tlwn tell the wr."'' regiments to Kelat, and 

implicitly : till tlK-u, uo'o„nriu"fcL‘ ™u’ 

'ras noccssilatl^J to"Sr™d’’hl''™ EnRl'sl' officer 

tioii of weakness and in.iv„ifi,^ oountry from tho impiita- 

power of other European Sistl ? oouip.arlson with tlio 

isolalisl couutryaCr^^rp “O'- 

i>J»on to disabuse men’s iniinU J reo,oi,H to bo cnlled 

pion« of the seooranbv nn<l tl erroneous imnres- 

on'l tho entrk. i„ tor “f ‘''0 Western world ; 

tions nru not amon^ tbe Wnf : . ‘ PAjilana- 

llow Elilnsl Potlingerc„„,|,,„^ tloT‘‘"" roconis. 

fneods .„ay 1„ 11,0 f,, "f hi» stfgl.au 

tl."' lersiaos final r„,„ lolIruMog, „ Qn llie ICII, 

K,K,.|,k all ,|.ay, and darnamd th.T',^' ''’“‘''il' K”te "f 

^’'•*>•1 A small t.artv atasriiil,), nbout t|,(, n 

ojijMwito the Knnul,'i;jln* attack *. J *!i Klmn’ii ixjst, 

» «* «v the fipi„„ 
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1838. taimtecl mo for not replying, I generally contented myself by 
remarking that if England were so powerless and insignifi- 
cant as represented, it was curious that people should take so 
much trouble to decry its power, in comparison with the 
powerful states mentioned ; that erery one thought the best 
of his own country, and results were all tliat could be judged 
by.”* 

Tho monotony of the siege was now and then broken by 
some exciting incidents, which Pottingcr has detailed in his 
diary with the unadorned accuracy of a soldier’s pen. The 
following may be taken ns a fair sample of tho whole, and it 
derives an additional interest from tho fact that it exhibits 
tho danger to which the young Englishman, ever in tho froiit, 
was continually exposed : ‘‘April 18. The "Wureer ordered the 
Afghans to ceaso firing, and sit do^vn under cover; they, 
however, though beaten with tho musketry, drew their 
swords, braudisbed them ‘aboTC their heads, shouting to tho 
Persians to come on. As might h.avo been expected in such 
a storm of musket •balls, this bravado ca^ised several casiinl- 
ties. Several men received bullets through tho Lands and 
arms. One fellow, more foolhardy than the rest, kept bran- 
dishing hU huge Afghan knife, .after tho others had complied 
with repeated orders to sheatlie their weapons, and had tho 
knife destroyed by a bullet, whicli stnick it just abo^'O Jus 
hand. I had gone down to tho spot to sco the jnino sprung, 
and was sitting on tlio ban<jnctto with tho IVurccr aud a party 
o chiefs, who, while ho wa.s preparing, wero bantering tho 
man whoso knife was broken, and who came to hog a sworti 
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making room for me on the charpoy rrhere he 'was sitting, 
laughingly remarked : * Don’t be angry ; I have thrown ashes 
on it, and blackened its fiice myself’ I begged for an ex- 
planation, and learned that he had sent back word that the 
Afghans neitlier wanted the Turks, the Eussians, nor the 
English to interfere ; they trusted to their swords, and at 
that hour of the evening they wouldn’t let the Shah-in-Shah' 
m himself; moreover, at that point no person should enter; 
but if the English Naib would go in the morning to the 
south-east angle he would bo let in. I was much annoyed, 
and told him be had probably prevented tlio English Ambas- 
sador interfering, and he excused himself by saying that he 
acted BO to make the Persians tliink be was not solicitous for 
the English to* interfere.” 

however, was mere gasconading, for which tho 
ghans of Herat had an xmquestionable genius : and on the 
0 owing day the British emissary was received with all 
^lonour. Pottinger’s account of his reception is interesting : 

i was sitting with tho Wuxeer in Hadjeo Firoz Khan’s 
mosque, m the citadel, when the head [of a Persian! was 
brought up and the report made of the fight, and as it was 
^ajor Todd liadbecn directed to onter;by, I 
lost "Myself, and 

cut off tho^ref* tlioormlosion of tlio mino had 

d»tfvi^^ ° ft ''T »f a- forela.; „.inere will.oot 

foTdi";i„“ ir ■n.oAfgbenewerio.tl.ere- 

md’tl,o''pci;ions T’’° P"®"""’ a'™', 

ll.cir comrades, tbej- tlicmwl 

purpose. Jly urriSl rva. inoS 

Afghan,, ,vl,0ftcra„„ ecsod firi^^rrii >’” 7 '"’'', a.c 

ground, but nothing „„,.M i„!i, '‘“"'d'e, .nbovO' 

• their lloml wns tiii, and diool„„ i . 

ing, K tlio loii.t bed to h^ viohii . ««''*- 

tniiinl that it «•»., realiv Jrnjor t„m , "" "* I 

Klitleh irahomed Klmn, who wn, a„ oVl” •“ 

Todd’., invited him into tlio lent , .‘"{“’'"''nneoorirajor 
ing to custom. IIo detaind natill tl „ n nccord- 

np hr n ..rang Uviy „f „oro ZwT "i:!:!""!; 
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edification of n Persian who aeeompanietl Slajor Todd. TVith- 
out thi^, tho crowding of the inhabitants of the iowxx to pco 
the Feringhco was sufficient to have astonished any person. 
3Iajor Todd was, I fancy, tho first Eiiroj>ean wlio over ap- 
peared in costume in Herat, and tho cockcxl-hat, epaulets, 
See. &C., caused great admiration. In narrow streets a small 
number of persons appears verj* great, so the crowd to-day 
nppcareil tremendous, particularly ns tho inhabitants of tho 
hotisos along tho lino of streets followed were mounted on tho 
roofs to SCO the procession, ilajor Tmhl was sent in by tho 
Britidi Slinister to offer tho mc<liation of tho British Go- 
vernment between Persia and Herat, and to nnnoimeo that 
Mahomed Shah having rcqnestcil this interference, Shah 
Kamran’s consent was all ho now required. Shah Kainran 
was delighted witlt the offer, and told Major Todd to request 
the British Envoy to act as his plenipotentiary, and whatever 
nirangemcnt uas decided on by him tho Herat Government 
would sanction ; moreover, ho b egg ed Sir John 3I‘Neill 
would como into tho city and talk affairs over with him. 
After Major Todd left tho presence of the Shah, his Majesty 
took off his cloak, and sent it by Yar Mahomed lOian to 
Major, Todd — a mark of the highest consideration in the 
Afghan territories, and one but seldom paid. A horse was 
also' given; but Major Todd was as anxious not to accept 
presents as the Afghans were to mako them, so ho would not 
•wait for the _hoi?o, notwithstanding the)- set about cutting 
away th^'parapet of the fausse-braie, and making a ramp up 
the counterscarp to get the nag out.*’ 

On ,tho same evening — sooner, indeed, than the most 
sanguine, had dared to expect — Sir John M‘NeilI sought ad- 
mittance into the beleaguered city. There had been a meeting 
of chiefs, which Pottinger had attended, and the discussions 
had been of a more than commonly warlike character, when 
tidings arriyed that the British Minister was coming. “ The 
assembly,” wrote Pottinger, “had just broken up, when a 
man came in to say that the British Minister had arriretl at 
the e*lge of the ditch and iranted entrance. Tlie man was 
not sent, and had only heard the report, and ran on to be the 
first wth good news. As he could not give any intelligence 
we disbelieved liim, and were composing ourselves to sleep, 
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wlien the real mcsPcnger arrived, with notes from in's Excel- 
ency for Yar Slaliomed and mysdf. I immediately went do'W’n 
to the swth-west angle, whilo Tar Mahomed eent .to collect 
some ^ chiefs to receive tlie guest with proper honour. On 
Futteh Mahomed Khan’s post, I found Sir John 
M Keill had just entered the fausserbraie. The chief, ivJio was 
Kamran s ambassador to Teheran,* knew Sir Jolm, and haying 
^cehed much kindness from him, ho sooner heard of. his, 
ExceUeney’s arriTOl than he went and brought lum into the 
fortifications, so almost the first person met at the post, was' 
the Envoy. After sitting a short time .with Futteh^KIian 
wc proceeded to the city. We met Djui Mahomed Klian on 
the Way to Eutfeh Klian’spost towcloom6 the Emmy, and, 
accompanied hy him, proceeded to the gate of the citadel, 
whero- Yar M:^hometI met us, and, attei* embracing the 
nvoy, led 'him to his quarters. Hero the greater part of 
10 night was spent in discussing tlie Persian and Afghan 
^ propositions j after svliiclj Sir Jolm M‘NeiU accompfinicd ino 
• to my quarters, -Wlien I lay ‘down tljo day had dammed, and 
WM a good deal surprised on awaking at half-past sue ^o' 
CO 10 Envoy already up and busy writing. “'At. seven,* ic- 
coramg to engagement, I sent to let the Wiftccf know tliat ' 
was^r,!. receive. him. Yar Mahomed 

and he iMinTi niessago arrived, hut they awoko him, 

Oil inv iiwr t” * whole pos^.o of chiefs. , 

tomarv for *^*’^*^’ it cus- 

1.0 s 

M‘Ncill was ^^'^itino• f 1 - how’as.told Sir John 

not iiondcr v<mr nW ** furtbor remarked : ‘ I do “ 

as your MinEter '•f high nmk 

; Tri'nlo roWlor itouIJ 

Var Malimiio.! brou^,t ~ I'" 

Kamran iiivitiii. 1,;^ In Sir Jolm from Shall* . 

tm icw ■o ilh l,u jrajeatv, r.U 1‘"' » l™S 

[ai-at, and pmi,ii.oil t!. ‘'V:'J’ll‘l"S at hw 'li'-' 

and »a\t‘ him tlicf[ill<-.t iwn...... iio ilwidtrL on, , 

•■AnrrU,.. inliTil,...; 

lartalc of Iho A0;la„ ^ ■''’I'a'*"''' •» ‘ 

' “'I'l I" Hid allonioon his 
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Excellency Icfl tlio’ city and tlio annistico ceased. Tlio i 
breaclios being open and practicable, and tlio garrison making 
no cilbrts to skip tliem, the I*erhiaii fire was not resinned, and 
everything remained quiet.”. YarMnliomal was a shrewd man 
though a bad .one, but ho seldom aaid a shrewder thing than 
that set douTi in the abovQ extract from Pottingcr. Truly is 
it no wonder that our afFaira prosper, wlicn men of the highest 
rank, far-away from thtf cyo of their sovereign, work ns hard 
as a common Soldier in* the presencc'of'tlio^Shah. It is hy 
conscientious laboriousness of tins kind— ibis dut^’-doing for 
duty’s ^diCj.RO liitle.ii’nderstdod by. Aatati«»,.tbat jvc owe our 
prodigious successes ill tlio East.- * ■ 

But tins visit of Uic'tBnHsli lihustcr was of no avail. All 
our efforts at nogotlatiou,‘brc.aking down under tliq cliamo*_ 
toristio insincoritj'i'of _lbo Persians,* failedi and tlio jsiego' 
dragged wdar^y bn—all tbrongU tbo months .of April and 
May and Juno. Now and then a new interest' was awakened 
by pTCtc'ncbs of Bussinn mediation, wbicb wero pfoc^nctivo of. 
jio results. Tlio language,' at Ica^t, of Yaf Malionjcd in this, 
case was dignified and becoming. He said'tliat if tlio. first 
offer of .mediation bad come from tbo Rossi^afis itnnigbtbayo 
been accepted 1>y Herat, but tliat having adraittcci' the ^bitra- 
tion of tho'Britisli Ambassador, it would not bo right that he 
should turn t6 tbo representatives of another coimtn'. ' . > « 

- It wotdd detnand the spare of a volume to narrate in detail 
the incidents of this, protracted siege. Throughout many 
Jong months, the young English artlUeiyman was tho life and 
sold of tho defence. But there were many great advantages 
' "on tho side, of the Persians, and at last, towards tho end of 
,juho, tho Hcoatecs were almost *111 their last gasp. Tar 
Mahomed was beginning to despond, and bis followers were 
almost 'in a state of prostration. Food was scarce; money 
' was scarce. Tbero was a lack of everything, but of the 
• stubborn courage uliicli continued to animate and sustain 
tlio .solitarj' Englishuran. On tho 35th of June, tho Persians 
made a desperate attempt to cany tho place by assault ; but 
Ynr Mabomed was incredulous of danger. “ The tVuzeer,” 
wrote ' Pottingcr in his journal, “would not take warning, 

• Compare x\iUi thl-« gtatemcnl the ofunioiif exnrweil l>y Major Toil.l, posft 
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remaining quietly at liis quarters, wliicli docoircxl tlio gar- 
rison, anil riiado many tWiik lliat tlio signs of the nssanlt 
wcTO illusory. ludwl, ttwMit of tUc meu bad "one to sleep, 
wben sudtlenl}’ the report of two or tbreo guns and the wliiz 
of a rocket in tbc air was heard. Tlio enemy immediately 
opened a hca\’y' fire, hut the musketry was feeble : it gra- 
dually, liowover, became more sustained, and tlio roar of tbo 
cannon on all sides wa-s continued. Tlio "NYtizcor, on tbo fir«t 
, alarm, repaired to tho gate of DluHck with a small body of 
men as a sort of rcsors'c.*’ ITo soon found tbat tho peril was 
imminent ; and tlien tbo "Wwzccr mountcil and went by tbo 
gate of Kaudaliar to tho Fansso-braie, sending orders for 
dift’erent chiefs to go to tbo aid of those on tbo summit of 
tbo brcacli. In spito of all adneo, anil even entreaty, bis 
o'vn party was allowctl to struggle on in advance, and Iio 
arrived nearly alone. Sooltan- Mahomed Klian at tho same 
linio arrived on. tbo rampart to ins bretbor’s assistance, and 
gave him most opportune aid. Tlio IViueer and his party, 
‘‘arriving at tho traverses about a third of the way from the. 
end of the upper Fausso-bvaie, found the mcii retreating by 
twos and threes, and otliers going off with the wounded: 
these were stopped. Tbo TTuzCer, however* was alarmed. 
At first, he sat down about luilf way, whence, 'after some 
trouble, those about him -insisted on liis agoing on or sending 
bis son. He cbo«o tbo former, and sent tbo latter to tbo 
gate of Kandahar fo stop stragglers and skulkers and attend 
to orders. The IVuzecr himself then .went on^past two tra- 
verses, to the last one held by the g.'imson ; but on finding 
the men at a stand-still and iosensible to his orders or en- 


treaties to fight, be liwned i>ack to go for aid. Thq moment, 
he turned, tlie men began to give way. He'mado bis way to 
tbo first place ho bad sat down at. There,.by showing liita 
tho men retreating and the evident ruin that mus£ follmv, be 
became persuaded to stop. Tlien they succeeded in brinA'n<» 
him back to tbo first traverse, which having but a na^w 
passage, his people and tliose about c’ould turn back those 
who were ^ard-likc recreating, From-tbis he sent for aid • 
but foolishly, m epito of aUndnce, again allowed the men to 
go on by twos and three, so tha{ they did nothin-. At last 
a Sooltnn arrived with almut fifty men, when, "on, a short 
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the liands of the Peisiana. But this can he gathered only 
incidentally from Pottingcr’s journal. Two days afterwards 
I find him thus expressing his astonishment at the result. 
“A man arrived from Kurooklij he said he had left a de- 
tachment of BIX thousand Orgunjees, who only waited for 
orders to foray, or oven attack the Persian outposts ; I was 
surprised to find my share of tho husiness of the 25th had 
reached Rnrookh. Tlic moment the man arrived, he seized 
and kissed my hands, saying ho was rejoiced he made so great 
a pilgrimage.” But it was not all fame. Tlio groat things 
wliich had hcen done by tlie individual gallantry of this one 
English gentleman increased tho difficulties of his position. 
It’, was soon plain that fhe Beratces rcaUy vrhhcd ip get t\A 
of him, Tho entries in his diary show tho i^srplcsities in 
which ho was placed: “July 8th. Had a visit from tho head 
Jews, to thank mo for my interference, and found that they 
were still in foar. .... Tho Persians wToto to Tar Mahomed 
Khan, that they would give up Herat to tho IVuzeor, if hO 
would hut send Kamran aud mo to them as prisouors j I told 
him ho had notlung to do hut to toll mo to go, and I would 
go to them of myself, if they said that was all they wanted. 
Ho appeared to perfectly understand tho deceitful nature of tho 
offering. 25i!i. Tbo IVuzecr received a letter from Hacljco 
Ahdool Mahomed in tho Persian camji, V 2 >lraicUnff fiwi for 
jotK-injj \c\lh infuleU against /ctani, and for holding on hy tho 
fihirt of tho EngIKli, from vhom ho could iiovcr recoh-o any 
advantage; that they would flatter liim and gl >0 money as 
long as suited their interest, ns they do in Indiaj-aiid when 
they had tnado a parly in tho coxmtry and know-all its secrets 
they would tako it for thcinsch’es ; that the Government 
found such was wliat they a-antctl to do in Persia, hut had 
on the discovery pro\*cnte<I it hy turning them ,way; and 
that until tho Enve^' of tliCMj hbsphemers — myself— :vas also 
turned out of tho city, they would not a\\o\y the Slooshtuhid 
to :enturo into tlio city. A note to tho eamo effect was re- 
ccivcl from llio Wiuircr. Ijnillicr, will, II, o mlilllio,, ,!,al ,|,o 

Ihcooftn Lijvoy woiiM not .piiil lii, aoont til, I ,X„jy 

Ml. In llio morning, tin, aVfjtUMia lia.l a oo,t,ullalio’„ of wli-il 
tliry wnul.1 answer. At last it s, its resol, cj tlio W„r err slioiiU 
wrllo in answer, tliat tl,o llnylislnnan i, „ ,(„,„gor an.I 
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guest, that ho had come to. the ci^, and m the present state 
of affairs the Afghans could not think of turning him out of 
the city ; for in the distracted stato of the coxmtry ho could 
not arrive in safety in his own country, and if anything hap- 
pened to him it would ho a lasting disgrace to the Afghan 
name, and as a guest ho must go or stay according to his own 
pleasure; moreover, tlio Wuzeer wrote tliat ho did not hold 
out in expectation of aid from the English, that he had no 
wish to join that state against Persia (Iran), from his con- 
nexion with which he had no wish to tear himself, hut that 
the Persians would give lum no choice, hut surrendering or 
fighting, which ho did from necessity and not from being so 

absurd as to wait for aid from London. ^August 6th. In the 

evening, when the Persians lia<l gone, went to the 'assembly. 
Tho T\'u 2 eer told me that, the whole business being upon me, 
tho Persians made a point of obtaining my dismissal, without 
uliicli they ^vould not treat. Tlier were so pressing that ho 
said ho never before gucsse<l my importance, and that tho 
Afghan envoj-s, who had gone to camp, had told him they liid 
always thought mo one man, but tho importance the Persians 
attached to my departure showed I was equal to an army. Tlio 
Afghans were veiy complimentan-, and c.vpn?s«ed loudly their 
gratitude to tho British Government, to tho exertions of wliicli 
they attributed tho change in tho tone of tho Persians ; they, 
however, did not give tho ilccidctl answer tlicy should have, 

but put tho question off by sajnng I was a guest August 

oOtli. TIio movement of tho Persians is spohen of with in- 
crcasctl jipsitivcncss, but no certain intcUigcnco could bo pro- 
cured, not)\?kh«tanding tho Afghans were gnimbling at tho 
delay of thd English, and Yar, Maliomed himself u'as one of 
the agitatom of this feeling, he giving out in public that, in 
his opinion, the English Gos-emment intcnilcd to drop the 
<x>nnc-\ion, that it wantoil merely to destroy tho Persian 
|X)Wcr, and did not care if llic Herat jiowcr was at tho same 
lidjo rr»ot«l up. All sorts ofnb«iirtl ttttuours ircro rife; but .a 
verj* general ojiinioii, oripnating from the Persian zealots, 
was that tho British aiut Bussjaa Governments were in alli- 
ance to de«troy Mahomcslanismjind partition off tlio countr}-, 
dividing India from Russia, between them.” 

Soon after this, the siege wn^ niM^l. Tlio Persians, movctl 
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1838. by tbeir repeated faSuies, and by the demonstration made 
by the British in the Peiwan Golf, struck their camp, and 
Herat was saved — saved, as ive may believe, under Provi- 
dence, by the wonderful eoiergy of tlte young artineiyman, 
who liad done so much to direct the defence and to animate 
the defenders. IVe shall never very accurately know the full 
extent of the service which Eklred Pottinger rendered, to the 
beleaguered Herateea; and for tins reason (as I have before 
said), that the extreme modesty of tlfo journal, wluch lies 
before me, has greatly obscured tbo tnitb. He was at all 
times slow to speak of himself and his doings ; and it can be 
gathered only infercntially from bis narrative of the siege, 
that he virtually conducted tlie operations of the garrison. 
Tliat theperslaus believed this is certain; and it is equally 
clear that, although Yar Ifahomcd and other Herntee chiefs, 
being naturally of a boastful, \'am-gIorioua cliaracter, endea- 
voured to clium to thciQsdvcs tho chief credit of the victor}*, 
tho people in the surrounding country know woU that it was 
to tho personal gallantly of tho young Englishman that they 
owed thoir salvation from the Persian yoke. But ho was 
himself greatly surprised at the result, and when the siege 
wa.^ over declared it to bo tho strongest thing in tho world 
that such n place and such a garrison could have held out for 
so many months against tho whole Persian army, aided, if 
not directed, hy European otKccrs, and under tlio inspiring 
innucuco of tho personal presence of tho Shall. In an clnbo- 
rato report upon Herat, which ho drew up nearly two-years 
afterwards, lie said: “It is my firm lioliof that Mnhouicd 
Shah might have c.'irrie^I the city by assanlt tho very first day 
that ho rcachotl Herat, and that even when th? garrison 
galnctl confidence, and %vcro flushed with tho succossof thoir 
sortiwi, ho might Iwo, by a pro|)or use of tho xpeans at lus 
dispo^l, t«d.cu tho phw in twonly.four hours. HU troops 
wero infinilcly Ix-ttcr soldicn than ours, and twico as coo<l 
troops as tho Afgliani. TIio «ou-succcss of their cfTorls was 
tho fault of their gcncmls. .... Tito men worUl verv* well 
at tho trom'lics, cymMderilig they wero not tmitjcal sapi>crs 
and the pmctico.i.f their artillcr}- was really BUi>erb Tltey 
rimply wanUtl engmoers and a general to Iia\o proved a most 
fonnidahlo fotve. 
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Tlioro >va3 now n season of repose for Herat, bxit it was the 1838-^S 
repose of ntter prostration. Tho lonp protracted siege, and 
tho enactions which had attended it, had reduced tho people 
to a condition of unexampled misery. Tlic resources of tho 
state wore exhausted; tlie people were standng; and Yar 
Mahomed ■\\*as ciulcavouring to recruit liis finances by the old 
and clierishctl means of slavcMlcaling. lu this crisis Pottingcr 
put fortli all his energies a second time for tho defence of 
Herat, By obtaining fi*om his Government advances of money 
lio was cimblotl to restore both trade and cultivation, ^vluch 
had been well-nigh i»uspendo<l, and thus largo numbers of 
people, w’lio had emigrated in despair, were induced to retimi 
to thoir homes, Tlie ascendancy which ho thus obtained 
enabled lum to exert his infiucncc for tho suppression of tlic 
horrible traffio iu human flesh— good work, in which lio was 
aided by Colonel Stoddart, who remained for some time at 
Herat with hlra. But these and other hmuane efforts for the 
protection of the people were distasteful in the extreme to Tar 
Maliomed, and a few months after the raising of the siege tho 
English officers were ojionly insulted and outraged. Colonel 
Stoddart quitted Herat for Bokliara in the month of January ; 
and Pottiuger, after tho insults he had received, would have 
■gone also, but ho was earnestly implored by Shah Kamran to 
remain, and ha knew that it nras the wish of his Government 
that he should not quit his post. , 

In the mean while, tho Goverament of India were equip- 
ping the Army of the Indus, and maturing their measures for 
tho restoration of Shah Soojah to “tho throne of his ancestors.” 

Their first manifesto was put forth on tho 1st of October, at 
which timo 'intelligence of the retreat of the Persians from 
before Herat ‘had not reached Lord Auckland. At the end of 
this manifcoto there was a notification distributing the agency 
by which our diplomatic operations in Afghanistan were to 
bo conducted, aud Lieutenant Eldrcd Pottinger was then ap- 
jiomtcd senior Political Assistant to the Eu^y and Minister. 

But, after a little while, nows came that the siege had been 

raised, and another public aonmincimicnt was put forth, de- X'ov. lasa. 

daring that although the British Go\'erumcut regarded tlio 

retreat of tho Persians as a just cause of congratulation, it 

Wiis still intended to pry&ecute witli Mgour tho measures 
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1833—4,0, wliicU bad been announced, a view to tlio substitution 

of a friendly for a hostile power” iii.'Afghanistan, and to tlio 
establishment of a permanent ‘barrier against sebemes of 
aggression on our Korth-Westem Frontier. And then the 
Go^’omor-Gcneral proceeded to render honour to Eldred Pot- 
tinger in these becoming terms : The Right Honourable tho 
Governor-General is pleased to appoint Licutonaut Eldred 
Pottingcr, of tho Bombay Artillery, to bo Political Agent at 
Henxt, Bxibject to tho orders of tlio Envoy and Minister at tho 
Court of Shah Soojah-ool-MooIfc. This appointment is to 
have effect from the 9th of September last, tho dato on which 
• the siego of Herat was raised by tho Shah of Persia. In 
conferring tho above appointment on Lieutenant Pottingcr, 
tbo Govomor-Goixeral is glad of tho oppoidunity afforded him 
of bestowing tlio high applause wluclx is tluo to tlio signiil 
merits of that officer, who was present in Henxt during tlio 
xxliolo of tho protracted siege, and wlio, under circumstances 
of peculiar xlaugcr and difficulty, has by his fortitude, ability, 

‘ and judgment, honourably sustained tlio reputation and in- 
terests of his countiy.” 

n«j44rtuM So Eklroil PoUingcr contlnxxcxl to dwell at Herat until 

fromiuriit. Septombor, 1839, by which time Major D’Arcy Todd had 
arrived on a special mission, of xvhich mention js mado in a 
Mil>^e<\xicnt 'Memoir. Pottiixgcr then made his way by tbo 
ronlo of Banicciin to Caiibub wbero bo found tho British- 
Anny oneampod, and ilic British Embassy, xiiulrr Mac- 
naglitoii, csttdilisUed. Afterxv brief rc«idcncc thcr<‘, ho <juUUsl 
iho Ar;;han torritoiy, and ssont domi to meet tho Govmior- 
(Snicnd in tho Upi»cr Pr«*vii«cos of India. Ho was xvaniilv 
M elcvimod hy Ixinl AiicUaiid, who roct'ivisl with ihn livoltevt 
iiitcn*'! iho iiifciriuatlon with uhich lio w.^s ladon, and uonld 
haxe hranl «ixh xxnnmT ndmiration his narralKo of the htir- 
riiig pocncs in uliicli ho had been cngag*sl, jf ho had I'pnl.en 
nion* «>r himself and hU actions. Ho was of course invited to 
join tho Gmemwenl rirclealdhxnrr; bnt nothin" xvashnowji 
of Ids arrixal xmtil ilio gnestn wem assomlllngln tho creat 
diiiner-tenL Tlieii it was oWnxsI tliat a “native” in 
Afghan eoslumo, was U*at«n" a^inst uw of ilio mles of the 
U-nt; obviously a Shy, rescnxs! man, with MnnouUat of a 
donnca'l Irwk; mid ili*. Govcnimcnt-Hoas} Staff lookisl 
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5i-*«k:uico at }»»ij >v)i;«j)cro«l to each otlior, n'onflcrrd wlmt jji- 1810— 4 t. 
trudor lio wa.'', luul Ru^£; 0 'tcjl to oarfi other that it would bo 
oil for Fomo oiio to bid Idnt to dopart. lint tlio homo ono” , 
was not found; and prc?<cuUy tbo Govomor-Gcnrral entered, 
and leading Ins sider, JI»«s Kden, tip to tho Ftran^cr, Paid, 

“ Lot mo present j'ou to tho hero of Herat.” And then, of 
eouvso, tlicro wm. a ;^at comtnotion in the tent, and, in splto 
ofctifpietto, the assembly burst into Muncthhipc liko a cheer, • 

Tlion Eldrcd Potlinj’cr went down to Calcutta and ro- 
inatncd thcro for some time, during wlitcli ho drew up certain 
^Tilunblo reports on Ucmt and tho adjacent conntrj*. In tho 
mean while, llhjor Todd was doing tho work of tho Political . 
Agency, to which Potlingcr m tho first Instonco had boon 
appointed, and it was not tlionght expedient to distiwb tho 
arrangement. So another jiost was found for tlio young 
Poinbay ArtillorjTnan, and tho year 1841 found him again 
Fcndng in Afghanistan. Ho had l»ccn nj>j>ointeil Political 
Agent on tho Turkistan frontier, and his hcnd*fjnaricis were 
in Kohlstan, or tho conntrj' above Caubnl, nlioro lio dwelt, 
with a small staff of ofHccrs and a iiativo e>cort, in what was 
known ns tho Lnglimanoo Castle. 

As tho .nutumn adianco<l, Pottmger saw most clearly that The Kohisfan 
thcro was mischief In tho air ; that tho measures of retrench- 
ment, so injurious to tho interests of the Kohivtanco as of 
• other chiefs, were f;i>t relaxing tho only hold %\hich wo 
had upon their forbearance. TIio tio which bonnd them to 
ns n-as tho tio of gratificil avarice. J5iit now our great 
systcm’of bribery was bcgiiiiiiiig to coUap'^e, "When Pottingcr 
Jujow what had boon done, lio sccDtctl tho danger .at once, 
and ho nTotcy several letters of earnc''t romonstranco to Sir 
"William Slacnaghtcn. “ In September,” wroto Pottingcr, 

“ tbo Envoy sent so>-eral hack ; not understanding tho reason 
why, I rcraonstratccl with him, and ho then infonnctl mo 
that ho was onlonxl by Go>'cmment to mako retrenchments, 
and that it had been resolved to diminish tho gross amount 
of pay to the militia throughout tho countrj' by onc-tliird. 
Immediately on tho receipt of this 1 1 ^Toto as strongly as, 
it appeared to me, became my situation, to tlio En\x)y, and 
pointed out tbo danger likefy to accruo;from irritating tlio 

* Seo Bote in Appenilr^ 
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1841. minds of people in n province so surrounded by rebolHous 
districts, apd particvdaxly the gross breach of public faith 
■which •would be committed if this measure were carried into 
effect throughout tho Koluston, and begged lie would, at 
least, spare tho chiefs installed last year (1840). Tlie Envoy 
replied that he could not help tho reduction, as Iiis oixlers 
^Ye^o peremptory, but be informed me tViat the chiefs who 
were advanced under our knowledge dnring the past year 
should bo considered as excused.** Day after day appear- 
ances became more threatening. It was plainly necessary 
to do something. If we could not anj' longer purchase 
the submission of the chiefs, we might o\’erawe them by a 
display of force. So Pottinger ■wont to Caubul, and urged 
\ipon tlio Envoy tho expediency of sending au expedition 
into tho Nijrow countrj’> and “ getting rid of sotno of 
tlie most dangordus of our enemies.” To this Sir William 
hlacuaghten was averse. ‘‘ He, however,” woto Pottingbr, 
“referred me to Qcncral Elphinstono, and told mo that if tho 
General would consent, he would. On visiting tho Qonorol, 
I found that ho had received such reports of the country, that 
ho would not permit an expedition without ftirther informa- 
tion 5 whereupon I offered to take any officers tho General 
might select and show Oionn the country, as my prosenco in 
tho Ivoliistan was necessary. I rctunicd there boibro any- 
thing was determined.” 

During tho early part of October, the Kohistanoos rcrnaiutsl 
outwanlly <juiet; but day after day brought new rumours of 
coming iusurreetion, which Pottiiigcr duly reported to head- 
quarters, Put both Jlsicnaghtcn and Biirnos said that they 
could SCO no grounds of nlnnn — uo cimso for suspicion. 
“ XotwillistandiiJg,” said I'ottingor, “by the end of the 
month my suspicions wore so aroused, that I felt it luy duty 
to rocommeud that liostago.s should Lo demanded from tho 
Kohistaiico chiefs. To this mca-suro tlio Envoy reluctantly 
consented, and I only Buccoedcil in procuring them by tbo 
end of tho monai, wWn ovcrvthiug betokened a spoc<ly 
rupture,”. Tiro enemy were then gathering nrouiid him; 
and though many of tho duefs came to him with i,rof<«.sionl 
of friend'-hip and offerings of sen ice on their iijH, he cJearlv 
baw the licccv,Hy of atmigtlieuiiig his jK)sitiyn ami laUn'" 
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“Caubul, December 25, 18S1. 1811. 

5Iy DHAit MAcnnnnoR, — Wo liavo had a sn/l Comedy of 
Errors, or rather tragedy Ijcrc. Mactiaghtcn wa‘» c.nllod out 
to a conferenco mid murdered. Wo have interchanged terms 
on tho ground lio was trc.ating on for leanng tho country; 

Imt things aro not finally settled. Ho-wover, wo aro to fall 
back on Jcllalabad to-morrow or iio\t day. Li tho present 
disturhal state of tho countrj* w'c may expect opposition on 
tho road, and wo aro likely to auffer much from tho cold and 
lumger, as wo expect to liavo no carriago for tents and super- 
fluities. I have taken charge of tho Mission, jrackenzio, 
Lawcnco, and Conolly aro all seized. Tlio first tivo I fear for. 

Tlio latter is r^nito safe. Tlio cantonment is now attackcnl. 

Yours, very tnily, 

“ ElDP.ED POTTINaER.” 

Five days afterwards ho wrote to Captain JIackoson, at 
Peshawur — llisgulsing tho language of his letter in French, 
imd signing his name in Greek, i>ccawso there were those in 
the onoiny’s camp who could read English : 

“ CantonRcmeoLs b C&bool, 80”>* do Btfeembre, 1841. 

“ Mon CHER Maciceson, — J’ai eu lo plaisir de reeovoir 
votro lettro du 12"" an feu Envoye. Notre situatiou ioi ost 
des plus dangercuses. L'Envoyo 6t:ut tue A uno conferenco, 
qui avait lieu hors d’ici, le 23 do co mois. Quand je prenais 
charge je trouyais qu’il avait engage du part du gouvemcment 
do quitter Afghanistan, ct do donner hostages pour que le 
Dost soyait mis cn liberte, aussi que pour preliminaircs il 
avait rendu le JBalla Ilissar et Ics forts qui dominent les can- 
tonnements. Ces acts ct le manque des vivres fai'^aient les 
cantonucinents untenable, ct les qnatre ofBciers luilitaircs 
supericurs disaient qu’il fallait it^umor le traiti* au lieu do 
forcer uno marcho retrograde snr Jollalaliad. Nous avons 
siujourd’lmi finis les tonnes du tnute, et nous esperons partir 
d’ici elemain ou apres dcinain. Do leur promesscs jo m’en 
douto, malgre quo les ordres ont ct6 cxp6dv4s pour que nos 
troupes quittent Candaliar ct Gliizny. D faut quo vous tenez 
oui ert le Kliybcr, ct quo vous soycz pret nous aider lo passage ; 

YOU ir. o 
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1841—42. car si nous no sonimos pas proteges, il nous scrait impossililo 
fairo lialto cn route l>our quo Ics troupes so refraicinssont, sans 
laquoUo j’lii pour qu’ils &o!cnt clesorganisas. 

“ Votro ntni, 

Apres aujouTil’hui j*ccrirai mon non. cu lcttrc.s Greeques. 
Lorsquo lo CoasitI vou3 remettra cetto Icttro vous liii donnerez 
troia cent, rupees.'’ 

Ti,c cap.ida- Ik is hard to say wltat EHitnl Tottingcr sufferod wlten he 
found Iiimsclf compoHed to negotinto with tho enomy for tho 
surrender of Caubul and the cvaaiation of tho countiy. He 
vehemently opposed himself to tho weak policy, which had 
been agreed upon before ho was placed in tho direction of 
nSPturs. Ho protested} h© remonstrated} but all lu vain. 
Tho militaiy authorities had detennined that they could fight 
no longer, and that there was notliing to he donohut to mako 
au ignominious retreat from tlio country which they had so 
proudly invaded. Tho esphanation of the circumstances which 
at last compelled him, sorely ag.ainst tho promptings of Ills 
o^vn courageous heart, to negotiate witli the Afghan chiefs 
for a safe-condi-ict, is on record. Wo received,” he wrote, 
in a report to Government dm^vIl up at a subsequent period, 
“ a tender from Mahomed Oosman Khan, offering to escort 
the army to Poshawur for tho sum of fivo laklis of rupees, as 
had hcen offered him fh© said) by Sir W. Macnaghtcu. At 
the same time, letters from Captains Maegregor and Mnekeson 
were received, uiging Sir William to hold out, and informing 
us of tho reinforcements which were on their way from India. 
Tho information from the city showed that feuds were running 
high there, and that Sltah Soojah appeared to be getting up 
a rospectahlo patty for himself. When 1 informed General 
Elphinstone of these facts, ho summoned a council of war 
consisling of Brigafficr SlicUon, Brigadier Anquotil, Lieut - 
Colonel Chambors, Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant At 
tlio Major-Gciicrars rapeat I laid tho alove-mentioned Vacts 
and tho enemy’s tenders, before these oIBcors, and also my 
orvn opinion that n-o should not treat with the enemt- le- 
Kmx-fimhj, I hail mery rcaseu to boliovo that the enemy 
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Tvero deceiving us ; secondly^ I considered it our duty to hold 
aloof from all measures which would tio tlio haniN of Govern- 
ment as to its future acts ; and thirJl^f that wo had no right 
to sacrifico so largo u stun of public money (amounting to 
nineteen lakhs) to purchase our own safety — or to onlcr other 
commanding oflicers to give np tho Inists confided to them — 
for it was c‘>j>ccially laid down by writers on international 
law, that a General had no authority to rnako any treaty, 
unless ho were able to enforce tbo coiulitious, and that bo 
could not treat for tbo future, but only for tbo present. Tlio 
council of war, bowovor, unanimously decided that rcmaii\lng 
at Caubnl and forcing a retreat wore alike jtnpmctieablo, and 
tliat notbiug lemaiuod for us bxjt endeavouring to release tbo 
army, by agreeing to tbo tenders oftcro<l by tlio cncni}’ ; and 
that any sum, in addition to wbat had already been promised 
by Bir William JIaenugbten, if it tcmle<l to scenro tbo safety 
of tbo army, would bo well expended, and that oiw right to 
negotiate on these tenus u'as prove<l by Sir William Jlnc- 
nngliton having agreed to them before bis assassination. 
Under these circumstances, as tho Major-Genenil coincided 
with tho ofBccrs of tho council, and refused to attempt occu- 
pying tho Balia Hissar, and as Ins second in command, who 
iiad been there, declared it impractic.ablo, I considered it my 
duty, notwithstanding my rcpugnanco to, and disapproval of 
tbo moasiue, to yield, and attempt to carry on a negotiation. 
For tbo reasons of tho milit.ar)' aiilliorities I must refer you 
to themselves.” 

lu a letter of a more private character, addressed to Cap- 
tain Llacgrcgor, our Politic.al Agent at Jclialabad, Pottinger 
thus stated tlio necessities which li.ad driven him to work out 
tlio capitulation, Jiowever dlstastcfiil to his individual man- 
hood. “ Tlicro oro many points,” ho wTotc, “ that my cha- 
racter rc<pilros mo to explain, particularly that we contimicil 
our negotiations with tlio enemy in direct oj»positioii to my 
advice, and that wo were prevented from going info tho Balia 
Ilissar by tbo obstinacy of Brigadier Shelton, nlio declared 
tbo attempt impracticable. Tlio General (Blphinsfono), from 
his illness, was incapahlo of making up his mind, niul tlio 
constant assertion of tho irojtossibility* by liis second in com- 
mand, o\itweighc<l tho entreaties of tbo Envoy when nli^o 
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tlio Army against tlio dccrco of tlie mUUary leader, ho «>on 184 
felt that it was bettor to siipprC"* tho lienilc aspiration. Tlioro 
wa4 nothing, iiuh'ctl, left tor him but to omleavonr to save liis 
countr}’ from wor>Q tlisostcra than luid aln'atly l>orallon it. So 
Ito bo\v(xl to tho decision of the inllUarj* chiefs. 

“As soon as this nas decide*! iijioii,** ho s\Toto artcnvunls, 

“ I commcnccil negotiating. Tl>o enemy’s Hn-t demand (on 
complying with which they pronuMsl to agree to tho terms wo 
otlbrcd on tho 25lh) was, that we should settle witli tho 
Hindoos they brought futwanl itgarding tho ]>ayment of tho 
money the Envoy had promi-cil, t.e. winch tho Council of 
"War liud decided should Ik* |>ai«l. * * * I would willingly 
liavo avoided tho paiiinent of such ; but tho enemy, by stoj>- 
plng our supplies, obliged mo ti> sufl'er the imjwMtion, as tho 
militarj’ authorities wero urgent to prevent a renewal of 
hostilities, cost what 5t might. Tlicso sums were prombctl in 
tho name of Sir William Macnaghten, by his agent (tho Xaib 
Ameer), to tho dltlbrcnt chief*, to bring nl)ont a treaty and 
Bupport itwheu formetb Major-General Elplnnstono recol- 
lected tho Envoy having infonned liim of Ids having antho- 
rbod tho agent to rnako tho promises, as abo did Captain 
Skinner.” 

So tho name of ^‘Eidrod I’ottiugcr, M.njor,”* woa attacliod 
to the Treaty ; and on tho Cth of Jamiaiy, lSd2, tho British 
army was \mdcr arms to march out of Caubul. But tho 
csCort, which tho Afghan cliicis had promised for tho pro- 
tection of tho cominered, liad not been mint. “ Tlio militaiy 
authorities, however,” wrote Pottingcr, in tho report above 
quoted, “refused to wait; and iiotwitlistauding my advice 
to tho contrarj-, marched out of our entrenclimonts,” Tlicro 
vr.is noth!}}" hut d^ith be/hn? them ; for the snou' had fohea 
heavily, and tho wretched Hindostaiico soldiers could not 
bear up against the rigours of llie Northern winter. Pottingcr 
clearly foresaw this, and endeavoured to impress upon tho 
military authorities the importance of so clothing tho Sepov's 
as to resist the severities of tlm winter, and enable them to 
escape the destructive bitings of tho froat. “Major Pot- 
tinger” (it is narrated by Sir Heniy Lawrence) “told ns 

• lie had b«a promoted to a hrerrt inajtmtv, and creatfd a Companion of 
the Bath, for hi< services at llsmt. 
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1812. tlint IVtUhgcr hIjouM lie c*>mj>cll»H{ to tlniw froxli lilll-* upon 
Ws Govmunrnt. TJm rWoft who ns-nilctl him worn Ainc<‘U- 
ooHali Khan, '-who Imil iiistt^t«sl (ho mnnIcT <*f Ihinu.-*; 
iltihomiMl Shah Khan, j\M>ar*» fiUher-iu-hw, who was (ho 
vci^’ nwin«jirin;» of iho imurri’Ctjon ; nm} nuothor of ‘■omo 
ntilo. Smhh'niy tnlmn^ the c"*'!! hj which (he (fitt-o hrif,'- 
li'-him'u wore etn»fHMnl, they loW Pollinf;cr Ihut his hills h;ul 
been protiMni, nn«l witii f»*rc»* ntul {ti'«oh‘nt mciiacfs told Iiiin 
that he tnn^t iimnisVwtcly Mj(t» others. At hrst he tricsl to 
pCTsvuulo ihem of the tmitUtty of such an act, as (ho new 
IdlU would nu‘ct with tho i-atnc futo us the old. iliey wouM 
not accept the plea, niulroncwsxl their tlircals ; t<o ho fiinusl ji 
j'tim, Hlem f;ioc ujum them, nud wild, “You iimy cut of) my 
head if y«m will, hut 1 will never sipi the hills." 'ilio cliiofs 
took counsel with c-ach other, and liastlly Ic.’ivin'' the room 
went to Akhar Kh.ui, who w.as in mi apartment aho\e, mid 
mked nhat w'ns to'lns ilonc. But (hat chief knew ton well 
the kind of man witli whom Iio hud to deal to attempt per- 
sonal violence, which was certain to have no eflcct in inducing 
him to swerve from hh resolution.* 


To tlio Ijold front wlilch Kldred I^ottlnger a-ssiimed, when 
tidings ditno Dial General Pollock was advancing victoriously 
wpou Cuvdml, tho captives owcsl it ^nuinly, \xndor Providonco, 
that they finally obtained their release. Pnnn the nelghbovir- 
liood of Cnnbnl tho captives n-ero carried ofi‘(o Camccan. As 
briefly told by tho historian of tho wsir, there is soiiiethuu'' 
almost ludicrous in tlio confidoiicoof tliis littlo band of Eu'did” 
men. I’or wo aro told that, at Bameoan, they deposed tlio 
governor of tho place, and appointed a more friendly chief in 
Ins slesul. Thty levied contributions on a party of Lohaneo 
merchants who weto passing that way, and so sipplied them 
selves with famls. And, to crown aU, Major Potthmer be-ran 
to issue proclamations, calling upon aU the neighbouring 


* Whilst in Ihi? tower, Pottioger, 
learning that there ■"»* * ot 

powder stored in iC, proposed to take 
ndrantage oi the opportnnify wben 
ALbar Ivban and some of the leading 
chiefs were in the upper room^ to set 


e^,ni c'-awe of 

ewaplngdisg^ed in the confusion. But 
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tiflcnvarda Cftptains Laxrtciict*, Jolm«oji, nnd inyFclf Jind u 
l\K•c^h^g^YitU liun wul Sycil Moort57a, in wliieli wo ngnY'<I to 
frivo him a present of twenty rupees, atnl to continue 

to him the commanfl of hi** re^Iinent on iiis present salary of 
one thousand nipecs n month, /jratitin^' liim n full pnnlon for 
nil j>a4 oflenccs, nnd that we should sign n paper to this 
effect, llnviu" so Far discownnl the sentiiiiouts of Saleh 
Mahonwl Khau, wo hrou^ht him to Major-General Shelton, 
and laid heforo that officer ftiul Colonel Pidmor tlia plnO : Iwth 
those officers docUnwl affixing their signature to nny such 
pa[K;r, lest they shotihl unpHcnte themselves with Miihomed 
Akhar Ixlian, whereupon wo c«msttUcd with Major Griffiths 
and the rest of the prisoners, and resolved to attempt the plan 
at all risks, and that if wc found it were an attempt to over- 
reach us, no should liyto sowo the weapons of the guard, and 
hold out in Iho forts till Miccour arrived. 

“ Aa soon as Uua arrangement had boon oompictod, wo sent 
off Sycfl Jloortiza to Mir Mowhib (chief of tho Fowlady 
Hazarchs), to invito his aid, and ho came’ tho no.xt day, 
i. e. tho 12th, whcrcn|K)H Knib Zoolfikar, tho gosomor, sent a 
mcBsago to say ho svas willing to join us, and I roquostctl, ns 
a mark of his friendship, he would send arms for oxw party, 
which, however, ho did not. Tlic Mir Akhor Ahmed Klian 
also received a letter ordering us to be raarcbal into Toorkis- 
tau, but Saleh Mahomed Klian refused to obey tlio onlcr to 
start that d.ay, as the roco wanted pay. I received a letter 
from Kaib Zoolfikar, offering service, and replied by request- 
ing arms to bo sent. As ho did not send any, nor show any 
friendly feeling, but was said to bo consulting with Ahmed 
IQian to attack us, I gave an order to Dj-n Mahomed IGiau 
the former governor of Bamecau (on the part of Khan Shireen 
Khan), to assume tire, govemment, employed men to fri'diten 
the Mir Akhor by telling him (as if from, friendsldp) we had 
resolved to seize liiin, and promised the three companies a 
gratuity of four montlis’ pay. These steps, joined to tho 
anival of Mir Kdb Ali of Besewt to join us, had the desired 
effect; the governor sei^ Ids brother to proffer service and 
the Mir Akliowr fled, carrying off the GhiUc firelock-men 
witii him. On the 151h, news of tho v.-m of the British 
troops having advanced was received, and the Naib Zoolfikar 
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came in, and personally visited ns, on my saying I would go 
and see him if he did not como to me. I could not persuade 
him to give us arms, but as it appeared imprudent to turn 
liim into an enemy, I directed Dyn Mahomed Khan to hold 
the order I had given him in ab^ance till the conduct of 
Naib Zoolfilcar might he further developed. On the ISth, I 
received a note from ilirza Shalyy, informing me of the de- 
feat of the Afghan troops at JugdidnJc, and our advance from 
Ghuzni, also that the KuzUbash tribes had risen in Caubul, 
which determined us to march the next day. 

“ On the Idth we marched to Topchl Bala, and encamped 
with tlie castles in our front, so that we could occupy them if 
need be. On tbo morning of the 17th I received a letter 
from Sir Richmond Shakospear, informing me that he had 
reached Sir-i-Choshmeh with six hundred and ten Kuzilbash 
horse, to our aid. We immediately crossed the Kaloo Pass, 
and marched to tho castle of Mir Morad Beg, near the foot of 
tho Hajykek Pa^is, where we were joined by Sir Ricbmond 
Shakospear with tho Kuzilbash horsemen, who liad marched 
ninety miles from Cnubul over that mountainous country in 
two marclics. Tlio 18th, being suppUctl with sevontj'-soven 
hor«cs by tho Kuzilbash, and twclvo by tlio Hazardis, we 
managctl to march to Gurdendcwal ; at that place wo learned 
that a body of horse and foot from the Shckhali and Glioro- 
bund districts had marched on Kaloo to intercept us. On 
tho Ifhh, with the 8.ame assistance as before, vro marched to 
Tlukaneli, where wc heard that the pass of Sufoyd Kljak was 
occupied by tho Afghans, intending to chock us. Sir It 
Shakopcar immediately wrote to request tliat tho British 
oflicor — who, rcjmrt also told ns, was advajicing in lliat 
din'ction— would occupy tltc jKiss, .and to say wo would, if 
oppo‘‘Ctl, hold out in some of the castles about till rciiovecL 
On Ihe morning of the 20lh wc marched, and found tho 
cavalry of Sir R. Sale’s detachment at Koto Asliroo, and 
hi^ infantry holding the lieiglits, and had tlio pica vure of 
joining his camp at Crghcndch, whence I proceotlod with 
Jlnjor-Gcncral Jvott’s camp, and, remaining there during 
tho night, joined yours this morning. 1 liave given tho 
IlazaTvli chief*, who joinofl us at fin>t, rcmiisions on their 
revenue, and on our march back 1 paid for the iioce»*ary 
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supplies to the party, by orders on the revenue, to the 
amount of the supjJics furnished.* 

“ In concluding this, I venture to request youi supporting 
tho steps I have taken, and recouunending them to Govern- 
ment, and trust that my assuming tlie powers of a political 
agent iindcr the circumstances of the case may bo pardoned, 
for I hclicvo in no other way would the release of our captives 
have been achieved, though I could with ease have effected my 
OAvn escape. With regard to the pension of a thousand 
rupees, the prisoners have agreed to pay tho amonut if Go- 
vernment consider it too large, but considering that the man. 
was thou in receipt of that sum mouthl)', and that ho may bo 
obliged to flee tho coontry if the Barukzyes regain power, I 
tnist you will not consider it too largo a sum to recommend 
tho payment of. 

“ I have, &C., 

“ Eli>Rei> Pottingcu (SInjor).” 


But when General Pollock’s army marched hack tri- 
umphantly to tho British Pro''’inccs, it was a matter of 
otHcial necessity that tho conduct of Major Pottlngor, who 
had signed a treaty for tho evacuation of Afghanistan, ivud 
had drawn hilK to a large amount on the British Govern- 
ment in payment to tho oncray, should bo submitted to iti- 
sf'^tigation. A Court of Liquiry was tlicreforo held, over 
wiiicii Mr. Georgu Clerkt i>rcsjdeil, and of wliich tho mom- 
bors were Sir Ilarry Smith, A'lju.tant-Geucral of Queen’s 
Trcojis; General Lumlcy, Adjulant-Geiicrul of tho Bengal 
Army; Colonel Monlcatli,t who h.ad distinguished himself 
ill the defence of Jellnlahad; ami Colonel Wymer, an old 
Bengal ofiiccr, wl» had also donw good scri-ieo in Afghan- 
istan. ’ilie inqnir}- conuneiicctl on Sunday, the Ist of 
.Tauuarj', 1813. Extracts from several oflleial documeiiLs, 
including tho Budeeabad Bci)Ort, wore read, but tho only 
oral evidc-nco taken wax that of Potiiugor himself. Soim» 
<Hu*s(ions were put to him n'gardiug previmis to 

tho death of Sir Willmut Macnaghteii, to wluch ho re- 

• Sorno V* U.* Coun- 
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plied that his opinions differed so much from those of 1843 . 
the Envoy that there Tvas very little confidential inter- 
course between them. He said tliat when ho assumed 
cliarge of tlio Mission,* ho was ignorant of very much that 
had taken place before the death of the Envoy ; and when he 
was asked what course he pursued when he became aware of 
existing circumstance'!, he replietl : I ^vaited upon General 
Elpliinstone to ascertain liis ■\'icws, and applied for an officer 
to assist me in taking charge of the late Envoy’s office. At 
that inten'iew with the General (several officers of rank being 
present), it was decided that if nothing were heard regarding 
the Envoy by a certain time, we should abandon our position • 
at Caubul and m.areh upon JellaJabad. I recommended 
at any rate, a decided course should be adopted : that wc 
should cither take possession of the Balia Hissar, or retire at 
oneo upon JcUalabad, waiting for no furthca’ communication 
with the enemy. In the afternoon I was again in consulta- 
tion with the General, the officers attached to the Staff being 
present. A letter was received at tliat time from tho enemy, 
containing overtures which the General said wore tho same 
as those to which tho Envoy had agreed, with tho exception 
of four additional clauses. To take this letter into consitlera- 
tiou, the General sent for General Shelton, Brigadier An- 
quctil, and Colonel Chambers. I may add that this letter 
was accomp.inietl bj* a note from Captain Lawrence, acquaint- 
ing us for tlio first timo with tho de.ath of the Envoy. I 
should also mention that Sir IVilHam Macnaghten, some timo 
prcv-ionsly to his death, had told mo that his letters from 
Government were of such .a nature .as to induce him to be- 
lieve that although going into the Balia Hlssar was probabl}* 
our best course, still, if we rcmmnc<l there throughout the 
winter, wc would in spring have cvcntuallj* to force our way 
do^ai to JcUalabad; tliat he thought Government would bo 
glad of what had occurrctl, forming a pretext to shako off 
its connexion with tho country. BomemlKsring this obsen’a- 
tion of tho I‘.n%oy’s, I did not oppose taking into considem- 
tlon the enemy’s letter, but as it contained terms to which we 
couhl not agree, a prt)po«al was made to the enemy to discuss 

• Reins «More*,i “was c«p»clallt- reejnpsted I'j Osnml 

hn <*^5 »■*« bo ISjiMiutuiw to Cate ebarp’.*' 

KTiiof odirtT e-f the MWion, Int thjt he 
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1843. tlio matter tlie ncjxt day, and it wa? further notified to them 
• that it "would bo necessary to omit or alter tlio objectionahle 
clauses, which were — calling upon us to give up our treasure, 
the ladies, our cannon, and the arms in store. Tlie nest 
morning I received a letter directed to the Envoy from Cap- 
tain Maegregor, at Jdlalabad, and Captain JIackeson, at 
Peshawur, to the effect that reinforcements were on their 
way fiom India, which, sotting my mind at rest as to the 
chance of being abandoned, decided me to recommend the 
course described in my official despatch, dated the 1st of 
February, to the address of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment.” 

When questions were put to him regarding the bills, lie 
replied ; “ In the Council of War it was decided that nineteen 
lakhs should be paid to the Afghan chiefs, on the under- 
standing that they were to give their aid in maldug the 
treaty, and in escorting the troops safely to Pesliawur, 
Fourteen lakhs of this sum of money had been previously 
promised to the above chief by Sir William Macnagliten’s 
agent, in his name, for the same pmposej and five inoro 
lakhs were added liy the Council of War, for the purpose 
of purclia-sing Mahomed Othman KJian’s escort to Peshamir. 
I objected to the whole of this outlay, but being ovomded by 
the consentient voices of the rest of the Council, I subse- 
quently, as tlto agent of the Council of War, drew the hills in 
the usual official form on the Indian Govemraenb In tho first 
instance, tlio bills were made p.ayabJo to the Afghan chiefs, 
perfectly understanding that they wore only payable on the 
safe arrival of the Army at rcsha\vur, but the Hindoos ro- 
fusptl to negotiate tho bills in this form : they >vcre con- 
sw^uently returned, and I was then directwl by tho General 
to draw tlwm out in favour of tho Hindoos, which was done, 
agents of tho llttulostatircs Iming warned, at the time of rc- 
roisiiig tlio hllN, of the circumstances under which they wore 
drawn. It is also iioccssnr}* to add that, shortly afterwards, 
when the ncw.s of the destruction of the Army reachwl Cuuhub 
the Government ng«-nt at that place. Lieutenant John GonoUyl 
oxpresdv warned tlic Hindoos that tho conditions ou which 
the hills were granted having Ixvn infringoil, payment would 
certainly In* refiisc«l W Goseminent. Lieutennnt Conolly’n 
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report upon this head to Government is, I believe, before the 1843. 

Court ; and lie informed mo personally that he had so re- • 

ported, and that he Trarawl tho people.” 

The Court assembled again on tl>o 2nd of January, vhen 
General Shelton, who had been second in command at Ganbul, 
and Captain George Lawrence,* Sir William Jlacnaghten’s 
pccretarj', were examined. General Shelton, when asked if 
Pottinger coincided in the opinion of the Coimeil of W ar, that 
the Array should retire on Jellalabad, said : “ To the best of 
my recollection Major Pottinger did not coincide.” The 
evidence of Captain Lawrenco related principally to the 
circumstances in which the bills upon Government were 
drawn. The Court then decided that no fiu^her evidence 
was necessary. The members then, beginning, according to 
rule, with tho jxmior ineml>er of tW Comrt, expressed their 
opinions— -and these opinions varied— as to the official com- 
petency of Major Pottinger to draw such' bills — not ’with 
respect to his couduct in drawing them. The final decision of 
tho Court was what every one felt In his inmost heart that it 
must be. It only shed fresh lustre on Eldred Pottingcr’s 
reputation. “ Tlie Court,” it standson record, “ cannot con- 
clude its proceedings without expressing a strong conviction 
that throughout the whole period of the painful position in 
Avhich Major Pottinger was so uncxpecte<lly placed, his con- 
duct was marked by a degree of energy and manly firmness 
that stamps Ids character as one worthy of high admiration.” 


Then Eldred Pottinger went down to Calcutta ; and after L^t dar?. 
a brief residence there, determinctl on a visit to his family in 
Europe. During Ids residence at tho Presklcniy, as I well 
remember, the attempts to llonicc liim were very unsnecessfid. 
Evciybody was struck by tho extremo modesty of Ids de- 
meanour. He was shy and resersed, and unwilling to speak 
of hira«clf. llio impression which he made upon society 
generally svas not favourable. He did not realise, cither in 
Ids por.on, his conversation, or his manner, their ideal of a 
youthfid hero, and, tlicrcfore, thonglitlo'S people were dis- 
appointed. But to tliQ more tlioughtful few ho appeared to 
• Kow Ccnrr'i) Sir C«Arg« Lawrence, R.S.1. 
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1843. be precisely the kind of man from whom such good deeds as 
• liad made him famotis were to have been expected. Heroism 
takes many shapes. In Eldred Pottinger it took the shape 
of a sturdy and indomitable perseverance — a courage, great 
in resistance to apparently overwhelming oddsj but there 
was nothing impetuous, notliing showy about it. And in all 
those respects tlie pOTsonal aspect and demeanour of the man 
represented his inward qualities. 

What he might have done, bad it pleased God to give him 
length of life, can only bo conjectured ; but even then be was 
nearly approaching the dose of bis earthly career. His uncle. 
Sir Henry Pottinger, was tlion at the bead of the British 
Mission in China. Moved by feelings of affection and grati- 
tude, Eldrcd resolved to pay bis distinguished rchativo a visit j 
tmd dniing tViia Tisit, m a disasV't<>’as Ww, he caught the 
Hong-Kong fever, and on the l5th of November, 1843, a 
career of the brightest promise was cut short by untimely 
death. It h.^s been said that his life was embittered and his 
health impaired by tbo neglect — ^if it were only neglect — 
with which he had iKten treated on his return to India by 
Lord Ellonborough, whose prejudices against the Afghan 
Politicals wero strong atwl deep. I know not how this was. 
It little matters now. TIio verdict of no ruler of a day can 
avail anything against the national judgment. Tljo romance 
of Indian History lias few more interesting chapters than tliu 
storj* of Eldrcd Pottingcr — tlio Defender of Herat. 
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[BOKIf 1808.— DIED 1845.] 

Elliott D’Arct Todd was bom on tbe 28tli of January, isos. 
1808, in Bui^'-street, St. James’s. He was the third 
youngest son of Mr. Fryer Todd, a Yorkshire gentleman, of 
good family and fortime, who, seeking to increase his store by 
speoilation, had the ill fortune to reduce it. Die imdertakings 
in which he embarked were wholly unsuccessful, and when 
little D’Aicy was three years old, his home was broken up and 
swept away by tbe tide of misfortune, and it devolred on 
others to provide for the education of hb*. Todd’s children. It 
liappcne<l, fortunately, that there were those wlio were both 
willing and able to undertake the charge. Mr. Todd had 
marri^ Mary Evans — known in our h'teraiy history as the 
“ Mary” of Samuel Taylor Coleridge;* and her brother, Mr. 

‘William E^■ans, held an important office in the home seridco 

* Coletkd£« was acquainted vritti,&ad boun of paradise had Allen and I in 
attached to, her from a Tcrr early period escorting the Miss Evanses home on a 
of his life— even from the days Then he Satorday .... 5 and we used to carry 
was a blue-cost boy at Christ's Dos- thither, of a tnnuner morniiig’, the 
pitaL Tears afterwards, she (ometimei fnllage of the fiower-gardens within els 
visited him, with her children, at High- miles of town, with sonnet or love- 
gate, where I often myself saw bun when rhyme wrapped round tbe nosegay. To 
a child, and sat upon his knee.’ In a he feminine, kind, and genteelly (what 
letter which he wrote in 1832, 1 findthu I should now call neady) dress^ these 
reference to hU early lore: “Neither were the only things to which my head, 
awake nor asleep have i any other led- heart, or Imagination had any poUriCy, 
in'-s than what I had at Chiist'a Doe- and what I was then I still am.” — 
j distincdy remember that 1 fdt Compare also the following- “About 
a little flush of pride and consequence — this time^ he (Coleridge) became sc- 
just like what we used to feel at school quinted with a widow lady, whose son, 
when the boys came tunning to us : said he, * 1 , as upper boy, bad protected, 

• Coleridge ! here’s your friends want and who therefore look^ np to me, and 
von-, theyarequlte or, ‘ItU taught mewhltilwaatobaveamaUier. 

quite a laJy ’ — ^when 1 first heard who She bad three daughters, and of course 
swiwere, and laughed at myself for it I fell fat love with the cldesC From this 
with that plearurible sensation that, time to my nineteenth year, when I 
spite of my sufferings at that school qmtted school for Jesu-s Cambridge, 
siUl accompanies any rudden reawaken- was tbe era of poetry and lore.' "— 

Ing of CUT schoolboy feelings and notions. GtImaiC* ti/i ff CoferWye. 

And oh, from sixteen to nineteen what 

voi- n. r 
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1S25— 27 . being nearest and dearest to mo on earth, 'whose love I prize 
more than my lips or my pen could express. * ^ 

to pass that the sotd of Jonathan “was Knit with the so o 
David, and Jonathan loved David as his oivn soul.’ This, 
dearest, egresses, I think, what wo feel one towards t e 
other. Oh, that the Lord may bless that love which c^sts 
between -us, and perfect it in that blessed abode where partmgs 
shall ho no more.” 

At Dum-Dum, D’Arcy Todd lemainod until tlio ramy 
season of 1825, when, all bis beloved friends having prccc e< 
him to the Dpper Country, he was glad indeed to sco his o^vn 
name in orders for a march northward. Ho w’as postc( to a 
company of Foot Artillery at Cawnporo J but lie bad son e 
Bhmtpore. witli it only a little while, when it was ordered to Bhurtpore 
to take part in the operations of that great siego whicii has 
made its name famous in history. Tlicrc, for tho first hmo, 
ho stood face to facosvitli tho stem realities of actual warfare. 
On tho 18th of January the great Jut fortress was carried by 
tho British troops. ** I went round tho lamparta directly 
after tho storm,” wroto tlio young artilloiyman to his brother, 
“ and to me, who had Bcatccly over seen a dead body heforo, 
tho sight ^vas most horrible.” Tlio work done, tho battery to 
whicli ho wiw attadietl was ordered hack to Ca'miporo; and 
there, for a time, young D’Arcy. Todd found a liomo in tho 
house of Major" and Mrs. 'Wlush, whoso socioty was as 
pleasant as it was profitnldo to him. 

Tiie non* In tho course of this year (182G), Second-Lieutenant Todd 

Artiikrj-. posted to tho Uotbo ArtiUeiy t but on his promotion in 

Koscmlicr, 1827, to tho rank of First-Licutonaiit, he 'iv.'is 
attached to a battalion of Foot. Tlieso cliangea are always 
nilnotw to the finances of a }*oung ofiiccr, and D’Arev Todd, 
who h.ad been anxious to remit money to England for tlio 
uMj of hi* Bisters, was wm-ly divjnictctl by tlio hca^'j- ovpondi- 
tnro whiclt it was ncce«»aiy to incur fur tlio purt‘Iia«o of 
uniforms and csjnipmnits. IIo dotennined, tJicrefurc, to 
make an appeal lo the Commnndcr-in-CIiicf, in tho hopo 
of lK>ltig n'-jKiste.l to tho mounted branch of the rrgiincnb 
“Dius fiirnill I go, ami no farlhcr,” lion role to his brother. 
** If this attempt fUils, 1 ahall reiicn (I liu^ic contcutedlv) tuy 
• .tfiuvkrl. frb WUd, K.C.ir, Ch« tjrtot ct SI(»U»». 
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“ I look upon it,” ho ■\\TOto in April, lS33, ns a grand open- * 
iiig for tho dev'clopment of wliatorer may ho within me. Is it 
not strange that I sliould have been studying Perbian for tho 
last twelve months, ndthout any definite object in vlon’ ? If I 
receive five or six hundred rupees a montli, I shall think the 
bituation well worth tho trouble of travelling so far for it ; but 
it is not the cash I think most about, it is a gniud opening 
from tho apathetic and dull routine of Indian life. There will 
probably bo a good deal of fighting, and abundance of oppor- 
tunity of displaying tho stuft* a man is made of. Oh I that 
Fred were to bo my companion. W.ouderful are tho ways of 
Providcuco. Li tho inomiug wo rise, and before ev'cning our • 
px-ospects, our hopes, our fears, receive now impulses and new 
features, What a scene is opening before mo 1” 

. A little while aflcrwanls bo ■xvrotc from Calcutta, saying : 

“ Tlio oxcitoraont caused by the first communication regarding 
my appointment to Persia is fast wearing nwav, ami I am 
now able to view all matters connected tlioroxvith in a (juiot, 
sober light*, tho glare of romance, tho lightning flubU of 
novelty, the bright glcxims of warm anticipation, ha\o all 
passed away, or rather have been softened down luid mellowexl 
by tho pcncilllugs of truth ; tho picturo still remains in all itb 
breailth and colouring. . Lonl William Bcntincl; is imlifForont 
to tho concoms of Persia, and takes but litllo interest in any- 
thing connected with that country. Timo will show whether 
this bo wise jiolicy or not. Lieutenant Bunics, the tnivcllor, 
a vciy iiitolligcnt and pleasant man, is living with Trovcl^’aii,* 

Jit whoso houbo I mu now staymg. Ho Ims lately travcUcil 
through Perbia, and kindly gh'es mo every iiifonnation in his 
power.” 


During iivo years D’Arm- Todd dwelt in PciNin, iiistracting 
the Perbiun artillcrx lucii in tho details of liis jiroru-.sit)ii, ami (vkuii 
iii 4 nicting himself in the iHiIiticn of tlio Country and the nd- 
jiicont territories. Tlio letters which ho wrote to hi-' hruther, 
ihiring this porloil, give an animated picturo of his lifo in 
IVisiju “Tlio fiivt news tliat greeted 113 on oiir arrival at 
IJii-hlro,” ho wnilo in D<'ectnljer, “ was tho intcllig>'nfi: 

• Xu» bif ClutU« ln\ittBu, n. 1 . i: ' 
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of April he vrrote : ** IVo left Bushire on tho 14th of Februarj*, 
and arrived here on tho 28th of last month : this is my first 
opportunity of sending a letter, or you should have heard 
from mo before. Our journey vras anything but a pleasant 
one ; tho mountains between Bosbire and Shiraz were covered 
with snow, .and the passes were diificult and dangerous; how- 
ever, a few mules, and horses were onr only casualties. "Wo 
wero often fifteen hoitrs on horseback, with no rest and little 
food ; but tho health and spirits of the detachment seemed to 
improve as we overcame our difiiculties. . , . Since our 
arrival at Teheran wo have had the honour of an audience 
with Ills llajesty the Shah-in-Shah, the centre of the Uni- 
verse, &c, &C. — ho appeared to be greatly pleased with the 
show wo made, and from Ins royal lips fell all manner of kind 
and gracious words.” A roontli afterwards be wrote : “ The 
old King has lately had several severe attacks of illness, and 
it is more than probable that ho will die suddenly. Great 
commotion in erorj* city and town of Persia will be the imme- 
dhato eonse«]ucDcc. Last Sonday it i>-as reported here that lio 
was no more. Tho price of everything ro«o in half an hour. 
Some shops u-oro plundered, and many were closed. K’e are 
obliged to lay in a store for men and cattle, for if tho King 
tfcrc to die, nothing would bo procurable for daj's. In tho 
tumult, tho English would not bo molested — at least this is 
tho impression, but as tho populace, in their ignorance, fancy 
that wo have innumerable dics.ts of gold in our possession, I 
do not think it imlikely ttiat they will attack tho Envoy’s 
palace, round or in which most of us arc residing ; wo aro 
thoreforo prepared for the worst. ... I havo found <me in 
Persia with whom I can hold sweet converso on tho things 
that belong to our everlasting j»c.aco. Ur. Biach has lately 
arrived from England with despatches, and he is to bo attached 
totlioEinoy inPersia. I find in lumadclightful companion; 
Ills heart is deeply imbued with religion, and I tnist that 
•\\Iiilst wo aro together wo may Lo the means of strengthening 
and comforting each other, I ielt very lonely before his arrival, 
Tlicro is scarcely ono in tho country* with whom I havo a 
thought or footing in common. Suddenly and unexpccttxlly 
one has appeared.” In August be again wrote : “ I consider 
tho Persian apjKiintmcnt as sheer bumbug; the cJuuato is the 
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only desinvblc tiling in the country- TIic peoiilo, c'lpeoirtllj'i 
the people about Gtovcrmncnt, are a lying) deceitful, pro- 
crastinating, faitlilesa race, with whom to hold any coininu- 
nicatiou can oril}* bo a soureo of disgust and disappointment. 

I would never have left Cawnporo had I knomi what I iioiv 
hnow of the prospects of an officer in Persia.’ He bad begun 
to discover that ho was officially in a strang© and anomalous 
position. Ho did not know what it was his duty to do, am 
the Persian authorities seemed reluctant to defino the func- 
tions and responsibilities of tlio British officers. 'Hus por- 
jilexed and nnno 3 ’cd Todd and his comrades; and was tor 
bomo time a frequent source of complaint.* 

But there was soon some stirring work to interest him. The 
King of Persia, Sludi Futteh Ali, died, and then ensucul, ac- 
cording to custom in thoso cowitries, all the troubles of suc- 
ecssiou. Todd’s own account of tlio immediato effects of this 
event is of some historical interest. Writing on tho 22iul oi 
February, 1835, he said : “ On tho 23rd of October bid Futtoh 
Ali Shah breathed lus last in tho palace of Huftdust, at Ispahan ; 
the event was unexpected, for, although the King had been for 
Hoino years in an infirm state of health, his constitution seemed 
of late to rally in a wonderful manner, and it was thought that 
the taper, although flickering, would continue to shed its fruiit 
and feeble light for many a year. His favourite Queon, tho 
Taj-ud-Dowlali (Crown of the State), was with him -wlicn lie 
died } ho had given imdicnco in the morning to some nobles 
who wore proceeding to SUiraz witli a farce, in order to oblige 
the Finnan-Firma to pa^' up his arrears of revenue, and liis 
last injunctions were that tho moue^' collected should be "ivon 


• Tho [msUmn of the ofli<.era 

ntthe I’cniiin bra4.<iuir(cr»»ibi 

otnliArrniulna, ■« lhersier« onI> 
rc<.'o.;nuoJ liy iho lVrri«ii Oov^rnment 
in Oio c|UAliCy ol in.-lractonv anil ««« 
iiut nlloveil tu Interfere «h)i the interior 
nunomy of IhoreKimeniA to vhK)i Ihey 
tivre Atuchol, nnr esrreW Any of (he 
inTuthmA (if comTnAni). In tho pro- 
vinct*, honerer, the lociii e^rrIMl^^ 
1*111)- In ItpenAent oj court influence, 
Aivl taring litile for the jealonriesof the 
tiAUve commamlrTis AOBwstwneA ew 
f rriAl miicli mnre nlen'hs t•lntvn• on 
t'u' (iCinr* atiatlwii tn tlic» 

hrti-'C, Major (ArtAnt. for in»Unn. 

IistIr' hsil (uU authorUv tl* 


carolry corps at KenjAn, ami Jfajor 
l{Awlinwnlu\inj-becn placed to nuli- 
taxy command of the prov^nce of Ker- 
muTidiah. In former time*, AhLai Mlria 
hid alwaj-a j.Uied th« llritish otlitcrA in 
real command of his Irooiw. and Majnra 
Chn»lic, JIart and Lindwiy, lud thus 
often IcUho IVnnaM to battle aKain‘t 

I’fTsI*".!''*!?’' *" 

IMS, the latter nfliccr, who Iiml now 
Vfome Major -flrtiual Sir Il.nry 
Itetlmne, «*• entrustd bv the f-hall 
arith lulKanthorlly oitr the e;«[A-.li- 
tlomiry force eent lu tho Routh t>f 
I ir«iii but llus) Hire cxuriti.iua to Ihr 
,Jcn^,ral ruk. 
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(o Mitisfy tho cluims of tho ^oWicij". TJiw tintisua] net of 
justice mill Hbcrnlity wsis tbo last wliicU Futteh Ali performed ; 
ho rotinxl to the ante-room and fell into a quiet slumber, from 
^YhicU ho never awoke, llo had for many years past contem- 
plated tho npproacli of death, and had fixed upon tho fjwt 
vhcro his mortal remains should rest, within tho precincts of 
Iho shrino of ‘ Futijnch tho Immaculato* (a sister of Imnmn 
Iteza, not Fntimeh, tho daughter of Mohammed), whose 
inatisoloum at Koom, next to that of her brother .at Meshecl, 
is considoretl tho most holy place in Persia, and is tho resort 
of multitudes of pious pilgrims, who cnricli with their ofierings 
tho siuictuar}* and its attendant jwicsts. Futteh Ali bad, at 
the time of his dcatli, tho most \*aJuablo of Jus jewels witli 
him ; tho grc.at diamond, calletl from its splendour .the * durj-a- 
i-noor’ (sea of light), placed in a casket at tho foot of his IkhI, 
was tho last object ho beheld before his eyes cJosotl in tho sleep 
of death. Tho dlsonlor which ensued when tho frail tlircad 
svluch bound together the disorderly spirits about tbo royal 
camp was broken, may bo imagimxlj tho event was at first 
kept secret, but this coidd not last long ; it wv-is svhisperotl in 
the palaco, aud in tho coarse of a few hours tho news of tho 
Eng’s dcatli spread over tho city. Tho disturbances wUicli 
followed, and the events which occurred at this period in 
Ispahan, U^vo been STiriously related.” 

“ "When,” continued Todd, with more immediate reference 
to himself and lus comrades, “ (ho in(eIh’gcnco of Futteh Ali 
Shah’s death reached Tabreez, tlie British detachment Mere 
encamped at tho town of Khoi, eighty-eight miles nortli-uest 
of Tabreez, employed in drilling four regiments of infantry and 
gomo artillery. had been engaged in tliis duty for about 
a mouth, and had, in the first instance, formed a camp on. the 
frontier of Turke)*, near tho Turkish frontier toivn of Byazeed. 
Jltdiomed Mirza, Abbas Mirza’s eldest son, was immediately 
proclaimetl at Tabreez Iving of Persia, by tbe name of 
McHiomed Shah, and our small force inarched without loss of 
time to that place. Amongst a progeny of several hundred 
Princes, there were of course many competitors for tho throno ; 
and it was said that three, the Governor of Pars, tho Governor 
of Sfazauderan, aud tlie Governor of Teheran, hatl each pro- 
claimed himself king. 'Wo prejared for an immediate tid\’auco 
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only desirable thing in the country. Tlic people, cspcemlly, 
the jieoplo about Government, are a lying) dccoitftil, pro-, 
crastinating, faithless race, >vith whom to bold anj commu- 
nication can only be a source of disgust and disappointment. 

I would never have left Gawnporo bad I known what I now 
know of the prospects of an officer in Persia” He had hegun 
to discover that ho was officially iu a strange and anomalous 
position. Ho did not know what it was his duty to do, and 
the Persian authorities seeraod reluctant to dofino tho func- 
tions and responsibilities of tbo British officers. -This ]>er- 
plexed and annoyed Todd and his comrades; and ivas for 
r.ome time a frequent source of complaint.* 

But there was soon some stirring work to interest him. Ibc 
King of Persia, Sbali Futteb Ah, died, and then cnsueil, ac- 
cording to custom in those comitrics, all the troubles of suc- 
cession. Todd’s own account of the immediate effects of this 
event is of some historical interest. "WTiting on the 22ud of 
February, 1835, he said t “ On tho 23rd of October bid Futtoh 
Ali Shah bre.athed his last in the palace ofHuftdust, at Ispnliau ; 
the eventwas unexpected, for, although tbo Eing had boon for 
some years in an iu&rm state of health, his constitution seemed 
of late to rally in a wonderful manner, and it was thought that 
tho taper, although flickering, would continuo to shed its faint 
luul feeble light for many a year. His favourite Queen, tbo 
Taj-ud-DowlflU (Cro^m of tho State), was with liim ^vholl lie 
died; ho had given audience in the morning to some nobles 
who woro proceeding to Bhirax with a force, in order to oblige 
the Finnaii-Finna to pay up his arrears of revenue, and bis 
last injunctions wero that tho money collected should bo given 


* The posiiion of the Cn^Uh ofltrers 
atthc I'crmalioad-rtuarterBiMbi alnaje 
>try cinharreMln^. m they tiere only 
Teco-.?ilettl hy the iVreian (iotcnilneat 
m tiie <]ua]itv o( in.-.lruflora, end nerc 
not altoweil tuinUTfere «iththe Interior 
mrnviiiy cf tlie rrRlnxnitii to wbicb they 
mre alUchr<t nor exeniw «n> of tho 
function* of eoniman.L In ihe pro- 
> Iticee, Iiowerer, the local ^xnuira, 
bi-lii;; in Irpcnitent of etnirt (nfluence, 
and caring hltl* for tb« }eriaii<iaa qf the 
UalUe rommindiT., eomitiinea txin. 
f rtr’l mueh more rstrn.ha power* ent 
tk' Ilriti.Ii fiQc-r* allarbnl In IVIr 
fcSiK-oj Jlaj'.r latrant. lor lattaim. 
ti4«in.; tud full aulhontr »trr tb. 


cBt-alry corps si Zenjan, and Jlajor 
Uswlia-on having been idicoil In mjli- 
tary cuiumand of the j)ro\ inco of ICer- 
tnatithah. In former tiroCH, Abbas Ulraa 

had always pUr.ed the lltiOsh wffiwts in 
real command of bis Irooi-s. sjid Maior* 
Chrmie. Hart, and I.inds.sv, had lli«i» 
open kd tha Virmna to battle agaliwl 
Uie Jiiia.iaiit, and in the svne wav, in 
IMS, the Utltr cfTicor, who bnd'r 
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lo satisfy tlio claims of tlio fcoldiery. Tliia tiimsual net of isns. 
jiistico nnd libcnility ■was tlio laatwlucliFuttcli Ali porformcxl; 
ho retired to tho nntc-room nnd fell into a quiet slumber, from 
which lio never awoke. Ho had for many years past contem- 
plated tho approach of death, nnd Imd fixed upon the spot 
where his mortal remains should rest, within tho precincts of ' 

tho shrine of ‘ Fatimeh tho Immaculato* (n sister of Ima»tm 
Heza, not Fatimeh, tho daughter of Mohammed), whose 
mausoleum at Koom, next to that of her brother at Meshed, 
is considcrctl tho most holy place in Persia, and is tlio resort 
of multitudes of pions pilgrims, who enrich with their oficrings 
tho sanctuary nnd its attendant priests. Futtch All had, nt 
tho time of Ills death, tlio most %*nluahlo of Ins jewels ■\Tith 
him ; tho great diamond, called from its splendour .tho ‘ durya- 
i-noor’ (sea of light), placo<l in a casket at tho loot of his bed, 
was tho last object he beheld before his oyes closed in tho sleep 
of death. Tho disorder which ensued when tho frail tluttad 
which bound together tho disorderly spirits about tbo royal 
camp was broken, may bo imagined ; tho ovent was nt first 
kept secret, but this could not last longj it was whispered in 
tho palaco, and in tho course of a few hours tho news of tho 
King’s deatli spread over tho city. Tho <listurbances which 
followed and tho events which occurred nt this period in 
Isrnlian,\avoljMn ^-ariouslJ• rolnicd.” 

{t ■^Yhen ” continued Todd, with more immediate reference 
to himself nnd his comrades, “ the intcUigcnco of Futteh Ali 
Shah’s death readied Tabreez, tho British detadiment were 
encamped nt the tovm of Khoi, eighty-eight miles north-west 
of Tabreez, employed in drilling four regiments of infantry and 
some artillery, h^d been engaged in this duty for about 
a month, and had, in tho first instance, formed a camp on tho 
frontier of Turkey, near the Turkish frontier town of Bynzeed- 
Jlaliomed Jlirza, Abbas Mirza’s eldest son, was immediately 
proclaimed at Tabreez King of Persia, by the name of 
McJiomed Shah, and our small force marched without loss of 
time to that place. Amongst a progeny of several hundred 
Princes, thero were of course many csompotitors for the throne ; 
and it was said that three, the Go^'emor of Fars, tho Governor 
of Mazandcran, and tho Governor of Tclieran, hatl each pro- 
claimed himself king. AVo pre^ored for an iinmcdiato ad\-aucc 
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upon tlie capitfiljiiofcwitlistaiidingtliDiioaT approach of winter. 
Our Envoy had been authorised by Govemineut to assist 
Mahomed Shah by evray possible and available means. Tlio 
new King’s treasury was empty, but Sir John Campbell camo 
forward with the requisite sum; warlike preparations went 
on ^yith amazing rapidity ; troops were assembled from all 
' quarters ; and in the course of a very short time after tbe in- 
■ telUgcncc of Futteh Ali’s death reached Tabroez, a respectable 
force (for this country) of six regiments and twenty-four guns 
was put in motion towards the capital, hi the naeau time, wo 
learnt ivith ceitninty that the Zil-i-Sultau, Prince Governor 
of Teheran, a man infomous for liis vices and notorious for liis 
weakness of mind, hod declared himself King, and had placed 
the crown upon his head. The late King’s treasury, said to 
be immense, and jewels, had fallen into his hands j and of the 
former ho distributed large sums in military preparations td 
oppose tbe claims of his nephew. Ho did not, however, 
anticipate the active measures which Imd been taken in the 
north. IVe approached within fire or six marches of Tehoran 
without meeting with the slightest opposition : on tho contrary, 
our numbers wore augmented at every step. Mahomed Shall 
was everywhere acknowledged as Iving, and tho chances of 
opposition seemed to dimmish as wo approached the capital. 
Tho Zil-I-Sullan was not, liowovcr, wholly inactive. A forco 
of four or five tliousand men, mtli seven gims and fifty swivels, 
was despatched against m, under tho command of Imaum 
Verdeo Mirza, ono of tho Zil’s half-brothers. Hus force ad- 


vanced boldly until it camo within one march of our camp, 
and then retreated beforo i\s, keeping at tho samo respectful 
tlisUmco. Aftor trifling for n finv thys in this mnnner, wMst 
wo wero ndvancing nt tho ralo of fourteen or fifteen miles n. 
flay, Imnum Venloo Miirn deserted tho cause of Iiis hrolher 
and camo into our caml., his safety l,avii,g hoci. gnaranteal 
hy the Busnan nnd r.ngli,h Envoys. Hi, train of arlillerv, 
ammmution, swivels, wero given into onr hands 11, o licit 
day ; ins c-aialiy swcUed our numhom, and tho rest of l,i» fol- 
lowcrs d,.,Hir^. A second force, accompanied hy n much 
larger ram of nr^illery, ndianeeil from i|.„ rfi 
themselves up without firing n sliol. So nmeli'for IvSian 
hrm cry 1 In tho mean time, tho Zil-i-SuIlan was Boired and 
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confinotl to Ills |ialnco by ono of tho nobles in Tebernn, and tlio 1835. 
grates of the city 3vcro thrown oj^en to receive Jlalioincd Shah. 

We did not, however, enter tho palaeo for pome days: tho 
astrologers conU not fix \ipon an auspidous hour for tho royal 
entry, and wo therefore pitched onr camp near the gnnlcn 
palace of Negaristan, in which Iho King took up his temponuy 
abode. Tims cndc<l our first blowllcss campaign I .... In 
former days this farce would have been sueccetlct! by a tragcily 
—heads woulil have been fopped otT by tho hundred, and eyes 
would have been plucked out bj* tbo bushel — I'iJe Aga 3Ia- 
homcl’s conduct fifty years ago: but tbo young King has 
behaved on thopn?>entocca«ionadmirably; hNIsto opponents 
have l»con dealt witli in tho most lenient manner, and many 
of them have in consequence become bis staunch friends and 
supporters.” 

Uut there was still tho old poro of wliicli tho English officer DiffieuitSc* of 
had so frequently complaintHl. Tlie Government of the Shah 
liad assigned to him no wcll-<lcflnc<l position, and ho did not 
clearly know tho right cliaracter of his duties, or tho full ex- 
tent of hU responsibilities. Li a letter to his friend, ilr. 

Troreh-an, datotl ilay 25, 1835, D’Arcy Todd clearly sot 
forth ^ tho difficulties ho experienced. “ I am tho only • 
officer ” ho UTote, “ loft at ho.ad-qnartcrs with tho Colonel, 
but ms* situation with tho Artillery is exceedingly ill defined, 
and the duty I perform is disagreeable to myself, and of no 
benefit to tho GoTcmrocnt. In order to gii-o you some idea 
of tbo difficulties which are to bo overcome in getting tbo 
situation of a British officer defined by the Persian Govern- 
ment, I udll extract a few pages from my journal, uTj'tten 
after an inten-iow with the Kaim-llakam, by whicli you will 
see how business is carrietl on in this part of the world. Tlie 
extract will bo a long one, but as it contains a sketch of tho 
man hr whom tbo destinies of Persia are at present swayed, 

I cannot help believing that it will not bo altogether uninte- 
re'lin'^ to you : ‘The Kaim-Makam has been for sometime 
past promising to placo me in a situation in which I might do 
something towards fulfilling the ends for which I camo to this 
country. I ha^■o been detained at Teheran for tbo avowed 
purpose of being placed in command of the Artilleiy, but week 
after week, aud month after month, has passed away, and I am 
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upon tlie capital, not^vitlistanding the near approach of winter. 
Our Envoy had been authorised by Government to assist 
Mahomed Sliali by every possible and available means. Tlio 
new King’s treasury was empty, but Sir John Campbell came 
forward with the requisite sum; warliko preparations went 
on vith amazing rapidity; troops wero assembled from all 

■ qiiarters ; and in the course of a very short time after tlie in- 

■ tchigenco of Entkeh All’s death reached Tabreez, a respectable 

foTco (for this country) of six regiments and twenty- four guns 
was put in motion towards tho capital. In the mean time, u'o 
Icamt mth certainty tl«at tho Zil-i-Sitltan, Prince Governor 
of Teheran, a man infamous for lus vices and notorious for lus 
weakness of mind, had dediared himself lung, and had placed 
tho crown upon lus head. TIio lato King’s treasury, said to 
ho immense, and jewels, liad fallen into lus hands; and of tho 
former ho dbtributed largo sxuns in military preparations to 
opjMSso tho claims of his nephow. Ho did not, however, 
anticipato the active measures which had been taken in tho 
north. Wo approached within five or sis marches of Teheran 
without meeting with tlio slightest opposition : on tho eontmrj', 
our nnmbcra >rcro augmented at overj' stop. Maliomcd Shah 
was ovor>*uhero acknowledged ns King, and tho chances of 
opposition seemed to diminish as wo approached tho capital. 
Tho Zll-i-Sultan wtw not, however, ^YllQUy inactive. A forco 
of four or five thousand men, with seven guns and fifty swivels, 
WHS despatched against us, under tho command of Iinaum 
Venice Slirza, ono of tho ZH’s half-hrothcrs. Tliis forco ad- 
\anc«i hoWly until it eamo wilhiu ono march of our camj), 
»ml tlioii rolrcatoa Wore m, kmi.rag i>t tho srmo TO,ncctfiil 
.h-lniio!. Aflcr triaing for n fev ,]* maimer, ^vhiH 
r »l •'>» ralo of fourteen or f,a«-n mile-, n 

a«.v, Imoum ^ onleo Mirrn .lerortea tho cnli.e of 1,1, broil, cr, 
«„1 000,0 ...lo our comp hi, .ofeij. 

l,y tl„. I u,„.n u« hmsl.,!. l.uvoy,u m, 

J«, , l,„ carul,, .ucllcl our ni.,nlu.r,, „„a tl,o te,t of hi, fol- 
orror. ,h.pcr-o.l. A N«.o,l fort,,, oeo„,„,K.„!e,l hv u rood, 
Urp, mu, of ».l>a.,o,M froo, ^ 

1,00,0-1,0, up u-uhuut r,„„K u fr,, 

l™, or,- . In ll„ mean l.me, U,o rCIUI-Sulton u., m-i.r-l on, I 
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confinod to Ms jslaco by one of the nobles in Teheran, and Iho 
gales of the city wore thrown opehto receive Mahomed Shah 
'Vo Md not, however, enter the palace for somo days; the 
astrologers conld not fa upon an anspicions honr for tho royal 

hehaved on thopresent occasion admirably • 1* hfo o”"“ 
have boon dealt wiU, in tho moat lenimVm * 

~^oM<nnae,nencohcc:rr 

hid so frciucntly wmphM"”'^! “*'■"'«» »I 

had assigned to Mm no welMcIlned^ *’*® ®'>»h ' 

clearly know the right charader^^n.iTl T’ "“t 

tout of Im rasponsibilitier M a " ‘’>'= “1 «- 

Troyelyan, datal May 25, 1835 Jl a ^ “r. 

farth all tho difficulties ho c™’- ''’“ly set 

"ffiocr,” he wrote, <■ kft 1 cT'""^ “ ^ ™ ‘ha only 
hut my situation o-iti. the S "»'> '^*nal 

the doty I perform i,Z^m“s'^ “"ci 


SCO how business isT„- T ^“'""Makam, by- wMe? '™“™ 
evtrart wii, C,™ ^ 

of “cil'T!? “ *'‘'‘>'01 a: 


1 cannot help Wieri^gtl'l ■“ PS'sent ‘j “ ’T 

rcs.mg,„,uu, ‘Il.o"Kffil‘ Sm"t'l “"'>S'‘h«n^S 

place mo in l^’.l-cn fa some 


last promi Vto ri” ha, hce„ fa " 

something towanlffuifim' ‘" a situation in wluel T°®° ‘‘“’c 
souutrv. I lir , "S ‘ho cnd5fawh:!l r ^ ®‘sht do 
l'“rioH.,iri,;„„,,!^';.'lc<amKl at Tel,._„ ‘a this 


, “cuiuing tlio i 

”"'-cck,a„amo„thaf:rrort!““^<iur: 


■owed 


IKTEUVimV WITH Tlin MfiflSTER. '22.1 

hhn to rccogoisb xis, nncl liia acattcrod aeiisos gave In'in nn 
inkling of our business, Jio matlo csxcusea to tho IVinco, and 
retired with ita to unotlior comor of Ins sanctum, half glad to 
escape tho sottlomcnt of ono aflmr, half sorrj' to bo obliged to 
give liis attention to another. Tlio exterior of tho Kaiin- 
llakam is not prepossessing. Ho !s a man of nnddlinf' 
stature, very corpulent, vrith a’countcnanco strongly indica- 
tive of his cunning small eyes, ill-fomied nose, and tlio lower 
part of his face expressive of sensuality, tho whole phj-sioguomy 
set off by n ragged, scanty LeanI, ami an ill-trimmed mons- 
tachc, "Wo had no sooner scatexl onrsclvcs, and wore oxj>ect- 
ing to enter upon business, than we worointomiptcil by a man 
who brought a largo humllo of papers for tho minister’s 
seal; ono by ono they wero tbnist into his Imnd, and he 
looked over — I will not say each, somewhat in tlio 

manner of a person examining a piece of paj>er to sco whether 
it was clean or not, Tho Kaim-Makam’s mode of looking 
over papers is peculiar. Ho takes tho letter in ono liand, 
keeping it open with his forciingcr and thumb, and places tho 
iniddlo of It, where bo knoxvs tho mullub to eommoj^ec, closo 
to his right Qve, and then gradually draws it up until ho 
comes to tho end of it : this does not occijpy more than a few 
sceonds ; tho paper is. then thronni domi, and ho snuftles out 
an opinion, or a decision, or generally a cause for dolaving tho 
settlement of tho affair. Ever and anon ho was intciruptcxl 
in this occupation by sonxo mes'sngo, or by some of his do 
]>cndents whispering important intcUigenco in his car: tho 
interruption seemed to bo a relief to him, and whilst ono of bis 
friends was thus coramuTiicatlng confidentially to him ho 
took tho opportunity to waslj himself. A small bottle, about 
tho size of a vinegar-cruet, was brought filleil with roso-wnter; 
a littlo of this was placetl in tho palm of his hand, and thoneo 
convoycKl to his face and be.ml; tho operaUm: was ivpeafe*! 
onco or twice, and his morning ablations wero finished. In 
the mean time wo Avero sitting, Hko raticnoo on a monument, 
watching for a faA-ourablo moment to tlinist in a wonl or two 
on tho subject of our ovm affairs; bnt wbonover there «}>- 
jioanxl to lie a ebaneo of succeeding, some letter or inosc\go 
ay:is brousbt, and no wero thrown Itack into our first j>o''|ilon. 
In tho niid't of tliU scone, a Iieantifiil litlle child, nlx'Ut six 
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iS‘15. at tJio present moment (Mnrcli 18, 1835) precisely in tlio 
situation in Avliich I foxind myself on my nrri\’al at Tolicrjui 
twelve months ago — employed in doing notliing. I went tliis 
morning with Colonel Pasmore and Dr. Hiach to \'isit the 
Knim-Makam, in order that something might, if possible, 
be defined, and that I might know whether it was tho wish 
or intention of tlio Persian Government to assign mo any 
employment or not. Although tho minister' himself had 
settled the time and placo for our conference, wo wero by no 
means certain of finding him. Tho old fox has tho greatest 
dislike to enter into any subject connected ,with business, and 
Buts himself up as carofuUy from the public gazo os tho 
rand Lama himself. • Notwithstanding it is said that he is 
10 est man of business in tho countty, when ho gives Iiis 
a ention to tho matter before lUm, there is perhaps no door in 
10 world from which more disappointed suitors and deferred 
^its turned away than tho door of tho Kaim-Makam. 

13 minister is considered by tho Persians ns a man of first- 
ra 0 a ility and of sound judgment : lio does not bear so high 
a c lamcter amongst those Europeans who, from intercourso 
i im, have had opportunities of forming a correct opinion 
? ^ nients; and it is said that in no public act of his life 

fitiaUties which nro ascribed to him by his 
Mirr *^6 two accomits, it is allowed tliat 

excGW possesses great natural ability, aided by an 

tile litrnt ” extensively acquainted witli 

under the boir nr, ” "““ister m the old Court, and 

Bpatch of “ readiness in the do- 

Iiim, if it were not n^r.* i* ^ him, which would render 
useful and efficient one of tho most 

moral chatictr -fonTl^ 

tho moH degraded of all dp.TrJl'*l* countiymen— 

™l after WeraW After delay, 

praica adaftttanco to tlio '™ 

Sitting i.. a earner, Vi, 1. „”o“";,o fe.md him 

some busincs'*. Ria noTvr-.^. ^ rinecs, apparently settling 
hcen dmnk or "f " ■™" " ''O I'-J 

,'i.lel.iog. A. main aa II, „ iMei;-,’,” '‘"ftW-d ,rill, eveeaaive 
ui Ills vision pcmiiflnl 
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tjon on the point, and continned to Kck, and pick, and chow, 1835. 
•until he fdt, like the boa-constrictor with the horns of an 
antelope sticking out of £ia jaws, that he had eaten enough. 

"We found tliat there was no room for business in a mind 
stuffed with thoughts and recollections of stewed feei Several 
times an attempt was made — alter the breakfast was removed 

to bring owr subject on the tajn$^ but it invariably failed. 

Tlie two Topshec-Bashees (commandants of artillery) had bpen 
sent for ; ono of them, Sohrab Khan, of the Irak Artillery, 
was present j tho other, Hajee Iskundcr Khan, of the Azerbijan 
Artillery, had come, but had slunk away again wheil we 
entered the room. “ Tliat’s Todd Sahib, is it ?” snivelled out 
the Kaim-Makam.* ** Todd Sahib, yon mnst have charge of 
tho Artillery, and you must drill tliem well. Sohrab .Khan I 
von must attend to what Todd Salnb says to you j mind, you 

must bo very partiadar. Todd Sahib I you must ” Here 

tho oration was broken off by the entrance of somebody, or by 
some other subject presenting itself to the mind of tho speaker j 
perhaps some fond recollection of stewed feet came across him 
at tho moment. However, Totld Sahib and hisjwncems were 
consi'Ticd to oblivion. AVe trifled awayak)nt'im hour in this 
manner. E^erJ' now and then there was a grant nhont Todd 
Sahib hut it cUed away with a cough, or into a blow of the 
nose. At the end of on liourtlic K. M. appeared suddenly to 
remember tliat ho had been called for by tlic King, and be ac- 
cortliuf'ly roso to depart ; but before IcaWng the room he came 
up to oiir party, and declared that o-eiytlung should bo settled. 

Todd Sahib was brought fonvard, and was asked what ho 
wanted. I eiidc.avourctl to explain u hat degree of authority 
wonld enable mo to canj- on the duties of the Artillery, and 
di?claimcs.l any wish to interfere •with tho peculiar auUiority 
of tho t«o Top^hco-Dashces in matters unconnected with 
tlrill and di'cipline. “ Well, then,** said tho Kaim-ilakam, 

« Sohrab Ivlian, yon are to attend to what Todd Sahib says 
to you ; mind, you inust.be very pattiexUar.” I cxplainc<l th.at, 
without a distinct and^rrittcii onlcr from the minister liimsolf 
defining my situation, difficulties without nuinl>er would pre- 
sent thein«elvc3 at cverj- step. ‘‘Tell me, then,” said tho 
Iv. il. — “ tell me exactly what tilings are to bo under you, 
and wliat under the Top'hec-Bashecs.” The question wa.s an 
VOi- IL 
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years old, was introduced, bearing a note. This was a son of 
All Nuckee Mirza, lato Governor ^of Karbeen. The child 
walked up to the Kaim-Makam with all the gravity of a grey- 
beard, and presented his note, which was to complain tliat he 
had been stopped at the gate of the city by the sentinel 
stationed there, and to request that he might be permitted to 
go out of the rity for the purpose of taking the air with his 
nurse. The child, being of royal blood, was of course placed 
in the highest seat, and the little lellow, when seated, returned 
the compliments which were paid him with tlie utmost pro- 
priety and decorum. No bearded child could have behaved 
himself better. Tlic old Naim-Makam pretended the greatest 
affection towards him, kissing and slobbering him over like a 
bear licking its whelp. The K. was not a little glad of 
having this oscuso for neglecting business for a few minutes. 
Soon after tbo entrance of the child, a messenger arrived fium 
the King, desiring the minister’s immediate attendance upon 
his Majesty. Perhaps this was a manmuvro on the part of the 
K. M. himself in order to gel rid of the visitors and petitjoners 
who had collected around him. The King’s commands were, 
of course, to bo obeyed, and after some time ho got up, and, 
bowing to tho grown-\ip Prince, who had sat all the while in 
his solitary comer, left the room, having appointed us a meet- 
ing in tho Shubistan (a part of tlio palace) after lie had waited 
on the King. Thus ended the first scene of our fruitless 
drama 1 hen wo tliooght wo had given tho Kaim-Makain 
time to settle his business with tho King, wo repaired to tho 
bhubistau in search of the old fox. Tliero wo found him sc.'ited 
at ins breakfast, and it ^Tas evident that ho had not been near 
pre^enc^ IIo was suiroundcd, as usual, by a liost of 
I^plo, some of them the principal ofRcers of tho Court, others 
•’ l.!m ^ero two or tl.iro 

roS"'T" r 

rcr.h fr' 

Itoforo lihn On^ *""1 ‘theiroraele and praising tho dainties 

wi,„Kw,o,o, „ i.„ ?• -''T 

tliroot. IIo dkl not, l,„„„cr ’'o’™ '"'S"''-' 
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; 835 . cm 1 jarni 5 sin" ono, for tins is tlio very point ^vJlu•lI is Af nil tljp 
most knotty. I paid rv fow words, nnd tlio conversation then 
turned upon the nature atul exfoJit of Colonel I’.’s authority 
over the Persians ; this wa^ jdso nn intricate sulycct, and 
ended, after ten minutea’ talk, where it l»egan. At last it was 
uTTanj’t'd \hal Cnlov>c\ Pasimto sIwmW drxw Vp an order de- 
fining my situation, and that this should ho siihmittcd for the 
Kaim-jfakam’s appro\al. Tins was the resnlt of our days 
lalsDur. Tlio minister wnlkc<l oft* to the l^ing, and wo were 
left, not one stop ndvance<l since tlio inonnng.’ ” 

Lie* ft( Shortly after the nccosston of Mahomed Shall to the thmno 

.mod Persia, the Prime Sfinistcr was seized hy onlcr of the King, 

and put to death. Ono of the many niinour^ asi»ignc<l for this 
suinmaiy proccc<ling was that the Minister had been in cor- 
rcapondonco with llusslan Agents respecting a scheme for the 
overthrow of the Shah’s Government. Groundless or not, 
his aiLspicions would not sufler Ids Majesty to feel secure on his 
tlirono. To strengthen Ids position, ho banished from Teheran 
to Azerbijan all tho sons and grandsons of Futtch AH Shah, 
thus diminishing tho numhet of probable intriguers. Tlio out- 
break of cholera at tho capital followed clo«cly on those events, 
and the Court with tho army were removed to a village on the 
alopo of the mountains which separate Irak from Mazandcran. 
Here the Persian Cominandanl of Artillcr}' died of tho posti- 
lencouhichwas raging. “ When the King Jieard of his death,” 
wrote Todd in a letter to Ids brother, dated Teheran , 31 st July, 
1835, “he sent me a Jirman, placing the control of all matters 
connected wth tho Artillery in my hands, until a Persian ‘fit 
for the situation’ should bo appointed. He will have to wait 
Rome time before he finds such a person. If a man like the 
late Commandant is aj^ointed, I shall give up all hopes of 
making myself useful in my profession so long as I remain in 
the coimtry.” On the general subject of the cholera, Todd 
had written a few days before : “ TTie cholera is a new disease 
in this country, and the alarm which it creates, from tho fatal 
rapidity of its effects, is scarcely less than that wliich is felt 
on the approach of the plague. Tho people fled with one 
accord from tho infected spot. Men wth their wives and 
children and effects were seen scattered over the plain, 
litirrying away, like the family of the patriarch’s nejihew, 
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from tlio doomed citj, ' Tlie King, with the ofRcers of his 1835—3(5. 
Court, were amongst tho first who fle<!. His e.xamplo was 
followed by multitudes, and in tiio course of a few days the 
city was literally emptied of its mhabitants. 'But tho disease 
followed in their track, and in ovciy village and encampment 
in the vicinity of Teheran himdreds daily fell victims to its 
ravages. Tlie King at first established his Court at a \’illag 0 
about eight miles from tho city, delightfully situated on tho 
slope of tho mountains which separate Irak from Mazanderan. 

He soon collected round him a host of people, civil and mili- 
tary, and his crowded encampment threatened to become as 
infected as the place from which ho had fled. A number of 
fatal cases appeared in the circle of his immediato attendants, 
and he became alarmed for Ins own safety. I joined him with 
tho Artillery on the 3rd of tho present month ; tho next day 
he dirocted'tho troops to separate, and a few days aflcnvarrls 
went liimsclf with only a few attendants to a small vdlingo, at 
some distance lugher up in tho mountains, whore ho lias ro- 
malnixl over siniM. I selected what I deemed a liealthy spot 
for tho Artillery encampment, and I tliank God that for tlio 
last two-and-twenty da}'8 wo have not bad a singlo case of 
cliolora,” 

But better prospects were now opening out boforo him. Diplomaitc 
Mr. Henry Ellis mis appointed, for tho third time, British 
Amhassailor at tho Court at Teheran. Ho soon perceived 
that D’Arcy Todd bad capacities wlucli required a wider 
sphere for thoir full development than tho military routine 
work on which ho was engaged; and ho dctcnninctl, there- 
fore, to employ him in tho diplomatic serNuco, jis soon as 
a fitting ojipoitunity should arrive. On tho 5th of January, 

183(», Todd ivroto to his brother, saying; ^^Sinco tlio day of 
Sir. Ellis’s arriiTil Iio lixs kept our pens and brains constantly 
at work. I liavo written somo quires of foolscap during tlio 
la-st tbreo months, in tlio of memomnda, memoirs, 

plans, and imblic letters on the aiiliject of tbo employment of 
thii Britlsli dotacbment, and tlio improvement of tbo Persian 
aniiy. done ino gorsl tonicc, xs you will Icani 

bv tbo Mspicl. Sly tongiio al-^ lias not been wniiling. I 
shall ni>w ibmw off all aflvciatinn of inixlpsfy, fir I «'« 
wrilin" *" "'*d givn\-ou lui itlf-j of mv f-tniidiiig in 

'' q2 
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183C. tho opinion of Mr. ElHa. I liad from time to timo received 
hints of tho Fiitisfaction wliidi tho Ambassador invannhly ox- 
prossod ^\'itli my communiMtions on tho subject of Persia, 
botli -RTlttcn and verbal You will imdorstnnd tins when I 
tell you that tho Acting Secretary of Legation, Dr. Hiacli, is 
my very particular friend. A few days ago, his Excellency 
summoned mo into tho Pal.aco Gartlcn, and informed mo tha 
ho had at’ length como to Uio conclusion that our connexion 
with Persia was worse than usolcss, that AfghaaiS-tan was 
tho field for our exertions, that wo sliould connect ourselves 
dosoly with that comttry, that ho had written a letter to Lord 
Auckland, his intimate friend, atrongly pressing tho nocessitj 
of sending a Political Agent to bo stationed at Caubul, and 
recommending no greater or no loss a personage than J'pur 
little brother, Elliott D’Arcy, as an officer whose, &c. Ac., 
eminently fitted him for that important situation! Tlio an- 
nouncement, as yon may imagine, astounded mo. I viill 
pass over tho flattering sensations which •fluttered through 
* tho crimson piece of flesh tmder my left ribs. I looked tho 
Ambassador full in tho face, and when I found tliat he was 
not joking, I stammorod out a few lame expressions of tho 
gratification which I felt at finding that I had attained *so 
high a place iu his good opinion. "What iliink you. Master 
Fred, of my being Political Agent in Caubul ? I do not, of 
course, expect that the prospect which has been thus opened 
upon me will bo realised. Better interest and higher talents 
■>vill bo in tho field against mo, but I feel certain that Mr. 
Ellis’s rccommcudation will bo of service to me, and that I 
shall not have to return to regimental duty on my leaving 
Persia, One of tho papers which gave so much satis- 

faction to Mr. EJlis was a lengthy article of fifty pages on 
Bumes’s Military Memoir on tbecountries between the Caspian 
and tho Indtis, hi nWch I took tho lihorty to hmdki Knno-shat 
roughly tho ophiions mid reasoning of tho mtoffigent and 
enterprising ‘ traveller.’ A fowovoninga ago, Mr Ellis 
desired mo to draw up a paper on tho subject wMeh ho miolit 
Bond to England as a dospatdi. Thoso golden opinions aro 
worth soinethmg ; but I am tired of writing about inysolf, my 
aEFairs, and my prospects.” Butin tho early part of tho month 
of May, Mr. Ellis retumed to England, and for some few 
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ifionths ‘after hts cloparturo Ibdft was ro-cmployccl on tlio not JS3( 
vciy congenial work of drilling tlio Persian ArtiUciy.* Two 
months pas-^cd aAvay, and tlio 8tli of Jtily ho \\Toto to Ills 
brother, saying: “Ilmvo lioanl nothing yet of the eSbet of 
Mr. Ellis’s letter in my favoiir to Lord Aitckland. You re- 
member tho subject— Afghanistan ! I am sick of Fcrjsia, and 
long to bo released froin'tho thraldom of my present situation. 

Should tho Company agree to tho pensions for length of 
scr\dco — 180?. after twenty years — what say you to our join- 
ing pensions, and settling down as two old bacholors in somo 
quiet part of England, or making a loc.ation in Van Diomen’s 
Land or tho Canadas? If God spares my life, I shall lay 
down my sword with tho most heartfelt satisfaction at heing 
able to leave a trade which I dotest.” 

Li tho autumn of this j'car, 1830, Todd ^vas rcfsiding nfc Twreliing 
Tabroez, in tho capacity of Military Secretary to General 
Bothmie, who then commandctl tho legions disciplined by tho 
English officers. ** My last was dated Tdieran, October 4th,” 
ho wrote on tho 24th of November, “sinco which time I have 
transferred my body to tho delightful capital of Azerbizan. 

, : . . "Wo have a largo society bore for Persia. .... Wo 
have, besides otbors, Mnjor-Goneral Bethuno, who has ap- 
pointed me, as I thiii I have mentioned, his-Militaij* Scca^- 
tary.” On Clirishnas-day ho wrote again, saying : " I haw 
just been ordered by tho Ambassador to undertake n difficult 
and somewhat dangerous joumoy into ono of tho wildest parts 
of Persia, on my way to Teheran. I hope to leave Tabroez 
tho day after to-morrow, and shall not arrive at tho capital in 
less than fift}’ days. My joumoy is an honourable one, and, 
if carried through, -will bring mo to the aotico of Government, 
hir. M'Neill’s choico of mo for this journey is not a little 
flattering* • • ■ route will bo tad Ard^ocl, the shores of 
the Caspian, Ghiljin, and Eoodbar, to Kazveen, where I come 

• In the following tstract fivni a bsiTtng been placed as the target, I re- 
letter written sonis years afterwards Ig* mmistrsteil against the cmelty of patting 
Todi to James Oatrani,_one featnre of up ono of God’s creatures as a mark, 
artillery practice in Persia is amorfugly irhen wood or canraa wonld answer 
represAted: “This reminds mo of an every purpose. The Wazeer replied: 
answer grven to meby Ufahomed ^lahls ‘On »y eyes be ft ! I rrill stick op a 
Woteer— ono Meerza Mahom^ agreat pony next Ume I' As if I had specially 
oaf. I h*d been supenntending aome pieced the case of jackasses!'* 

artillery practice at Teheran. A jackass 
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18S7. jniQ tlio main road. Ono of tho dangcre of tho trip is tli# 
plaguo raging in the vicinity of Anlcbeol, biit I trvist that God 
vn\\ protect mo.” In tlio third week of Fcbtnarj' ho reached 
tho capital, and ^Y^oto thcnco on tho 3rd of March: “I ieft 
Tahreez on tiw 27th of December, and procco<lcd throngh 
Karadagh and tho fine district of Mishkeen to Ardcbcol. This 
place is cclcbnitecl as being tho cradle of the Suffa^'can d^Tiastj , 
and the tomb of some of its inonarclifl. It was once a placo of 
pilgrimage. Tlio tombs of Slioikh Suflco-ud-Deen, of Sultait 
Ilydcr, and of Shall Xsniacl, woroonco contained in a magnifi- 
cent slirino, at wbicli thousands of ])ilgrim9 camo to jiay their 
devotions, and upon whicli millions wore spent in honour ot 
■ , the departed saints and heroes, tho glorj* of Persia, as they are 

now the reproach. Time, and neglect, and violence have done 
their worst upon tlio icstlng-placo of tho Sufiees. Little re- 
mains of tho dweUing of the dead save the earth in whoso 
hosoin they are alcoping. Tlio buildings and courts must have 
been of iijimcnso e.xtent, from Uic gateways, ivLich, though refk 
of tlioir beauty, have not yet mingled with tho dust. One of 
those, at a considerable distance from the jiresent entrance, 
still displays, in the slylo of its architecture and the colour of 
its omaments, tho taste and skill of its uTchitcct. A wretched 
court-yard, surrounded by ruius, and filled with hundreds of 
nameless tombs, loads to the sanctuary. Three domes of 
different size and shape cover what remains of the tombs of 
the Suffees. A large hall, wliich still retains eridence of the 
riclmess of its former decorations, is tho* vestibulo of some 
stnall inner chambeTs which contain the ashes of Buffeo, Hyder, 
and Ismael, They were onoo concealed by gold and silver 
screens, whicli ha>e been borrowed by succeeding monarchs, 
or stolen by unbelieving visitants. Everything about the placo 
breathes of wretcliedncas aud neglect. One of the domes cor ers 
■what most once have been a magnificent apartment, round the 
walk of which -wob. arranged tho vessels of dm, a used hy the 
Sufi-avean monarchs, or innajntod as offerings to tho slirino. 
A remnant, ahont a Imndred, of theso occupy tho centre of the 
apartment, and boar tlio marks of antiquity, and of heino tho 
gcnuiiio manufimtm-e of 01un.n. Tl,o library, onco fliled'will, 
the rarest and most yalnablo hooks, has shared tho fate of the 
luildiug. Fow remain, and those few hut of littlo value Tlie 
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One of tlio finest o^gocte on my route was tfio mouutam of 
Sevalan, twenty miles to tlio west of ArcIeteeL Its liciglit is 
abcfut twelve thousand feet above tbo level of the sea, and it 
stands upon a base which, at tho distance of twenty miles, 
embraces a third of the circle. Tlio body of a saint, "wlio is 
supposed to have lived prior to the Mahomedan invasion, is to 
bo seen on the summit of tho mountain in a wpndcrfid state of 
preservation, and the spot is a place of pilgrimage. "We have 
some fine mountains in Persia and its vicinity, but few to bo 
compared with the hoary peak of Sevalan. Tho province of 
Ghilan is similar, in its diinato and scenery, to Mazanderan, 
of which I gave yon a description last year. I visited Ghilan 
in the most favourable season, and did not suffer from tho 
effects of its climate, which, in summer and autumn, is deadly, 
from the prevalence of marsh fevers. It deserves its name, 
which is a compound of Gil (mud), tho whole country being 
one great marsh. Tliere are no made roads, in consequence of 
the wise Persians fearing that constmeting a highway would 
facilitate the advance of a Russian force. One was commenced 
between Eesht and the sea-coast, but, before two miles had 
been completed, peremptoiy orders arrivod from Teheran to 
atop the work. I nover knew what mud was before my visit 
to Ghilan. The pathways which are intended to connect tbo 


villages run tlirougli mulberrj'-forcsts and ricc-fielda, the 
mud, which is the soil of tlio country, boing two or three feet 
deep, and often fathomless. The ponies of tbo province aro 
tho only animals that can flounder effectually through tins 
fifth element ; all other quadrupeds fairly givo in, and rcfiiso 
to move after wading tlirough a mile or two. Ghilan is tho 
richest province comparatively in Persia, being one largo silk 
garden, and it might bo made to yield, without oppros^inf^ the 
people, sm immense rerenno ; but a had Government has^wcll 
.ccomW llio efforts of phgno nnd cliolera to clostroy tlris really 
fme eountry, nod GMan ia in tlio samo depopnlated and dis- 
mganiscd state as tbo rest of Persia. Between Eeslit and 
, ^ '■'S'- road between Teboran 

and Tabreez), I passed over nrango of monntains corerc! will, 
snow from fonr to forty fcot deep. You will sot me down as 
a Munebausen, but really Ibo .now was veiy deep, and I was 
cigbt I.onrs in riding eight miles tbrongb it. I arrived at Ibis 
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plnco on tlin IStJi of )a5t ntontltyftm] Jwvoover sinro Ijcon full/ 1837. 
oiiiploywl in writnig rojxjrtj*, mapping, ^'c. I liavo nt) plans 
for tlio fiituro, and know not whero I pimit spend my 
Mimmcr,” 

Tlio year 1837 saw 1dm still iT‘»i<lcnt at Tclicran, in ldss«r«taryef 
milkan* capacity j Imt lie was Rtoadily preparing litrnsclf all 
tho timo for employ mcnl in tlio ))olitical Imvncli of tlio sendee, 
and at la'^t tho opjxirtimity camo. Tlio following extracts from 
tho corrc«ponilcneo of this year cany on tho stoiy of his life : 
“Teheran, September 3, 1837. By-the-by, you will havost'cii, 
ere this, that Jns Majesty has conferred (ho local hrovot of 
major on tho ofiioora serving in 1‘ersin. ^Vo receive no in- 
crease of pay, hut as finiicrly all tho ofiicera who svero made 
load flcld-oilh'ora in Persia svero jkimI as aiich, wo «ro .about 
to address a memorial upon tho eulycct to tho authorities in 
India. • Tins local rank is not of much use, hut (hero is bomc- 
thiiig in a name, notw Uhstandiiig what tho Banl of Avon lia-s 
said regnnlmg it. Tlicrc ia a possihlHly, nlthongh remote, 
that ‘ 1 may bo sent to Knglaiid on duly.’ I shall do my 
yon may bo sure, to cfl'cct this, for althougli I could not ro- 
main at iiomo more than a few months, I feel that it would Iio 
of "Teat service to mo in every respect, and tho prospect of 
embracing you under suoli happy circumstances is indeed 

dcliMitful You will bo glod to hear that I have ro- 

coived a complimentary letter from Lord Palmerston, in con- 
sequence of my reports regarding tho frontier. 'I Jiare sqnt 
homo lately somo other maps and iiapors which may bo of uso 
tome.” Tflhcmn, December 26. TlioSocrotor)' of Legation, 

Colonel Bhoil, has gone homo w'ith dospatclies, and will bo 
absent probably nearly a year. You will bo glad to hear that 
Mr. M'Ncill has appointed mo to act for him, and has done so 
in a very flattering manner, as yon Avill pcrccivo in perusing 
thocopy of his letter to mo on tho occasion, which I have sent 
to our beloved mother, Tlio appointment will not giro mo 
nnytlung in a pecuniaiy point of viow; indeed, it is possible 
that I may loso my Persian allowances wliilst employed ■with 
tho Mission ; but you must bo awaro that tho honour of tho 
tiling is great, and that my being selected for such a situation 
may bo of great uso to mo in my foturo prospects. My great 
ambition is to havo politieal em^oymont, either in India or in 

,r ■ 
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iy37— 38. those countries, nncl I liavo now inailo tlio first step towards 
my aim and object.” Tliis new appointment gave hhn 
iibundant occupation. After some two or three months 
experience of ila duties, ho wroto to !us brother, saj'ing: 
“ Tills Acting Secrotarj'fibip of Legation is ilo sinecure, -flio 
other day I UTote forty-oight pages, foolscap, of FersiaJi 
translations, and liad time for iny ordinaiy reading, French 
and English. Now I call tliat a gootl day’s work. "What say 
you? I have now twenty long letters before mo, and heaps 
of Persian papers for translation, and all this mvwt be done 
within tho next four days, and French lessons and walking 
exorcise must not bo discontinuedL Reatl Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
linker Scott, and then grumble at want of time, if yon dare. 
So you believed the stoiy of tho Epic poem I Fancy a Secre- 
tary of Ijcgation wilting an Epic I Wliy, I should bo turned 
out before I could look round nio. I roust confess, in your 
private oar, that there are some loose sciibUed shoetb between 
the leaves of my blotting-book, but they look very little like 
poetry in their present state.” 

Tiie sipgc of Tlie next year found the Pereian Government and tho 
** ’ Pet^jian army busied with the siege of Herat, and on the 8th 

of March Todd uTote with reference to that event, and to the 
views held by the British Government, that the possession of 
Herat by Persia would make a dangerous oiiening for Rus- 
sian intrigue in the direction of India: “Tliis is a strange 
country I A country inhabited or peopled by wandering 
tribes, u ho infuse their errant spirit into every living tiling 
that sets tho sole of its foot within tho territories of the 
Great liiiig. From this exordium you will conclude tliat I 
am flaiipiug or pluming my wmga for a flight, and thou art 
right, my iuo'»t sapient Fred. Tlio month of Marcli being 
under the sign Pisces, the finny tribe, both great and sinalb 
hotter or colder climates, and 
I, being an odd fish, must foUow in tho track of my betters. 
I might hero give you an appropriate sketch of the system 
pursued by tlio scvoral tribes — Toorks, Turcomans, and 
Kuzzlibashes— of these parts, but you will bo in a huny' to 
know where I am going. Perhaps to England, you will say 
to yourself; but you are out there. Guq^s again ; but I sec 
it’s of IK) me. ... On the frontier Iwtwcen Persia and 
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AfgliaiiMiui lietli tho city of Herat, o plftco whidi for ee'i- 183S- 
turios past lias bdin a bone of contention bctsvecn lo 
Slates. Mabomod Shall, immciliatcly on coming to too 
throno, declatodhis intontion of matching against tlio jilaco, 
ivliidi ho assorted belonged to Pcisia, and 
helrion against its laitfiil sovcroign, his royal so . , 

he made a campaign to tho eastward, hut tho cho era an ^ i 
Turcomans obliged liim to rctnm lo his capital, without liann 
cfi'ccted his object. Last year ho collected a largo army, ana 
went on the same emuid. Tho fortress of Ghonan was t e 
livcred into his hands after a ton days’ siege, and on Uio -isl 
ofKovembor— I like to bo particular— ho 5.at down bcfoto 
Herat. Tlio Heraleos gavo him a warm reception, maknig 
nightly sorties, in oadi of wliich tho Persians lost six to a 
doreii moil, imd sending out largo parties of horse to intercept 
siipplies, cW off stragglers. &c. Tlio waUs proved tougher 
than his MajKty had anticipated, and after Kpooi B jo” 
or twelve thoirsind shot and shells without Produe.i^ the 
slightest cfl'eel, the siege was turned into an im^rfeU 
blockade, two of the five gates of the town '““"S 
the inbabilanta holding fieo and 'f 'I’*'! 

■ tien with the surrounding co.mlry, w ulst the Shah w^s u 
up in his camp, 

tliTtbe fiiu Jf Herat into the hands of the Peisians would bo 
iiiiuriol, to our interests in tho East, as afford.!^ an outpost . 
to IWiau intrigue in the direction of Lidia. ^1“ 
might have made tho discover)- ages ago, for the subject was 
pretty often dinned into their cars i but no, they ^ to sloe i, 
luid kw things to proceed to extremities until the eleventh 
hour. However, they have at last hostirred thomsolves, ami 
Jlr M'Noill is ahout to proceed lo tho.sccno of operations, to 
meiliato between the eeiilcmling powers, and to put a stop, . 
ixPvts'tl.lo to further hostilities. Tlio wholo of tlio orchtotra 
'nut acer^mpany tho leader of the hand, brrt tho acting s|^m 
fiddle nnrst, of course, ho m attendance, md I 1>™ 
to start front this in alaait four days, with Mr. M he, ^ 

Major Firrrant, who is acting as Ins P"''-*‘° a,„l 

take fi.iir sergeants arid fifteen or twenty Persian , . 

„„„mt.sl, in case wo sl.euld meet with some of tlio 
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bands of Turcomans who infest tho road between Shahroocl 
and Herat. As I havo no hankering after a pastoral life, I 
hopo that you will not next hear of luo, or from mo, tending 
tho floclcs and herds of tho Torcoraans. They sold Joseph 
Wolff for a greyhound pup and five rupees, but his teeth were 
tho worse for wear, whereas mino are as sound as a four-yoar- 
old’s, and I fear they would ask for mo a heavier ransom. Tho 
joiuuey ought not to occupy moro than twenty-five days. Tlio 
weather is delicious, and, barring tho Turcomans, I look for- 
ward to a very pleas.ant and interesting trip. And now for a 
word in yoiw car. Should 3Ir. M. wsh to communicate 
with Lord Auckland, wlio is now in tho north of India, it is 
possible that I may ho sent across with despatches, and then 
— then. 0 h'tcd magnanimous I what countries shall I 
not seo ? Look at tho map again, and tell me whether you 
would not lil^e to bo wth moj but first road, if you have not 
read thorn, Bumes’s TVateU, Arthur ConoUy’s Jimmey Oucr- 
land to India; a dear friend of mine is that said Arthur 
ConoUy, now a” siuccre Christinu, and ono with whom I havo 
had much sweet fellowship;* 'Elphinstone’s Cauhul, and For- 
ster’s Travels, 179S. I should also, for many reasons which 
must bo apparent to you, much like to see Lord Auckland, 
and I could not do so rmder better auspices than as the hearer 
of despatches, and I may say (though I say it myself), as tho 
possessor of some Information that would bo useful to him. 
^ But all this may be a castle in the air ; but I am, and over 
have been, fond of constructing chateaux en Espagne. This 
movo was only determined on yesterday, but I find that I 
should have had a journey at any rate, for Mr. M'IJ’eill tells 
mo that he had intended seuding me to Herat, to endeavour 
to bring the Shah to reason, but that the day before yesterday 
ho Toccived letters from IniUa^ which made him decide oh 
going himself. Diplomacy is a strange trade, Fred, but, the 
more I seo and understand of it, tho more I like it for tho 
machinery is of sufficient interest to ono behind the scenes, 
and our policy certainly tends to tho amelioration of the state 
of uncivilised man, at least in this part of tho world althouf'h 
our object is certainly of atUfferent stamp.” “March 10th. Wo 


* I euiDOt trsco in the comapon- 
dence of either the place rrhere they 


met Itwaaataome op-connlry station 
—probably Cawnpore. 
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start this afternoon, and I am in the midst of preparations for mss. 
tho mardi. Ton havo seen the first day of a mmh in Ma, 
and can fimer the present state of things aronnd me. halt- 
ing and paying! Dneats and tomanns galloping off by 
himdreds. Pistols, swords, guns, ammnnition-hdts, taa, in 
heantifiil confusion around me, with a fine bacfcgroimcl ot 
half-packed boxes, dnns, and omecdwnri ! I cannot— how can 
— collect my senses for a rational letter, so you jos 
take -what you can get, and be thankfuL must defer 
■vTTiting to our dear motber imtU I am on the journey, and 
Tve shfdl despatch messengers to Teheran constantly. 

OF the march to Herat, and of the fimt investment of that 
place, Todd’s letters give an animated description. H*) tcl^ 
tho storv from without the walls, as Eldred Pottmger e i 
from u-ithin j and it is curious to note that two offieem of the 
Indian Artniery-ono from Bengal and the other from Bombay 
—wore at tho same time in the camps of the two 
forces: “T^e arrived without let or lunOiMce on Uio 6th, 
wrote Todd on the 11th of April, «havmg accomplished the 
journey — seven hundred miles — in twenty*sm ay^ t • _ 
liave some idea of the country wo passed thipugh, and b^g 
well acqmdnted with the rate of ma^g "S- i 
I tliink, give us credit for our cq^tion. o a y 
laden mules with us throughout tho joiOTey , an c 

four or fire marches wfro accompanied by a tram oj vo 
or six lumdred camels, bringing provisions to camp. o 
only mado ono halt, and that was chiefly in consequence 
of tho indisposition of the Elchec. Onr last march into camp 
from Ghorian was forty miles, and wo had several other 
tough ones of tliirty-two, thirty-sis, forty, and fifty; u 
our cattlo behaved well, and, with tho exception of a fen 
horses left on tho road, dead or dead lame, wo cfFcctetl our 
adrance witliont loss. I cannot toll yon how much I enjoyed 
tho journey; tho weather was dcUglitful, and the country 
Tra-s new to me, in some parts unexplored by Europeans. 1 
have mapped tho whole remto carefully, and shall send the 
icsnlt of my labours through ilr. JI'Ncill to the Foreign 
Office, liaving received encouragement from that quarter as 
an inducement to my exertions in iraproving tho gcogiapn^ 
of tills part of the worIX I bcUcro I Imvo mentioned to you 
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that my sketches of Mazandcran, Ghilan, and tho Rus'^ian 
frontier, were approved of by Lord Palmerston, and litho- 
graphed at the Quartermaster-General’s office, ^o <hd not 
come by the svay of Meshed, but striking off the high road at 
Mezonoon, one march beyond Abbassabad, passed through 
tho hills of Gomcosh to Toorsliecz, and thonco, fearing Toorbut 
Hyderee to tho north, to Kliaff, or rather Roveo, there being 
no sudi tonm as Khaff, which is the name of a district. 
From Roveo to Ghorian, a distance of lunety miles, there is 
no habitation, and water (brackish) only in one or two places. 
I have been a‘>tounded by the fertility and capability of some 
of tho tracts of country wo bavo pas«.cd over. Nothing can 
bo finer than tho plains and valleys between Toorsbeez and 
Khaff 5 and tlio ^'alley of the Herirood, between Gborian and 
Herat, is one of tbo ricbeal in tbo world. Innumerable 
villages, now indeed mined, but still attesting tho fertility of 
tho soil, aro^soen as far as tlio eye can reach, scattered over a 
plain of vast extent, ovoiy foot of wliich bears the mark of cul- 
tivation.” “‘Well, hero wo are,” continued Todd, “encamped 
wthin two thousand two hundml yards of Herat. Nothing 
that I bad previously bcanl gave mo tlio sligbtest idea of tlio 
strcngtli of tlio place, winch, if <lofcntle<l, by artillcrj*, I slioidd 
pronounco imprognnhlc to o Persian army. It lias now licld 


out for fivo months, and tho Shah docs not appear to havo 
ad\*ancc<l ono stop towards gainiu" iwi^ne^sinn of tbo place. 
His batteries liavo knockctl olT some of tho upper defences, 
but no attempt lias Injcn nindo to efi'eot a breach, which, 
iiuloe<l, it svould Imj diflictiU to do with Lnuss twelves and 
sires; and although an ns.*.axiU by cscalaclo is talked of, tlicro 
seems to ly no clmnco of tbo pUeo Hilling, unless n famino 
ahmild obllgo (lio Ijesiegnl to Mirrcnder, and this is not verv 
likely, as the Ilcratees Imvo hid in provisions for tuo vears'l 
Tlic |.Un) i, invMlMl m la.l; l,ul until u itliin i|,„ kst month 
Ihrro out of tin. Ttvo Kntc of tho town noro oi«tn, i„„l tho 
inhnhitnnl. rnjoyo .1 fme nn.I nniiilcm.ptt,! cominnnhnth.n 
n.th tho .nmnnulmj; oouiitiy. Onr vi.it to tlio win- of 
oiwmtion. imvo KTvnt ..Kmoo to tlio Sl.al,, nl,„ ,li,I „|| r„ l,i, 
j.mor, 1,0 withont onhrt to ,,r,.vo„l „ot rraolilnt; mo,,., 
loow,„5 llivt Mr. M‘.N...II. o„|v „|J,« 
him, t-y pn.mi*e*s w thrval*. l., tl,o Our n- 
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1838. ‘ paVent to you, when I mention that my letter may fall into ^ 
the hands of the Phillstiiies before reaching you.”. 

In tho Memoir of Eldred Pottinger all tho circumstances of 
tho siege of Herat have been so fully set, forth, that I need 
not again recite them. During a part of tho time occupied 
by the investment of iho place, Todd was in the Persian 
camp ; and he was ^employed by the* English Minister, Mr. 
M'Neill, to negotiate with tbo Heratees. Ho was tho" first 
English officer who had ever been seen by them in full regi- ’ 
mentals, “and it js recorded ef'bim tliatwhcn he entered the 
city ‘‘avast crowd went out to gate at him. Tlie tight- 
' fitting, coat, tho glittering epaulettes, and ^the cocked-hat, 
all excited unbounded admiration, Tlie-narrow streets were 
crowded, and the house-tops were swarming witli ’curfous 
spectatorsi Tlie bearer ’as -he was of- 6. mes^a^e from Ma- 
. homed Shah, announcing that the Persian sovereign was 
^willing to accept the mediation of tho British CrOT^imcnt, 
to* was received with becoming Courtesy i)y Shah feimran, 

.^7 .who, after the interview, took the clordc fr<?ih his ovhi shoulders, 
ond sent It by the "Wuzeer to l^jor Todd, rib. a of the 
highest di^action,l\e could confer upon hun.”.v I was -sent 
' into thoitonm,'” wrote Todd himself, “.by .Mr. iltHeiU, With 
tho'permission of tho Shalt, ’to endeavour to open negotia-* 

• -tions.. I foUndtUo'HcratiGovommentwilling.to listen to any- ‘ 
thing that the BrlUsli Minister might propose, ailtkto him they 
gave full authority to act os mcd^^o^ ; but tho Pdraiaha have 
been plajTng'tlicir usual dirty gninb, shuffling and shirking, 
ami eating tlicir own wonls, bo that nt*prescut there Bccips 
to bo but littlo probability of matters .being Batisfacforily 
arrangod. Cutiims repotto havo been aftoat of annics march- 
ing from the castvvnnl to the as353tan<J0 of the Hcratccs,' and 
^ in consoquenco of these reports the Persians liavo from liino. 
to time seemed anxiovts to put' an cud- to tho bdsiness by ' 
oiitcnng'iiilo an cqnitdfilo treaty ;’;btit no dcpcndanco can bo 
placed on their words, and tho Siinh «till lingers lirrc in tho 
- hoi>o of starving out tho besieged. 1 beliovolio has given up 
all exi>ectation of taking it by storm ; lus batteries lia” o faik'd ' 
tet efioot.n practicaWo brcacli, aud his soldiers have lost-even 
tbo little heart they Iwd «t tbo commonccmciit of thdidoge. 

^ I could not have believed it possible ibr him to subsist an 
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(hirty-fivo {hoiisand men for six inonUis 
^ 0^^ this place ; Lut ho has dono str somehow or other, nnd 


lie 


may bo nblo to procuro provisions for some .time longer, 
ven ^0 amazing'fcrtility of this coiintiy docs«not osploin. * 


0 tnystotj* of how nnd whonco th^o proWsions nro procurctl. 
In t^io mean time, out Government appears to'hnvo folded its. 
arms over its breast iu* ^uict or stupid indiffbronco to thc'*iato 
nf the hey of India.” ' * • • •■ . 


Tlio atfompted.negotiation failetl; and iho siege was .con- Set^.4 


tinned. Soon ailenvards, I>*Arcy Twld^was sept-by Mr. - 
' M^Koiir to couvey despatches to the .Governor-General ^of 
Indm^’and to- inform him moro dully than written documents 
could what ^xas thetactual condition of .affairs. ‘5 1 am now* 
undor-BaUing oxdoi’s,” li 0 nToto on the Sth of May, “amlJ 
.shall ■woigU anchor in tho‘cottrso.of a fow days, charged with 
dospntcfiesVor Aucldand. I llopo to find h1s Lordship 
at Slmlflh,ivhioh-Mn shorton'tho Indian part of my ^ip eon- 
.sidferab^'.' .TUS'rbdto'wliich l^now. fcontcmpJfi^e.is'tlint whjtjli 
leads -Uirough Candabar, *CanbuIJ Pesha^vu^J. AttoTjk^ and 
thbnco tliroxigh. the, Punjab f'o Loodianab, ■Avhence’Bimlalt » 
js'distaut only'a’night’s or Vcouplo^oLn^bts’ dAh (tappj)).V' 

■ /I shall travel- as an Enghs]iman,^,but iix the, dross . Or uu]'* 
Afghan, without: luggago oV other-.cncvtmhrances' savo*fl j^ir 
of s.«iaic-i«J^ on ^o lio^^'I ridu.’ J belTerc to 

bo tho best in cvcij-ycS^t. M tlro.diffifulticS that Euro- 
peans haVo cncoiftitercd in these cotmtries have arisen from 
. their foolishly cndpavpntingto personate nafives, Tlio success 
they hai-o met with in this has generally been about as orcat 
as tldmamoo. wodih uneCt -wifh :ia attempting to personate 
, . XngUsUmon on tlio' strength of a tight pair qF breeches 1 Wo 
aro/now pretty well Wvn in Afghadiston. JiuTnes is af 
- Cnubnl, LcecJi (an Engineer otKoor) at Cnudahar,- and l>bt- 
ttngcr, of tho EomWiy ‘ArtiHeiy, has been in Homt for' the 
last eight months. ith*Rtinjcct 6 ur relations nro becoming 
' raWlo.jma in his -ronnlrj- Jn Eampe^n is 

hhuM as a fnend- I do notj of coursg, expect to accomplish.^ 
tho journey hofort mo without' bncounlcring diillcultics, and 
. rcrlmps Mra 6 dinjers; bnt tbrao am (o bo mol ij-Wi in all 
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(ho vftrioRS paths of Itfo, and nro only to ho overcome hy n 
jndicious uso of the means winch may Iw placed within onr ^ 
reach hy tho Soverei"n dispo«<^r of evonK Tlio only qiiohtion 
to Ikj cousidcrctl >ii danger or difficulty i«, nro we in tlio path 
of duty? If this can Lo answered fiatisfnctdrilj', wo cnn’havo 
^^o ground for apprehonaton. 1 liavo often, described Sindah 
to yon- A thousand jLssoemtions nro connected with it in my 
mind, and I look fonvard with varied fcoUngs to revisiting ' 
pccnos in which I have spent bomo'of tho happiest momenta 
of my life. Tlio circumstances undfcr wliich I shall revisit 
tiicso scenes will ho pomcwliat alfcwdj for I feel that I havo 
.-almost lived a life during tlio' last eight years, and that tho 
' days of youth aro 'numberal with the pa«t. . This is, porhnpa, 
a ineiahclioly reflection, but it is a wholesome ono; but I will 
not now follow it out in all its bearings. I have had a good 
deal of fagging work at this phico, both mental and bodily, 

' ‘and my lusalth has not been so good' ns usual. A disagreeable 
. attack of dyscntoiy kep^mo vciy low fo.r some tlnys,' but I 
liavo now neatly rcgaiucd my fornicr strength ;’indco<I, I am 
hotter th.art over' < 1 11avd.rca.s9n to thank God that this atfack 
occurred when inedical.tv^sislancQ was within reach. I am, 

. however, mysolf half a ddclor^ having. been thro^vn of late 
years so much.ou my^o%vn rt^urccs.’’ In* Persia a»TOnn is ' 
moat helpless unless bo- has ’some knowledge of tlio nso of 
. ttiedlcinesj-tuid I havo been obliged to take my 'degree. I*** 
am afraid to enter into, tbo sxibject of .Herat nud its afisiirs, or 
I shall have to write .a folio, oud you may not feel mterestml 
one straw iu tho.niattor. Suffice it to eaythat fho Heratees 
still hold out most gallantly, making* forties, nearly every 
night, and never Tailing in their object. On flicse occasions 
tbo Persians are invariably tho sufferers, and it is belteved 
that several of their guns havo'beea carried- off from their" 
batteries arid upset 'iiilb the ditdi, the Afglums not liehij? ' 
able to' drag them into the. town, . I mentionwl m *- 

that !■ thought tho place a strong ono, -but I kd no idea of 


time', irero 

pt S.mM. Th«r<, M,1 m»t-W Amkimd, who aaw el Wo 
that in tbe-approachuig struggle in' Afghanistan, the yoxmg 
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Artillery officer n man whose ■ser^•ices miglit bo turned^ 1833 
to gootl account. “ I loll the Persian camp before Herat on 
tbe 22nd -of •Sfay^” Itc wrote io his brother, from tlie hill- 
station, in July,. ” and after a very interesting journey of 
about sixty days, r*« Candaliar, Caubul, Pcslinwur, and the 

♦ Pimjab, I arrived without accident at' this place on Friday 
last, tho 20th. Peojdo tell mo that I have made a sery 
rapid journey — a fact Avith which I am pretty well ac- 
quainted, loiowing, doj tho difficulties and detentions 
and dangers Avhich a''ira\'ellcr must meet with in tlio countries 
which I have latcly^trawrsed. I find tbat.I have arrlvetl 
•hero in the very nick of time. The attention of all men hi 
tidia has been directed to tho state of affairs in tho countries 
bohveen tho Iiidus and tbo Caspian, and I have been ablo to 
lay before Govermnent iny sto<d: of infurmatiotu A rupture 
witli Persia seon\8 to bo una%'oidab!c, and wo nro, at last, about 
to establish our influence in A^bafustan bn a solid, and wlint 
will, I bbllevo, bo a lasting basis. ‘ .Shall Soojab, tbo cs-King- 
of Uaubul,'‘T\ bo has for 'many years past beeq our jx'naioner at 
lioodianabj.is .to bo rcmslaled in thq kirrgtlom by us, and' as 
tlio measure is considered ofgreabimportauco to our intel'e^ts, 

Svo are * to go tbo whole bog,* and ensure its 'complete suc&ss 

' « by erety means in our power. , I cannol'^now enter into par- 
’ticnlJir^. ^ . Lord Auckland has ashed mo to enlist”, and 

as I do not see anj* prospect of returning to Persia under ex- 
isting' cfrcnuistanccs, I Jiafe neccptwl the offer, hut I know 
not in what capacity I* shall be employed. I am nQt'e\en 
'a\rare wlicflicr.d^'il Or military duties will bo’nlloUctl to me. 

' I trust the fopner, as’ I am” heartily sick of , drilling recruits.’* 

In ho wrote agmn ' on tho samo subject, saying ; 

^ “Tou will bo anxious to. know what are ray plana for the 
, . Tuture. 1 'haTo giren up nil idea cd returning to Persia ; 
indeed^’it seems prohablo that.bur^issionr.and detachment 

* lisuo left that coimtiy ere this, for by tho letters received to- 
, ’da}’, I learn that Mr. M‘.Keill had left the Persian camp before 

Herat, and was at 'ilcslicd^ on 'the 26tli of June, on his way 
to Teheran. A rupture had taken place with tlio Persian 
CdvcniQiciit, and our Euvcy.witlidrew from camp witfi tho- 
inteiiUou of quitting thc_ country. I nii^it luXu liad tho coiu- 
iiiand of Sluh So<>j.di’s Artillery (1000 ruj>cc!> i>cr mensem), 
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mid ®'™ Artillcy (tivo troops 

don r o^'PO'lif-'on ; but military 

fntont r “ “ i"“’ =”‘' I '“''o ‘o 

“bio r’ “ J’™- “f oblainiug, ifpos- 

' that Mr "f '’■“‘“f PoliKcal Dopartnient. i believo 
that Mr. Maonaglitcn mil go a, tlio ohiof political character 
with Bovoral assistants, of whom Biimes will be tlio finst and 
your hnmblo son’ant tho second. Tills is „11 T 1 . 

My allowance, will, I fancy, be about IMO w n "" “• 
perhaps something loss, b^t 11^1““ “T’’™' 

paitinent i, a good onelindooil, tlXt ln 

man exerts himsclfho must get np tho tee.” “ 

bo when the famous Simlali Manifesto of October 1 1839 

/S?nlL‘:f Afl“V asa”t’tK 

the conduct of the •■'"■■■’"S®™"'* foe • 

D’Arov Todd was "■oi'o'completed, Captain 

S li^he ri of Sill* 

the frontier cite aff = “nip, and after his arrival at 

ho ronaw ed . 1 ^ ’ ‘'■“'f "f "'0 fo'ilmg* 'vith whioli 

Sindh, March nTir33”'‘L‘'u''°™ 

stale of worn-, aiinovaneo^ ”i^J'“'° “"ooption of tlio 
during oiir Mich o/flve^ ”1*^ Jali^io in wliloh I was kept 
pIsM no readied on” the '"2^ r'l* ®'‘i''"Tom. which 
arrival there, Mr M ‘ *">“01/. ami after our 

as'iinieil charge. I f™] •'il"® j“i"ed the mission and 
period of my ijfo. XIioro^IL "^.,*1*® rcineinhranco of that 
K^ans in our camp, incliid!n.ril”^’'^ Iwonty-two thousand 
Mnj^ty, and of 11,;, o„„,j j" f"rco and followora of his 
mg e a„i„am. ily, girt ^' V”' '•''”^6=- "-iS'""! » 

Utrn r “'"I’laia'a, scltMnl 1 was employed 

“me ;2l'“ .“n'iioa'io.., »n“ S ""’coring chL, 

IS . 

^ ff'mcinlwr one «Iay 


I 
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being fairly floored, and, ‘ albeit unused to tho melting mood,’. 1839. 
when no human oyo was upon mo, I sat do\vu and wept both 
long and bitterly. You may fancy from this tho state of my 
nerves. .... I arrived here a*fow days ago, and am now a 
member of tlie‘Commandcr-in-Chief ’s family party. As yet 
I have found my situation a very pleasant one. Sir John* is 
a fine, soldier-liko, gentlemanly man, and I get on very well 
with him. TVo march to-morrow for Oandalinr.” 

Tho Army of tho Indus readied Candjihar in April, and 
Shah Soojah was proclaimed ting of Canbnl. So far there 
had been little beyond a grand militaiy promenade. Tho 
Barutzyo Sirdars had dotcrraincd to make their stand at a 
point nearer to tho capital. Tho road between Condahar and 
Ganbul was known to Todd, who laid down tho ronto for tho 
information of Sir Jolm Koano. It has been said that ho 
supplied innccuraio topographical intelligenco ; that tho route 
M'hlch he fitmlshed misled that commander in one most im- 
portant respect. Todd is said to havo spoken of Ghnzni as a 
place of no great strength j and to havo conveyed an impres- 
sion, if ho did not actually state, that it might easily bo 
carried without the aid of a siege train. The roiito was pub- 
lished some years afterwards in the Journal of the Aeiatie 
Sodetif of Bengal, It is there open to all the world. A 
similar report w.as given by Uentennnt Leech, of the Bombay 
Engineers. Perhaps neither tho Artilleary nor the Engineer 
officer calculated on such an advantage being given to tho 
enemy as tho halt at Cnndahar; but enron after the captoro of 
Ghuzni, Sir John Keane pronounced it a “ shell of a place.” 

Tradition declares that he used another word, more significant, 
if more co.arsc. 

Ja the pirxedisg ^lomerc the sterj- of Bemi has been 
brought down to tho commencement of the year 1839. Yar 
Maliomed was then holding fast in his hand tho sword of a 
two-edged policy, and warily watching tho turn of events for 
Ids opportunity to strike. It was his game to receive from ’ 
the English all that ho could tetract from them ; but at tho 
very time when the Government 'and people of Herat were 
being saved from min and starvation by our subsidies, tho 
ilinister was. quietly. making oTcrtnrcs both to the Barukzyo 

* Sir Jolm Knar. 
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■ Sird^s and tho Persian Court to imito ivith them in a com- 
bined effort for tho expulsion of Shah Soojali and the Fe- 
ringh^a. But when tho British Armj appeared at Candaliar, 
ivrnbn ^ ^ national resistance, Tar 

•mnn awong tho first, to congratulate tlio restored 

monarch The time, therefore, was held to bo propitious for 
e dospatch of a special Mission to Herat. The first design 
d been to entrust tho embassy to Sir Alexander Brunos, 
br soemg eloarly that it mas far more likely to result in 
offin- reluctant to undertake an 

0 BO .laderi with perplexities and embarrassments. Eldred 
tmger liad been appointed, permanently, Political Agent 
Herat ; but this w.-i3 Intended as an extraordinary mission, 
W”?V" of Us romers, imd nom Todd ,v.as 

hThad ^I'n ’’ ^7®“’ “ooopt it, saying tlrat 

Th. sitata a. R„ • ®orem'nont mhicli he served. 

Carta n sTl “o^orepomod by 

others tierl.r. ! .i r’. who, abovo aU 

Todd elave m?tli ***o soul of D’Aroy 

offensive and dofcii< 5 ivn i ‘cnd^hip with Shah ICamran, 
Abbott, to RtrenfrtT,o„ A I Sandora and 


Abbott, to strenHlicnMin”^ r Sandora and 

of llic British Qovcniment,'’ Fot p°! 5!/!.““ ftoo.xponso 


uiing nppcanxl to nrococj umV , '' montlis ovory- 

roasonto complain „f J^fre^P'reusly, Todd bad no 

received citlier \iy the Kin.. wiiioli the mission mas 

"O""”""--- ■ Holiadbccomo 


l»r.enally ae,„„i„,,al mitif ^mbd"'^'"’"' 
'mttcii to liis n„,„ ‘ "“‘b _dnring II, o 


smt c„ to liis „ .... „„„ 

vdmt I saw of Hie Arg|,„„s^,„2- ^ was m„c], 

- ^ “• Mahomed MiaTwSr^ '-wn. Tl.o 

as°a -ml airt “ 


siege, and had 


1 * pt.iowu, mieliigeiit man. "‘jyacto governor, 

as a sovcnior, but p„,.,SinT ‘ rejiacio,.,, tt is .aid; 
connigo wbicli i, ||,„ r,p,t nsirtriie .'‘'""'"noo of that cool 


t-onnigo wl,M. 7'’"'»"oo of ,|,st eooi 

bosiogixl fortross. K,mrmh,,;a , “mmanilant of a 

• Uculrntni (now SUlur r«i« n « blS ill- 
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tclloct l»y tho Imluhuil ii^o of intoxicating drugs, but ho was 
certainly ^Y^(lo awabo during my conference with him, ami ho 
stnick mo ns being a remarkably sharp old fellow — ho must 
now bo upwards of sovcnly ; however, ho has got a xcry bad 
character, and jicrhaps desera'os it.” And now, on his second 
visit to Herat, ho UTOto to tho saino correspondent in a 
cheerful, though not in an over-confident strain : “ Herat, 

October 10, 183[>. I wrote to yon from Candabar, I tbink, 
that I ^yas abovit to prococ<l as Envoy frojn tljo Govemor- 

Gonoral to Herat I reccivo<l my present apjwintmcnt 

iimlcrVorj’ flattoringcircuinstanccs, siieli indeed as to mako a 
3’onth (don’t laugh ; 3'ou can’t see anj' grey Ijairs) like myself 
Tcry vain. As j*ct I have siiceecde<l in the object of mj- 
mission, which was to report on tho state of affairs here, and ' 
to coneludo a treaty of fricndslnp and alliance witli SJjah e 
Ifamranj but tho nia20 of politics hero is vera* intricate, and ' 
our relations, notwithstanding my treaty, arc not on a very 
solid basis.” “Herat, Noven>l)cr 20, 183f). I have rocoivetl 
a most kind and flalteriDgleltor from tho Envoy and Minister 
at Caubul, wlio tells me that the GoTcmor-GenemJ intends to 
appoint mo peminuontly to Herat, and that some other situa- 
■ tion is to bo foimcl for Pottinger. Amongst otbor things, Mr. 
Mnenaghteu writes : * I eUould say that you ^vill receive a 
salary of at least 2000 rupees per mensem, and as tho office is 
certainly a most distinguished one, and forms a connecting 
link between European and Asiatic politics, I should hope that 
you will, upon tho whole, like the arrangement.’ I should 
think so I Tou will, dear^t Fred, agree with me that I am 
a veiy fortunate fellow.” 

Ho had not been many months at Herat, when he received Denu of lu^ 
tho distressing intelligcnco of his father’s death. 'With what 
sentiments it inspired him, may bo gathered from a letter whicli ■ 

ho wrote to bis brother on tho 23rd of February, 1840. “ My 

public associations,” be said, “leave mo but little timo to - - 
brood over, or even to tbink of, my private sorrows. I live 
in a whirl of constant employment and interruption, and my 
public duties, os they are highly rtsponsiblo, occupy tny 
thoughts night and day, to the exclusion, I fear, of much that 
is of still lughcr importance. Sudi is tho effect of ‘things 
that aro >cen ’ on the mind and feelings, milc«s our spiritiral 
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eyes aro enlightened by the grace of God. I have placed 
• myself in a false position by grasping at ‘ the high places ’ of 
the -n-orld — a world which- in my better hoiws I know to bo 
worthless and trausitoiy. for ino^ There are 

some awfiil passages of Stiipture against those who are in my 
condition. I have preached to others, and have prayed for 
others, and yet I feel myself a castaway. Do not imagine 
that these thoughts often pass through my mind. If they did 
80, 1 should awake from my slumber of death. My life is ono 
of neglect of spiritual things, and hardness of heart. Having 
^es, I see not. Having ears, I hear not. All this, dearest 
^ed, will, I know, give you exquisite pain, and I perhaps 
^ should not write it, but I cannot help myself. These refleo- 
^ tiona ^but they are not reflections, they are only expressions 
- —should send mo to my knees, but I cannot pray. There 
were days whou I. could have given advice to ono similarly 
situated, but those days are gone, never, I fear, to return. All 
18 dwk before me. Tho world and the world’s love have 
swallowed up the past and the present. ’ The ear of com has 

been closed by thorns, and its future But I cannot go 

IT' subject, and yet to turn to any other seems to be 
S'lSiri, " Clod bless yod, dcarost 

1, ^ w’ narrow path, and so shall your life and yorur 

S of you 

Our .ituu'ti ^ “lout our little party at Herat, 

'vho walk n “"'t “'o are quite aa safe as people 

not devclopedthomsel™ lumM - 

tho Ist of April, 1840 “ W ^ ** hero,” ho wroto on 

with tho authorities of ° possible terms • 

Mahomed Ivlian, who is tho J ^ believe tliat Yar 

beginning to understand tlin» ^ country, is 

I have had no ca.sy task of if f best policy j but 

vent tho ■^Vuzocr committuif* groimd, and to pro- 

act. My wows on a point of foolish and ruinous 

essentially from thoso of tlio P«, ^ importance difTored 
and I felt certain of coin'' to I'linistor at Canbul, 

GenomI has taken my vitn^of tho'^ ^all, imt Govonior- 
comparatively a light one. Hij, "'I' ‘“I 

, uuy oetwoen ourselves. . 
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. * . . Somo tinio ngo I clopnlctl Janies Abbott on a friendly 
mission to tbo Khan, or King of Klii^'n, An opening was ^ 
oQbrttl me, so I took ndvnntago of it on my o^^l responsibility, 
and I am happy to say that tho Govcmor-Gcnoral has ap- 
proved of Iho racxsnrc, James Ahhott was ^Yell received by 
tho Khan, and has been employed as a mediator between 
Khi\-a and Russia, tho troops of tho latter being on their 
inardi to\vard3 tho Khan’s capital. James Abbott will pro- 
bably havo to proceed to St. Petersburg I I cannot guess 
what tho powera that bo avjII iltink of this bold step, but I have 
done my best to defend it.” But this letter had not tm^*olle<^ 
manymllcs towards its destination, before tho nTiter had good 
cause to discard altogcUior tho belief expressed in it that Ynr 
Mahomed had begun to understand that honesty is tho host . 
policy. Tlio proofs of Uio Wmecr’s treachery were now ^ 
patent at Herat. Ho had written in the name of Shah 
Kamran a letter to tho King of Persia, sa^-ing that, although 
tliQ English gentlemen were tolerated for tbo sake of tho 
money which they were freely spending, all tho hopes nti<l 
wiahes of his master centred in tho asylum of Islam, or, in 
other words, that bo was tho vassal of Persix This loiter 
was given in March by tho Persian Government to our re- 
presentative j and before April was many days old a copy of 
it was in Todd’s hands.* 

It had now become only too manifest that tho ofSco which 
D’Arcy Todd held was one whidi demanded not only high 
. courage and resolution in tbo representative of the British 
Government at that senji-barb.nrous Conrt, but also con- 

• “ lo the month of Jinoajj; 1840, Alinutor t« LioateoiRt*Co}on«J Sheill, 

• up to wtuch time the kdranccs to tho ILB.iL Charge d'AfTiirea st Erierooia, 
Ilerit Goremment «nd people esceeded io reply (a fha demiud by the British 
the •mount of ten lahhs of rupees, suid Oorenunent for tho restoration of 
when kwg, chiefs, snd people wero CborUn to Herat. Letters were, at the 
equally saved from sUrvation by British same time, addressed by the Wu2«r, or 
aid, a detter was addressed by Shah lus brother, to the Rnsslan Ambassador 
Kamran to Mahomed Shah of Persia, at Teheran, requesting that a Knssiaa 
declaring himselt to be the faithful agent should be immediately sent to 
servant of tho Shah-in-Sbab (Persian Iient.’'^3lfmmytruitem iy ti* lata Sir 
King), rtot JU n««ly folerofed tAo pro- JbAa Layin. This was by no means 
aenca ^ Ala S^yliA Earoy Jran aqps- the first act of treachery of which Tar 
dfeacy. uI/ioi^A, Aim A« due, A« hlatuHned had been guBty. He had 

tear by "o uitans titygarSly m tia eiyea- cominenced hit intrignes with Persia 
difura ej money, jetcrii, &c., and that almost aa Todd arid, beforo the ink was 
hi* (Shah Kamran's) hopes were in the dry in whkh our treaty with Shah 
aivlum of Islam. This Utter was, in Kamran had been written. 

• hlarch, 1810, tent by tho Perrian 
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From l)ad to worse; from worse to worst; so passed ttio i840. 
conduct of tho unscrupulous Miiuster; imtil, in November, 

1840, tho pationco of tlio BrilisJi Agout wns well-uigli ex- 
hausted. “During tho past month,” ho uTOto to Sir W. 
ilacnaghten, in November, ** tlio most aggravatctl and absurd 
reports of tlio nd^Tintagcs gained hj* Dost Jlahomed IDjan, the 
Noliistaueea, and Beloocliccs, over our troops, and of the 
Aveakne^s of our position in Afghanistan, liad acquired ready 
credence in Herat. Urgent and repeated demands for extra 
assistance in money havo heen made by tho Wuzeer and others, 
hat witiiont effect.* Ilie opportunity has been tliotight favour- 
.nhle for attempting to work on oar fears; .and a fomy on 
Candahar was seriously discussed, and I beh'evo ultimately 
decided upon by tbo Minister and lus advisers, letters ha^-ing 
been received by him from the city dwelling on the weakness 
of its garrison, and Inxiting him to make the attempt. Tho 
extravagance of the Wuzeer about this time involved liim in 
debt to a considerable amount; and finding that 1 was not 
disposed to advance more money than liad b^n sanctioned by 
Go\’ermnent, he endeavoured to obtain my consent to Ins 
chapjiowing the Persian territoij*. Failing in this, he pro- 
poses! to fomy some of the districts nominaliy subject to his 
own authority ; and at length, discovering the futility of at- 

* Bt ttii* time orders lisd been isfned of tbe sie^ in 1S37. and in the Terr 
bv the Supreme Gorermnent ol India liberal old which has been afibrded to 
not to expend anv more monejr on TletaU the Herat authorities and people, we hare 
SecthefoUowingeatractfroTOaGorem- assuredly abundantly saliilied every 
tnent letter to &ir W. Q. 'Uacnaghten, claim npon out national gratitude and 
dated Seplembcr 21, ISIO. ‘’•Ton are honour. Ilia Lordship in CouncU would 
aware that his Lord.-bip in Conneil does very decidedly prefer to lay out what- 
not, on the events which have recently ever funds he might otherwise have felt 
ocenrred at Herat, see any immediate himself authorised in emploving in 
necessity for the Urifiah Government to atrengthening Herat, on the ronstme- 
breah off its relations with the Govern, don of a tenable and compact fortress m 
inent of Shah Kararan, nor, were the the immediate neighbourhood of Canda- 
measurefuDy warrantedbythoseerent^ bar, upon the plan sketched by 3l8;or 
would hi« Lordihiji m CoancU think it Thomson and Lieutenant Duraml, which 
desirable that such a rupture should has been oBicially communicated to you. 
occur at the prevnt time ; but while his He is anxiously awaiting a further pro- ( 

Lord»hip In CouncO has resolved to act fearional report on the advantage, prac- 
upon the view here stated, upon winch llcahility, and cost of acting upon Uicv'^ 
he hopes to have an early Opportunity of suipgesUoiia, and it occurs to him that 
comtnonicating with \ou more at length, the services of Captain Sanders, who 
he at the aame time does not consider it ta understood to have proceeded to Can- 
to he reijuisite or tspeiUent to Incur hul (unless those of any other officer can 
farther expense, under existing cirram- he used raor* eoavenienlJyX may l-e 
stances, in addmg to the strengthof the made very usefuHy avaiUble towaisl-s 
Herat fortress. In placing Herat in a procurmg the necessary informalioa on 
•tatter state of defence than that la Ihiaiudnt.** 
which it stood before the cvmmcaccmciit 
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From lad to worse; from worse to worst; so rassal tlio ISM, 
conduct of tho unscrupulous Minister; until, in Novcmlcr, 

1810, tl.o patience of tiro British Agent was wcU-nigh ox- 
hansted “During the past month,’! he wrote to Sir AV. 
Macna4tcn, in Kovemher, “ tho most aggra^r-atcl and ahsnrd 
reports of the advantages gained by Dost Mahomed Khan, tho 
Kolustanees, and Beloochces, over our troops, and of the 
weahness of our position in Afghanistan, had acquired ready 
credence in Herat. Drgont and repeated demands for e^ 
assistance in money have been made by the AVuzeer and others, 
but without effect.- The opportunity lias been thought favonr- 
aUo for attempting to work on onr fears ; and a foray on 
Candahar was seriously discussed, and I believe ultimatcly 
decidod upon by tho Minister and his advisers, letters havmg 
been received by him from tho city dwelUng on the weakness 
of its garrUon, and inr-iting him to make tho attempt. Tho 
extrn,vn<niuce of the Wuteer about this time involved him in 
debt to* a considerable amoimt ; and finding that I Tvas not 
disposcKl to advance moro money than had b^n sanctioned by 
Ooverument, ho endeavoured to obtain my consent to Ins 
chappowing tho Tersian territory. Failing in this, he pro- 
posed to foray some of the dbtricts nominally subject to his 
o«ni authority } and at length, discovering the futility of at- 

• Ily IbU time orders had l>e«n bsoed ol the siege in 1P37, and in the very 
hr the Sapremc Goreminent of India liberal aid ivhich has been afibrded to 
not tn expend any more money on Herat, the Herat authorities and peojile, we hare 

SeethcfoUowingextractfroraaGorem- asnnredly abundantly satisfied eA-ery 

ment letter to Sir W. 11. llaenagUten, claim upon our national gratitude and 
dated September 21, 1810. “You are honour, lib Lordship in Council Avonld 
aware that hi* Lonbhip in Connea ifoea very decidedly prefer to lay out what- 
not, on the events which have recently ever funds he might otherwise have felt 
occurred at Herat, see any immediate himself authorised in employing in 
necesiitv for the JitijUh Government to strengthening Herat, on the consimc- 
break off its relaiions with the Govern' tion of a tenable and compact fortress in 
ment of Shah Kaniran, nor, were the tho immediate neighbourhood of Canda* 
measurefuUy wairantedbythoseeventa, har, upon the plan sketched by Jlajor 
«ouIdbU LonUhip m Council think it Thomson and Lieutenant Duranil, which 
dnirable that such a rupture should ha* been officially communicated to you. 
occur at the pre-ent time ; butwhUehis He banxioosiy awaiting a further pro- 
Ixirddiip in Council has resolved to act fessional report on the advanlagc, prac- 
U[>on the view iiere stateiL upon wbkh Ucability, and cost of acting upon tliose 
he hojie* to have an early opportunity of suggeatunks and it occurs to him that 
cammnnieatmn >®ntnore atlength, tiw eervicea of Captain Sander*, who 
he at the same time iliie* not con«id^ it is understood to hate proceeded to Cau- 

to i-e revjnWto or expedient In incur liul (unle-w those of anv other oPicer can 
further exiienw, under exiting rircum- he u«ed more conveniently), may be 
fUucvs, in adding to the sttmslh of the very rL-crullv avaJalile toward.. 

Herat lortfvM. in placing Herat in a pmcnnng* tho neewaary information on 
•Utter state of ik-fmce than that In thiapouil.'' 
which it stoiLl before the cummcnctoteut 
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tempting to obtain money from mo on tlioso pretences, lio 
thought that by giving publicity to his intention of attacking 
Candahar, ho might intimidato mo into purchasing his for- 
bearance. The ontorpidso was, I believe, resolved on; and_ 
though tho timely surrender of Dost Mahomed Klian caused 
this project to ho laid asido for tho time, it was not fully 
abandoned.” In truth, Ynr Mahomed was only waiting for 
another opportunity to renow his efforts at extortion, and an 
opportunity soon came. Thero were symptoms of a state of 
feverish unrest in Western Aighanistan. TIio Douranee 
tribes were breaking into rebellion. It then became Yar 
Mahomed s game to foment the popular discontent.* He sent 
emissaries among the disaffected tribes, urging them to open 
resistance of the foreign yoke ; and at the same time he, con- 
inued his intrigues with the Persian authorities at Meshed, 
combine with him in an attack on Candahar 
whilst the communications with Caubul wore cut off by the 
snow. 


this was soon known to Todd. "He saw plainly tho 
o jects at which the astute Wuzecr was aiming, and bo was 
t ermined to thwart tho machinations of his unscrupulous 
opponent- Often hare' our political officers, at tho remoto 
\ 1° \ potentates, foimd themselves sur- 

^ ^ sea of difficulty and danger, without 

cool derived from their own 

was an W ^ 1 brave hearts. But no^-er, perhaps, 

now Burro^ officer Burrounded by so many {lifficulties as 
Kamnm ofw^ the of Shah 

ho l >■“‘'=■1 D'Aroy Todd, ho- 

"■ho sot his feco English gontlemm, 

stoatUiisHy agamst that ahominablo system 

nity "ppMred favoarable to mark kia 
l^^d !**'’'* eontnbnuon, SIT* of ‘"“‘X. 

- SmfhT? fo«e itt Upper 

K S*™sMtnt<r<lo*owithgreVter 

with the *^"*“““**••>0'* ths ‘•erermincd to »tt«p«nd 

•? » trilAna. sent a Isrn deputs .n *riOQihIy sUowanccs ftwentr-flvo 

tut elty Md Caubul. AstUppporUi, 1“ tbe WoieVr.»-S> 

* drcsMTaetfuffi. 
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nf nian^stc-alin*; nml InnUng m litimntt winch wa< po jbio. 

r»f« in ftll parti of Crntral A'ia, ainl from wlncli Ynr 3Ia- 
hojnc«l lum-rlf tlcrivod tiJnrpo profit.— —Ami hero I mti*t 
]«JJ 50 fi)r n littJo jtjiacc, to apcnk t»f llio prat work which 
Tothl nccompli^hcil, on hii own TC*poniihility, in rc*vrtiinR 
iho Riusian pri<oncrs from tho Iiandi of tho Khan of Khi>'a. . 

It Was one of the eomj>cn<ations of tho earlier part of hli rc- 
ridcnco at Herat, that his hclovctl friend James Al'bolt wo-s 
ftationwl thcro also j and that they took iweet eoim'cl topthcr. 

Abbott was an enthusiast for gootl, running over with anient 
humanity, and there was no possiblo tersdeo onwliich he could 
have boon employed to grateful to his feelings, as one which 
promi«e<l to cnablo him to liberate from cruel bondage tho 
“ prisoner and tho captive” of a Clirislian nation.* How it 
fares! svilh him ho has himself toU, in ft book svijitii it is 
diflicuU to read without delight and admiration. When the 
Kitsaians wero advancing upon Ivhira,” wtpIo TcvIcI, oomo 
tiino afterwards, “1 despatched. on my osvn responsibility, 
first, Captain Jnme^ Abbott, nnd nftertranls Sir Jlichmomt 
(then Lieutenant) Sliakespcar, to gain information reganling 
ft most interesting countrj* never before %’i8ited by an English* 
man, and to endeavour, hy persuading tho Khan Iluzrut to 
release tho Hus.sian captives in hU dominions, to take away 
tho only just ground of ofTenco against Kliira on tho part of 
Hussift. I am not aware,” ho added, and in tlio truthfulness 
of tho words thcro was Litter significanco, “of any other 
object of unmLved good which has rcsultwl from tho ill-fated 
expedition (into Afghanistan), and I claim tho credit of this, 
as having originated it on my own responsibility, and without 
reforcnco to liiguor authority,” 

As ilvj new yeax dawned, tho eUthcullies tmd pierplcaiities tstt. 
which so long had emdroned Todd ns tho rcsponsiblo clucf of 
tho Caubnl Mission, were, obviously tluckcning around liim. 

Xar Mahomed was continually pressing^ for more money. IIo > 

had first ono scheme, thou another, Ibr which ho required a 
subsidy. Every schetno was, of course, os represented by ' 
tho ^ nzeer, to bo wonderfully advantageous, in its fulfilincnt, 
to tbo British Government, But Todd saw dearly that the 
coin thus disbursed from onr Treasurj' was far more likely to 

• A preriotts reference U mae to dua in «m bl ToJd’* letter*, ante, pag® 
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bo expended on some projects hostile to our people. In fact, 
the crafty and cupidinous Minister had from the very first 
l>een*cheatmg and defrauding ns. He knew that this had on 
more than one occasion been detected and exposed, but sub- 
sequently condoned ; and ho believed that there were no pos- 
, sible lengths of for^vencss and conciliation to which we 
would not go rather than that the connexion between England 
and Herat should be severed- It was not strange, therefore, 
tliat he should have proceeded to now heights of audacious 
intrigue. The opportouitv was iavourable to him, for our 
comuiunieations were interrnpted by the snow ; so he sent a 
mission to tlie Persian authorities at Meshed, proposing to 
them to unite with the Heratecs in an attaidc on the English 
at Candahar. But wliilst he was playing this gam'e, ho was 
flattering and cajoling the English officers, and endeavouring 
to'pomiade them that ho was their fast friend and faithful 
ally. Ho wanted at this time a large sum of money, and he 
Hofl a scheme on hand .whereby he thought he might obtain 
it. There had been, from the commencement of our relatiojis’ * 
with Shah Kamran, some talk of introdnemg into Herat a 
contingent of troops under British ©fficcrii— a project which 
Toild had farourctl— and now Yar Mahomed declared Ids 
willingness to admit a British brigade into tho >^1110}' of 
Herat on tho immodiato payment of two laklis of rupees and 
a large increa.«o of our monthly contribution. To<ld callwl 
or a fiiib<it.antial proof of Uic 4Vurccr*s sinceritv,* but Yar 
ilabomixl refused compliance with tlio demand. It wim 
. o iTjou^ that there no intention on his mrt to jicrfonn 
t J-n if obtaino«l, would bo cx- 

tC •>«, for l.i, iatr;o..c, iKjtli rvitli 

* were ”'-«llioas tribes in Afghanistan 

nionll.lv nllowan^ On iW "v .'T""'-''’ '‘‘"PI’"’ ‘''O 

.nu.t h;,r thoWv °rtlLl 

fn-m Herat jIi&.Hion must depart 

. * in itv- 

m|«Irol ikat tb* the ■rrincrmrfll 


tWT«l la (L. e..,.! . . 


! tbat frf-fn th» dil<* 


rrarTTra-vr*. a&t |» 
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Shah Kararan had long been serionslj nlarmccl for the lives leii. 
of the English gentlemen. Ho had told an officer of tho 
Mission that Liit for his inteiv’ention tlio}' wotild all have’been 
mimlered and their propcrtv pillageib* Hint this might any 
day happen was still only’ too probable. ^Vliat, then, was it 
best in sneh circumstances to do? If the officers of the British ' 
Mission were murdered at Herat, it would be necessary to 
despatch a British force tluther to chastise the murderers, 
and most embarrassing political complications would have 
arisen. It appeared, therefore, to D’Arcy Todd that, in the 
interests of his Government, his best and udsest course was 
to withdraw tlio SBssion. So, on the 9tb of February he de- 
partctl ; and a few days afterwards lie had reached tho con- 
fines of tlio Afghan territory. 

Lr an officiid letter to Slacnaghten, after spealdng of tho 
friendly mission to Persia, Todd 6umme<l np the last com- 
plications which had clustcfed about him, by saying : “ Tliero 
was but oue opinion in Herat of the real object of Fyz Mabo- 
•‘In^d'KLnn’s mission to Mesbetl; indeed, the Wuzecr himself 
tacitly admitted that he had been led to renew his intrigues 
with tho Persians by tho fears wluch he entertained of our 
ultimato intentions ; • and although this was not true, as I 
know almost to a certainty that the measure was a mere . . . 
to axtort money, I could not but regard it as a manifest breach 
of treaty. I bcliovo that my superiors would \-iew it in tlio 
same light; and having been warned ‘not to fall back into 
nnprofitablo profuseness,’ I did not feel myself authorised to 
make tho largo advances required by tho 'WuzeGr, without ^ 
tho proraiso of an ailequate rctimi. An immediate payment 
was required, and on my refusing to accedo to tliis demand, 
unless coiu-incc*! that tho money thus advanced would not bo 
oraployal against us, I utis told tliat I could not bo allowed 

• ThU was Dr. Lojria, wlio, in the HU was rleas«l to conclaOo 

Mfmoran<1um Uforo tinoKfil. ms-»- “On asLing whether he did not deserve 
one occasion, in Au.;ast. 1810, m credit Ibr hehavjng difTerentij- to tts 

ral was the Ulief of oar intended from what the Ameer of Dokitara had 
MUnre. that, in conversation with Shah toStoildartSahih? In reply, I tbanke.! 

Kamran, Ins JIaje<ty look an opporta- hU Slaje«ty for tua kindne^ hut said 
nily to mention it, and iK'«ifed tliat we, that we were under no apprehension ; 

/a3?uk, should be under no that we were conscious of having doue 

apprehension, as he was our friend, but only good to Herat, and that we (eared 
that, had he not protected uv not a noiU that csmld l-cfal ns.” 

Feringhee would have been left allre. 
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1811. against you. 0 my brotbcr and friend, wliy was tliis de- 
parture and this haste? I never can forget it unless yon 
yoxirself write to mo the reason of this^precipitancy in your 
departure. You might, at least, Tiare sppken, and liavo 
weighed the pro« and cons of the niatt^r, and then have gone. 
Now, wherever you may ho, God is with you.” ' 

If it happened that Yar Ifahomcd, bcneath«whose every 
word of fricndaliip^tho ‘bitterest enmity was tllcn festering, 
ever Icamt in what raannifr tho sudden departure of lus anta- 
gonist was visited, ho must have felt that ho was more than 
revenged. Todd knew that ho, had done wliat ho believed to 
ho best for tho honour and the interests of his countr}', and 
calm reflection did not cause him to mistrust tlio soundness 


of tho judgment ho had exercised. If ho had any misgivings, 
it was on tho score of the patience and forboaranco ho had 
exercised under insults and provocations of tho worst 
kind. So little, indeed, at tins time did Todd apprehend 
that ho could be blamctl for what ho had done, that bethinking 
him»clf as to whether tho tnatment of tho British lillsslon 


might not necessitate some armed intcrx'cntion at Herat, ho 
enmo to tho conclusion that it would devolve upon him to 
superintend tho operations of tho army so employed. “ Should 
^ expedition against Herat,” ho wrote, determined on, 
it is possUilo tlint I may Ire scut as Political Agent with tho 
onv. Indootl, unless Sir William goes in por>on, I should 
, , • ^ "-ould 1*0 sent” 

^"1^ ®f “ lo"’ weeks tho (nitli l>ccamo np- 
to urn. Wl Auckland wn., cxasi>cnitcil hy T.xhr« 

man, >l was plan, that |,n |,r,1 Io,, i,* , ’ , . • , 

his hahltnal m.vk-mtion « T , 

T.-M.inAtirll IRll »• ' Auckland,” wrote I)’An*y 

. Ilentt, witl.m.'l waitingToTmv ’’‘'f 
which l.d to tl»t oxent—withom 

writtrn to Sir W. Mamn-l.ten l‘"'<’t*‘d » h-thT to |.o . 
unr.*lin.Und n«.n..ur.r ..n 's 

ing« conncctei! w,th lli<* rumaro nn |in>c«s'n 

iv!a;ci r„';‘z,u:[:z t 
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mwUrttoly and join my own branch of thp sen'ico.’’ In otlior isii. 
words, Todd w^ summarily dismissed from political employ- 
ment, and tiius nittwardly disgraced in tlio oyes of bis 
countrjnncn.*’ “ . ’ • 

Tlio docisldii ,6f the G6vcmor-Gcnct?r wounded him deeply. 

As lie passed, tlnxiugh Afglianisfan, on his way to CaiibiJ, bis 
mind was rent by distracting thoughts^ of^tbo degradation to 
which bo had been subjected by Lord- Auckland and his 
Council. But there was fttdcasl ojjo dro^ of sweetness in the 
bitter cup of liis affliction ; for Ins official chief, Sir ^yiflJnm 
Macnagblor\, wrote to* binv that his ** conduct bad been ns 
admirable nslliat of Yar Mahomed had been flagitious. And 
so," liQ added, “ I told tlio Govornor-Gcncral.” In tlio 
second week of Juno, Todd was at Caubulj and ho wrote 
thence to his brother, saying: ‘‘Tins affliction — for it is an 
afiiiction to bo held up to the scorn of men os a demented 
coward— was doubtless itiloiided for wise and merciful pur- • 
p'oses, and I will endeavour to look u 2 >on it os a message of 
lore. I havo set up many idols and bavo worsliipped thorn 
with ttttul devotion, but they havo been tbro^m dorm before 
my face by au invisible hand j and I havo been taught that 

God will not brook a rival in tlio heart of man Tbo 

final decision of Lord Auckland arrived about ten days ago. 

His Lordshij) is not to bo moved, and 1 see clearly it would 
not be of the slightest uso attempting any fiurther explanation 
or deprecation. Both havo been already offered in a manner 
and to an extent that would have moved a heart of stone.” 

But before I leave this subject of British relations with Denefits con- 
Herat, of wliich so much has been WTitten in this and in the 

_ • “ 1 am -WTiOiing in anger anaKn bit- not under « an esiubition of atrengtb," 

■tTKA* S-a Wffliarr. TiMi- \nA vndcr »n KOiiVition ot weakness 

naghten, “at Major Todd'a conduct at the weakiuss that snbmits to insults 
Herat, and have seen no course open to and yields to exactions, and strength 
me in regard to it, but that of discard- or weakness, it waa becoming “inade- 
ing and disavowing him, and we have qoate to the calls upon it;” for “that 
directed his dismissal to_ the provuces. blist& Uerat," as Sir Jasper NichoJIs , 

What Vifl have wanted in Afghanistan called it, was drawing out our treasure 
has been repose under an exhibition of to ench an extent that it was necessary 
strength, and he has wantonly and to arrest the drain upon our resources, 
against all orders done that which is Kothbig could have been more indica- 
Diost likely to produce general disquiet, tlvu of weaknesa than the manner in 
and which may make oar strength fn- which we had so Jong consented to 
adequate to the_ calls upon It." Tlio reward with lavish gifts of money the 
meaning of this is not vejy clear. The often-exposed treacheries of the most 
repose which had before been sought was unsenipnloas Goveroment m the world. 

s 2 
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• preceding Memoir, I must ^ve one more extract from Todd a 
correVpondenco, in "which are succinctly set forth. the benefits 
■which the principality deriveJ from our connexion, the return 
•which we met with for our humane endeavours, and the ex- 
treme provocations which Todd had suffered long before ho 
threw up the game. “ In the course of six months from the 
raising of the siege,” he "wrote in a long, confidential letter 
to James Outram, “ Herat, if left to itself, would have 
been either in •possession. of the Persians or tho abode of 
jackals. At this crisis our gallant countrjTnan, Eldred Pot- 
tinger, came forward and saved the country from the fato 
which seemed inevitably to await it. By advancing money 
to the Government, ho had a fair plea for interfering in n 
matter on which tho very existence of the State depended, 
and he exerted lumsclf strenuously and nohly to put an cm 

• to tho horrible trafBcj and by lending sums to the trades- 

• pooplo and cultivators, the few pcoplo that remained wero 
kept together, and tho work of restoration was conimcneod. 
Since our arrival hero wo have gone on with this work, and 
allhotigU a great deal of money has necessarily been a\l)onded, 
tho result has certainly been satisfactory. Diuring the litft 
eight raontlis the population ha-s boon more than trobloil. 
Tliousands of families, who Imd fled across tho fioiitior to 
Mcshotl, lIjTnoona, and other places, liavo rctumrtl to thow 
homes. A tliinl, if not a half, of tlio culturablo land of tlio 
valley is under tillage, nhd tlio harvest promises to bo a most 
ajmiulant one. Tnulo and commerce arc gnulually rcvn mg. 
Taxes and duties of all kinds '^^avo on foreign goo<Is, have 
W rcmitto.1. Tlio people nro berrinning to feel confiflence 
m the r«sonl trontjuil state of tluims. Tlio fortifications arc 
tmi orgoiiig oxtensho repair and improvement under the 
siipcr»mcnd<-nco of Captain Sanders. Kenrly all the dc«ti- 
tnto of the city nro employed. In fact, there i.s n rcasoimblo 

. f ‘ * verj- few yc.nra Herat ivlll aHain 

f r "hich it has not known sinro the days 

of IlajM 1 tnoz. ^u^w,t^l,tnndiI,K thero measures of friendly 

M Mil 1,„H ll™., i, 

ru..u,g. 0..r .opr „„„ 

«,no ..n,.tor .1 o.,k„, „„.1 
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honest, havo been, mistmderstood and misrepresented by a 1841. 
people whoso 'policy is always avoked, and who jndgo of 
others by themselves. Yar Mahomed Khan, the do facto 
nder of tho countiy, is an able man, but^he is snrronnded by 
a set of creatures who delight to play upon his fears and his 
fancy by lies *ahd exaggerations, and who havo driven him 
more than onco into a foolish and dangerous line of policy, 
from which I havo had considerable difficnlty to persnadehim 
to retrace his steps. Tho seizure of the Douraneo cHefs at 
Caubul was certainly jostifiable, perhaps politic, and even 
imperative, but tho dikorted accounts of it which leached 
this place led tho Wuzeer to bolievo that ho should meet 
with tho same fate, to doubt tho sincerity of our professions 
towards himself, and to make oveartures to tho ■deadly enemy 
from whom wo bad hut lately saved him. Having in my 
possc'«‘ion tho most convincing proofs of his treachery, I. 
thought that Government would deem tho opportunity n • 
favourablo ono for annexing Herat to tho dominions of Shah 
Soojab, and I strongly advocated tho mcvasurc. This was in 
October last. On, however, attentively reconsidering tho 
quc'^tion in all its bcarins^j and tlicro appearing to bo 
sj'mptoms of an attempt to oiganiso n reUgious combination 
against us in thoso eotmtrios, I saw reason, a few daj's after 
the first blush of tho affair, to cJiango my opinion, and I 
camo to tho conclusion that wo should not break ;vith tho 
Government of Herat on tho ground of tho IVuzccr’a lato 
treacherj*, but that wo should rather endeavour to allay tho 
suspicions which ho liad been led to ctftcrtain of our ultimate 
designs and to give him, if ho needed it, somo comdneing 
proof of our honest and friendly intention**, I cannot hero 
enter into tho details of what passed immixUately subsequent 
to my dL^cover^' of Yar Mahomed Khan’s faithlessness. Tlio 
Mission seemed nioro than onco on tlio ovo of remoring, or 
of Ijoing removed from Ilcnit, but wo continued to hold on 
until tho final doeisiou of h» Lordship was received regarding 
tho i»liey to Iw pursued towards Ibis State. Tin**, which 
Tcaclie»l us al>o\it a month ago, is deridodlv pacific, and I am 
now, thcrefon*, doing nil in my posver to givo confidence to 
tho MiTU‘trr, and (o prevent Iiis entering into schemes which 
would bo ruinous to himself.nnj liurtful to us. TJiI«, indeed, 
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“ Although this is the 2nd of the month (January), my New i&i 2 . 
Year’s greeting is not less sincere or heartfelt than if it had 
been penned on the 1st day of* the New Tear. May every 
blessing attend yon and yonrs, my dearest Jane, throughout 
this and every succeeding year of your earthly pilgrimage. A 
poet has said : 

" * As half in shade, and halt in son, 

This -n-orld along ita path advances, 

May that side the snn’a upon 

He all that e’er shall meet thy glances.’ ^ 

I will not, however, express so esrtravagant a wish, though I 
lovo you ^YeU enough to desire that yo\iT cup of joy may bo 
over fvill to overflowing, and that your lot may be always cast 
in pleasant places. Bat I know Uiat such is not, and cannot 
bo, tlie oxporienco of one looking to a ‘ better land,’ and I 
pray that your joy may be the joy of one who feels that • 
brighter and more enduring things are In store for her, and 
that your sorrows (b'ght as they may bo) may be the sorrows 
of one who knows that It is but for a moment. I shall ever 
look back to the few days wo were together ns the happiest 
and brightest of my life.” 

A month aftenrards, he wrote to tho same beloved eorre- 
fpondont tliat ho had received no answer to lus memorial. 

But a great trouble bad fldlcn upon the nation ; and in the 
contemplation of tho national calamities ho soon foigot his 
own. “ No answer,” ho wrote on tho 2nd of February, “ has 
as yet been sent to my memori.al, but the receipt, b}' tho au- 
thorities at home, has been ackiiowlodgod, I c.vpoct the whole 
matter has been referred to tho new Governor-General (Lord 
Ellonborotigh); but how potty, how insignificant docs the 
subject of my individual wrongs appear, when wo think of tho 
terrible socnos tluat have lately taken place in Afghanistan, or 
attempt to peer into llio future. I cannot write calmly on this 
siJ‘jeet ; 1 find it imposiihlc, as yet, to think calmly of it ; it 
is difficult to boliovo (hat this awful calamity has really fallen 
ujKjn u«, or to realise what no kuow, with hut too painful a 
ccrl.ainty, has linpponcd. Of oourvo I have gi^rn up all 
thought of going homo ; every soldier must now Ito at his 
po'^t. I should wish to bo as near tho North-^Vest Frontier 
as j>os'‘iblc.” 
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On the 28th of Fehraary the new Governor-General arrived ; 
and D’Axcy Todd began to hope tliat he might meet wth 
justice from one who brought a fresh eye and an xmprejudioed 
understanding to the consideration of his case. But the times 
were unpropitious for the investigation of individual wrongs ; 
and Lord EUenborough, with his strong military sympathies, 
had small love for the political service. So, little light gleamed 
from this quarter ; and, in the middle of March, D’Arcy Todd 
was compelled to acknowledge tliat all hope was at an end. 
“I have seen Lord EUenborough,” he wrote. “At the first 
public levee his Lordship addressed me, and said that ho vras 
acquainted with my case, but that he had not leisure at pre- 
sent to enter into iL At a formal audience on Thursday last, 
although he received mo kindly and cordially, he told me ho 
could give me no hope of immediate re-employment in the 
political department, and advised me, as a friend, to rejoin my 
regiment, I am, therefore, going out to Dum-Dum in a day or 
two. All will doubtless be ordered for the best, and I woul^ 
cheerfuUy and thankfiiUy acknowledge the liand of God in all 
that befiils me. To show Low much Lord EUenborough know 
of my affairs, I may mention that ho asked mo, amongst other 
things, whctlier I had been much amongst Mahotnedans, and 
whether I had over been to Persia; how I had got to Herat, 
and whether I rematned thcro after tho retreat of the Persians 


in 1838 I* Ou my answering theso strange questions, I was 
told to give a etatoment of my services to tho private secretarj'. 
I Toprchonted that every particular would bo found stated in my 
memorial, and asked wlicUicr his Lordship had received that 
doCTiment ; tlio answer was, No I So much for hU Lordship’s 
l«mg well acquiunlcd with my case. I have taken liis Lord- 
“y company at Bnm-Dum. 

aU L n r^vo tl.o ic,(. Kow Itot 

all . 01.0 or bemg re-employed in tI.o rolilical Dcpartmcnl, or 
a..j oll.cr dcpattmcnl, my o,™, l.aa vanW.cd, I M 
Lappyand contented. DouWe. dll.a, Wn SSfor my 


•I w»n mwmbtr tba unu«4 |«ok 
eia TwlV« f*f« »b«n, ttnalng 
me from Gormmnit lltnue, bvtoUena 
ttut tS* 0.7Tmor.<*HtHTi] mU |m ksnr 
•n kboQt tl« (kM, ksJ fttknlblo ifiw bktl 
bk-I macb iotmtnm vltb SttbomMUkss, 


tlikt tho PerstaiM 

Ar,;h4nii w(r« ChrUtUiu." Of cour»o 
, '"J j-^baborouRh hail oo pach thouRht, 
J'Ul «r« oUIrt.! kom*- 

IL".” t^t tlM-r know all kbout 

inat of which lh»y know mthlaf. 
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good, nnd I vroidd recognlso tho hand of a merciful God, of I8i?. 
an all-wise friend, in all that has befallen or may befal me.” 

So ho joined tho battalion, to tvliicU he stood posted, at the Regimental 
head-qnaitoTS of the ArtiUeiy at Dnm-Bum, and subsided 
into tho quietude of regimental life. No man ever descended 
more gracefully than he did. He took command of a com- 
pany of artilloiymen, and entered into all its professional de- 
tails with a minute conscientiousness, which showed that ho 
thonght nothing beneath him that lay in the path of military 
doty. Ho was perfectly resigned, and, except to one or two 
dioscn friends, he never spoke of the injustice that had been . . 

done to him — never repined or mnrmured at Ins lot. He was 

very modest and rmassnming in his demeanour; and it would « • 

have beon hard, indeed, for any one who had been admitted to 
tho prlvilego of familiar intcrcourso with him, not to regard 
him with affectionato admiration. Ho was right when he said 
that all was for the beat ; for abundant sol&co soon came to 
him from an unexpected quarter; and ho was happier than ho 
ever was before. Some years previously, a blight had fallen on 
his life, as it fell upon tho lives of Henry llartjTi and Arthur 
Conolly ; and ho now, therefore, wrote to his sister, in an?iver 
to a suggestion that ho might bo happier if married ; “ Ko, 
dearest Jane, there never ^vill bo any one whom I may call 
mine, beyond those who are already so. I am, to all intents and 
purjiosos, a childless widower. Let this bo our last allusion to 
Iho subject. I thought ITrcdcrick might have told you tho 
storj', with tho heads of wludi fao is acquainteth Tho wound 
is an old one, hut is still lender to tho touch.” 

But, by tlio beginning of August, ho Lad discovered that 
all this was a mere delusion. His heart now belied tho 
uords th-it ho Lsd irrilten, and ho was eager to recant: 

“Dearest sister, what will bo j-our surprise, after what I 
h.avo said to you on tlio subject of lovo and marriage, to bear 
that I, your brother D’Arc)*, am about to bo married ? Many 
considerations have hept mo sOent on tho sulject for somo 
time theso shall bo cxplmned to j'ou when wo meet, 

and they may form a clmptcr in tbo romanco of life. Marian 
Sandham, tho eldest tlanghtcr of tlio surgeon of HSt’s IGtli 
limcers, and grand-daughter of dear old Mr. Fisher, oar 
Senior rrcsidcticj* Chaplain, is tbo dear girl who yesterday 
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promised to be mine. I have long known lier, and yesterday 
she confessed — ^bnt I will not now tell you how or what she 
confessed. We are to be married in about a fortnight 1 Sho 
— ^how shall I describe her, or wth what shall I commence ? 
You will find in her a worthy sister. She is a child of God, 
and^one of the sweetest of God’s children. Her age is little 
more than twenty — few montlis. She came to tliis country 
about six months ago; but I cannot go on.” And again, on 
the 15th of August, be wrote : I told you in my last that I 
had long kno^vn I^Iarian. During tho last six months I have 
had constant opportunity of seeing her ; the matter^ therefore, 
has not been lightly, or hastily, midertaken, and I believe 
that the blessing of God will bo witb us. ... Although it 
was only ton days ago that sho consented to bo mine, wo 
have agreed that it would bo unwise to delay tbo ceremony 
longer than is absolutely necessary. Her father is about to 
leave Calcutta, and wo arc, of course, anxious that ho should 
bo present. Monday, tho 22nd of this month, has thoroforo 
been fixed upon as tho happy day. I cannot hojio that you 
will bo present, but I know, however, tliat you will bo present 
in tho best sense of tho word; wo shall have your prayers 
and your sweet congratulations.” * 

On tho 22nd ho wrote again, saying : ** Dearest Jano, this 
is my w^ding-day 1 At six o’clock this afternoon tho cere- 
mony will bo performed which makes Marian mino, and gives 
}ou nnollier sister, lam sure you wIU look upon oiio nuother, 
and lovo CTcli other ns si3tcrs;*you arc worthy tho ono of tlio 
miicr and I cannot pay you a higher compliment; but this 
l,n«l u. O /‘’r «>nipUmcnts; tho wonl sounds 

to ''‘™> " "ftcr llio mnrr:»;!i!, Iio wrote 

toui!"’ ’ * liarrirr Ilian I oxi«!ctoJ 

tlmt h.,1 lircn .1«,„ "f ‘'l”. ” 

ji,,.o.t ,t.n, 

rr>rvo t)f m«>n> llian coniecturoorl,.^.-. ’ .* 

h.hnttor.,u.r„,o,,wL,e;r^:Tis;rtiTfhT't: 
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Bay that ho was resigned. He was the most sereno, tho most 
contented, the most cheerful of men, in a society vrlucli num- 
bered at that time several married families, having vrithin 
them the best elements of happiness, which were in constant 
intercourse with each other of tho most tnendly and pleasurable 
hind. There are, besides myself, somo still living who look back 
with tho most affectionate recollections to those years at Dmn- 
Dum, when D’Arcy Todd and liis Marian were winning all 
hearts by their gentle and endearing ways. In the enjoyment 
of such home pleasures as were then beneficently vouchsafed 
to him, he felt that ho coidd Hvo down official injustice and 
neglect. Assuredly it did not much matter, for ho enjoyed, 
in full and overflowing abnndance, the respect, the admira- 
tion, and tho affection of his brother-officers j and tho verdict 
of the Public hod been pronounced in his favour. 

As ho Itad now abiunkint leisure at his disposal, and he 
had always strongly doreloped literary tastes, D’Awy Todd 
thought that ho might tium his (eqteriCTce to account in the 
preparation of a book containing a description of tho countries 
ho had visited, and a narrative of the events in which he hwl 
boon concerned- Ho was moved not only by liis literary 
aspirations to address himsdf to the work of authorship, for 
such a work would indirectly have been a rintlication of his 
fair fame. But this could not Imvo been done by a Govern- 
ment servant ^vithout tho consent of Government, so ho wrote 
to Lonl EllcnborougU’s Private Secrctniy,* saying ; “ I have 
contcmplatcKl for somo time past publishing a work on Persia 
and Afghanistan, whero I have, as yon know, spent eight or 
nine ywirs of my life. As, however, my means of obtaining 
Infonnation on subjects of public interest havo been chiefly 
derived from sources connectetl with tho official situations held 
by mo in those countries, I am doubtful ns to how far I may 
give publicity to tho facts with which I am aeqaaintod, and 
tho reflections to which they liavc naturally given rise in my 
own mind. I Iiojhj that as tho events of tlio lato campaign 
Wyond tho Indus havo now liccomc matter of history, 1 may 
bo permittwl to give to tho world all I know on tho subject, 

• OpUln H. I>iiran<L cf th« Indix Uc h»il ktttiI with di'tuJrtkm 
in Af^'h^oUlui, an.l wm cn itHlnwW 
a monlwf cf tV Pui>rrme CooBtJI ,< um* with TwIJ. 
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having hecn, as it were, bohind tho Bconcs from the time 
■when tho e^edition ■was first projected, an actor in some of 
the principal events in Afghanistan up to tho period of tho 
outbreak at Canbnl, and not an inattentive observer of what 
has since occurred. I am tho more anxious to piiblish a work 
of this kind} as the 'views which induced mo to withdraw tho 
British IGssion •from Herat in February} 1841} were shame- 
fully misrepresented by one of tho leading Indian journals, to 
the detriment of my diaracter in the eyes of all to whom I 
was unlmown. Tho Govmiimcnt of India allowed these 
falsehoods to remain micontradicted — indeed, gave the weight 
of its authority to them by removing me from political em- 
ployment for acting on my own responsibility in a matter 
wherein I had, to use tho words of Lord Auckland when 
speaking to hie upon tho subject, dona all to the best of my 
judgment, and for what I believed to be the interests of Go" 
vemment. I was, at the time, of course obliged to remain 
silent 3 but up to the period of Lord Aucldand’s departure, I 
was led to believe that I should be re-employed, and I thero- 
fom heeded little what had been said or written on tho 
subject of my removal from office, which I was 'given to 
iiuu(^stand would be but temporary. These hopes were, how- 
ever, disappointed, and sinco tho present Governor-General 
tas been at tho head of affairs, his Lordship’s time has been 

0 muc occupied to intrude my cliiims or services upon lus 

to mo that tho timo has now arrived 
tion t benefit to myself make uso of tho rnforma- 

. company in Hio n “PPointed to tho command of a 

,soro rcCTrt to =«d was compollod, with 

•qniolly*^:^^ 4rJr "p™ nmn-Dni “I w»» 

tho intclii"cnto Tcaci beans,” ho wrote, “ when 

almost felt“ ns if wo were W '“l Dmn-Dum, wo 

before BO much attadicd ^ ® ^ 

1 had looked upon mv dw hi former years 

on which my tent was nitclu^f'^^^^ merely ns tho ground 
counted for, and I necvl change is easily nc- 

’ r. .V cniarrro m^n •’ In 


counted lor, and I need not 1 ciinngo is casiij 

tho counto of «« following* MnlT 

o arcii iio nppoinfed 



Horso Field Batter}* *at Dolbi, and Ld proceeded uith Ids 
beloved wife to the imperial city. But hd was now dis- 
quieted by thoughts of Jlarian’s' failing liealth, and ns tho hot 
■^veather catno on lie was compelletl tQ inn}co arrangoments for 
her residency in the hills, ITo obtainetl a month^s leave and 
accompanied her thither, observing that ho migiit have ob- 
tained “ sick certificate” for himself, but tliat be wished to bo 
able to rejoin his post at a dayl? notice, for stirring times 
Were at liand, 

A^iu the peace of India was to bo broken. The Sikh 
legions, no longet restrained by the strong hand of Eunjit 
Singh, for some timo dominated tbo^State, and at last they 
rose to fiuclv a height of lawlessness tliat they tlireatened to 
iuva.do tho British frontier, and to stream down jn a heavy 
flood of conquest«^nd rapine to the sack of Delhi and the 
piUngo of Calcutta, Averse to war and bloodshed, and re- 
solute not to kindle into activity, by aity signs of infendod 
aggression from the British side of the frontier, the ill-sup- 
pressed hostility of our dangerous neiglibonrs, Sir Henry 
Hardingc, who had succeeded Lonl Elleuborough os Go- 
vernor-General of India, was quietly massing bis troops in 
the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, bat outwardly only for 
peaceful exercise. At tlus time tlie high military character 
of D’Arcy Todd was recognised by the bestowal upon him 
of that great object of regimental ambition, a troop of Horse 
Artilleiy. It was tho troop, tooj with wliicli he had served 
as a subaltern; so tho appointment would ha\-e gratified 
him greatly, if any earthly solace at sudi ^ time could have 
touched his heart. ‘ But ho was grieving then* for his beloved 
wife, whoso mortal ailments ^ade his life' one of painful 
anxiety ; and he was not to Ife cheered by professional 
success. • • 

On the morning of the 9th of December all hope had passed 
aw?^’, and at noon Marian Todd was with tho angels. “ The 
hand of God heavy ■nfk.n‘me,”-ho wrote on that day to his 
brother ; “ hut I heliei o that such an afSictiou cannot spring 
from tlio dust. Pray, pray fervently for your deeply afflicted 
brother. Sho fell asleep a few miaut<s after noon.” But it 
was not permittcil to him to fafl into a stupor of grief. TIio 
Sikhs croj'cd tho Sutlej. His troop was called into action ; 


tind lio went, ns ho touchingly Fahl, “from tho open prnvo,” 
not wnsliiilg ever to return tolf, into tlie-fuidst of that liloody 
warfare, Tlio haltio of -I^Ioodkhco was foii"ht, Imd.D’Arcy 
Todd passoil, all\‘a,atld^unmjur^l, lliron^li all .the pcrlR of 
that tmirdcrou-s cnnfljct, * llo lias tohlAho btorj' liitn'-elf’ in 
tho followinJi lcttcr~tho last svhieli ho over wroto-^to his 
beloved brother ; • ■ 


^ ,*’*Ciunp, MoOilkItM*, D«cmt)«r 20, JI845. 

“Mt DEARLT LOYfD FAcn;— j Httlo thought svhen I “last 
wrote that ihy next would bo about such subjects as nt'j>h;sfcnt 

>’ my time and thqiiMifS.- 

1lf> «1»1V nlVn„ T n « . ». .f. 


occupy 


“v Mini . 

‘ riiG day after I^committcd all that whs mortal’ of '^tny 
beloved one to tbe eartli, tho wbolo of tbo'^mballafi troops 
were oKlcrcd, at a few liotira’ noUoe, ,to march. ‘townnls 
Forozqioro. "Wo ipnrched on iJioMlth, and* reached this 
place Oaio hundrc(]*and forty-six nnfes from Umballah, and 
about twenty from Ferozeporo) at two o’ clod: on tho after- 
noon of ^mrsday, tho I8th, by forcoil marcbes of twenty and 
thirty miles a day. A8.*\vo approached lloodkhed wo rccoivAl 
intelligence of a largo body of Sikhs-boing in our frorft) nnei 
wo tliereforo murdiod across tho country in battlo array 
enemy, however, kept out of sight, aud wo riiacliod our ground 
wi lout a shot being fired. In about an’ tour after our arrival 
0 a arm was given, and tbe'wliolo lino turned out in an in- 
crcdibly abort space 5f timo.* Wo'Wediately advanced 
I „ -1 enomj", towards‘tho'wDst j and when wo 

‘'•V epeued a hodvyfiro of arliUory 
distQTiCH returfied it with interest, 

up a \'crv BtroTtcT ’ u' '^'’ancBd. r They bad taken 

forty mSs and®tw7™i!'" (‘>“'■*3' 

SavTS'^m”'*'"'* “valT^sudifan^). 

infantry went at7.Sri77i&"n 
V when opportunity offered Tli*i^ advancing, and firing 
xip close to file ^Lmy.Tboso 

. jingalls, and musketry, can ' 

■ I cannot conceivo Eijihing so hot o7 (U “ 

Ming every moment: >-« »t l-t. by Sete^irof Grd.^rd 
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British courage and ijerseveranee, the Tictoiy-vras ours. It 
was quite dark before the battle was prer, ftnd of coniae there 
was great confusion. Our loss "has been great.. Of tlie Artil- 
leiy alone we have lost upwards of forty killed, and .1 know 
not how many wounded, ' Captain Jasper 'Trower, killed; 
Lieutenant Pollock, dead, after amputation of tlie left leg; 
Captain Dashwpod, dlmgerously. wounded in arm and leg;* 
Lieutenant "Wheelwright, one of .my ,fwp subalterns, shot 
through tho arm, hut "doing well ; -Lieutenant Bonne, sh'ghtly 
Wounded^ several oteecrs’ chargera killed under -them. I 
lost four pien killedj-and three wounded; five horses killed, 
three wounded. 'By'the wonderful idercy of .God I and 
"my other suhaltcni (Kackinnon) escaped untouched, when 
thousands o\ halls were^ flfhjg about our heads. No fire 
c'ould possibly bav© been hotter.* The Grovemor-Gcneraland 
Commander-in-Chiof were''botb in the thickest or the fight, 
and lost some aides-de>camp. X cannot tell yon who have 
been killed or wounded in tho cavalry and infantry, but I 
think that sisty or seventy officers are amongst the casualties. 
'Tlio b&jlies are now beiD^» hroagbt in an'd bori^ We have 
taken and brought into camp twenty bf the enemy’s guns, 

• • and the slaughter on their side must have been very great. 
We did not return to camp till past midnight. 

“ It would be impossible to dcscribo the coolness of our 
men. They were literally steadier than when on parade. The 
Governor-General slid, yesterday, that much as he had heard 
of tho Bengal Artillery, their conduct surpassed his expecta- 
tions, and tliat be bad seen notliing finer ia tbo Peninsula. 

I should think not! No despatch or Prder.ha^ yet app^red, , 
but we an<I you will learn all soon. ' Our force consisted of 
five troops of Horse Artillerv*, two Horso Field Batteries, 3rd 
Light Dragoons, Body Guard, 4th and 5th Begiments Light 
Caralrv', Dth Irregular "Horse (Cluistio’s), 9th, 31st, and 5(kh 
Queen’s Infantry, and about five regimenta of Native In- 
fantf}'. . ■ - 

“ To-raorrow wo are to march on Feroaepore, tod may 
expect another battle, as the Siklis are said to be in great force* 
in our front. General Uttlcr’s Ferozeporo forcoTs, however, 

* Tt* woonJ. wfre njerljL lie won eltcrwtrd.. 
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of Docombor that bis troop •was ‘ordered to tnovo* fonvard. 
Ho placed biinsolf in front of fus iKittei^*, mid was in tbo act 
of giving orders for tlio advance, vrlien a nine-ponndcr round- 
.shot from ono of the enemy’s stnick bun full in tbo face, 
and carried bis bead completely* bis’ sboulders, with such 
crushing ctFcct that nothing. more of DJArcy Todd than tho 
headless ' trifnk wris Over recognised. & "in “a moment, in 
. tho tivinklingbf an oye’,”, dc’atb’ camo ; and among tho many 
ivho fell pn that niournfid day there was not a soldier 

or a better man.” ^ ^ 

It is not knoivn vvitlr accuracy where lio was buried. Ono 
statement before me, ivTlttan by a brotber-ofRcer, n companion 
in. arms .during tlus '.dreadful conflict, sets forth that the ,* 
remains of D’Arcy Todd were Avrapped in lus cloak and 
buried on the field of battle,*. * Another coninidc, in tho samo 
regiment, writes that tho body was removed to the canton- 
ment of Feroiopore, and fl^al it wm buried in consecrated 
ground. "When we consider the tremendous excitement and 
confusion, of those two days-^Aays bridged over by a night ‘ 
witbont a parallel in tbo remembrance of iboso ’wlio live to . 

it— we cannot wonder that there should be some uncer— * 
tainty as to the place of any soldier’s grave. And, after all,\ 
it littlo matters. D’Arcy Todd’s monument is in the hearts 
of many loving friends. In the glorious regiment, whose 
' harness be wore when he died, there havo been men who hqve 
lived to earn greater distinction ; but I b^eve lhat, Lad his 
career not been thus pretuaturely cot short, he would have 
distin'mished himself on other great fields of enterprise, and 
taken a lugl) place among bis cotemporaries tho annals of 
our ^(»lo-]ndian Empire- And bo lived long enough to he 
honourably regarded by all who knew the history of his life, 
and to bo most affectionately remembered by all who ever 
came within the influence of his living presence. He was a 
<Tcntle, loving, God-fearing man, but endowed witli courage 
and constancy of the highest order, and resolute to do any- 
tliinfT that camo within the scope of his duty as a Christian 
soldier. 


At tho close of theso four hlemoirs of OfBcers who dis; 
tinguishe<l themselves so giwjtlj jn tho countries beyond tho 
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Early educa- 


>-«. Scrin^atW ,vna retried hy tl.o gift of a company in 

LamS J^oxamlcr William 

■ ■''‘"sUor of a Pro- 

Tlimr union r Knox. 

■ ■ wa^ a dTcl " n™'- ‘ “f ««"'V 

sister conW 1 ™ hccamo all (hat an elder 

upon them va, ca-cr gratefully aeknon-ledged. Then thoro 
0 ivo sons, diriatoncd Alexander and George St. Patriek 
wlm came n. time to do good service to their eonnto'7 and 

tlio^M™dofr°*'l bam, at Matnrah, in 

nnlh ^ ^ Lavrenco was garrisoned ■ 

nother son, who was named Heno' Montgomeiy, of whom I 

iZ 7‘l'i “ P%M referonco to 

S'-r'™ “ “ 

retamed to England, and was 
■S ta tae ta a garrison battalion, then 

the tl « I. n ^ Gaemseyr Prom this place, in 1815. ' 

■ t it he -re 

ofwhieh was iead-master ■ 

It is a substantial inoTw * ^ Knox, 

ago -looking . across, tho''li!lh'” ‘'‘"l®’* *””*■ ’ 

'vliich it has dcri-rptl *♦ “ toivards the river, from 

Bcbiotbing gri^'^f ’t-rr" i nlere is ' 

diaciplino aud hard traimne*. suggestive of stem 

and other boys of bwl ‘hero the .young Lawrences, 

gomeiy, who was aft J7.wdk”I‘”; ™<=taaing Hobort Mont- 
, . ‘ ionoiirably associated with 

It IS a curious circuTMf... .. 


the ii«ws« '“town eyen t^n r or of the correctness of the . 

«nces f ^ T5J 

Generd'a‘omc™thn"i-”’* AdiutanU Luwreneo' was ths fourth 

«nci>, of U 5 77Vr‘ .t-cBteoant 1,„. “““fonsd in 

boohs J,t Sh. TT in tho t * ^ intancy. Sir John 

l™ 4 L?sT„“a," -"SS t. 

1.0 w«i SSSi-'r™" M“n? m5 ' 

”‘lSo"hh Sn,”"' t, * I*™™ ™ Tpolaw 

iSwlnJ Castle in 18iC ^ 

M ^oobt, ktntern ' ‘hat capacity on the 

of the identity of “ AiexaSder" ^ '‘hotMay. X835. ' ■ 
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Henry nnd John in the Punjab, workwl and played and 1815—20 
fought, and grew into atunly robust youths, learnetl at least 
in great lessons of self-help. Tlicro they heard the grand 
historical traditions of tho famous city by which they dwelt, 
an<l went forth into tho world with tlio old watcliwoijl of * 

Derr}', “ No SuBpEXDzn,” engraven on their hearts. 

T^vo or three years afterwards. Colonel Lawrcnco betliought 
himself that tho time had como for him to consider tho means 
of providing for his boys ; and ho wisely determined to find, 
if he could, standing-room for them on tho 'great continent of 
India, whero cverj’ man luid a fair chance, witliout rcfcronco 
to birth or fortune, of making his way to tlio front. For- 
tunately ho had some “interest at tho India IIou«c.” A 
connosion of Sirs. Lawrence’s family— Mr. Huddlcstone— 
was ono of tho Directors of the East IncUa Company. A 
cadetship was obtained for Ale.vandcr, who, in 1818, wont 
over from Ireland and entered tho Company’s militarj* semi- 
nary at Addiscombe. A year or two afterwards Georgo mado 
a similar migration. Neither brother, however, pursued his 
academical career to tho end. Tbo Cavalry was held to bo a* 
finer scrvico than tho Artillery, and “ India House interest ” 
availed to prociuts for each brother in succession a commission 
in tho more favoured farnuch. 

In 1820, another Addiscombe appointment was obtained for At AitJU- 
Colonel Lawrence’s third surviving son ; and in the Aygu'st 
of that year Henry Lawrence entered tho cadet college. Like 
his brothers, he was soon aftenvards offered a Cavalry ap- 
pointment ; but ho said that ho would rather go. through his 
terms at Addiseoraho and fake his chance, than that it should 
bo said tho La^Tcnces conld not pass an examination for tho 
scientific branches of the serrice, and were Uiorcfore sent out 
in an arm' tliat demanded no oxamiiiatiou at alL^ So ho re- 
mained at Adchscoinhc, doing well thbre, not hrQUantly ; and 
taking at the end of his time a good place among' the cadets 
selected for tho Artillery.’ It was a mcrcifiil dispensation that 
ho over lived to go up for examination at all ; for it ha'pjvjued 
that ono day,^ as he was bathing in the canal, tlie cramp or 
some other ailment scirecl him, and ho woirid almost certainly • 
have i>erislic<l, but rt>r tlie^pTcsence of mind of one of hi« com- 
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- 2S. “'“s- AOT•^va!rai«xUh«t“^ntLa™nco”TOsd^omI- 

mg, ami mstanlly a hrollior-cadel, IloWt JIacgrcgor ,• daslicit 
into tlio water, and succeeded in Lrjiiging tlio einkmg'yonlli 
. salcly ttijand. Una is tlio one noticeable incident of IleniT 
^ an renM a early lifia At Addiseombo ho was held in high 
esteem by his fellow-students, as a brave, -lionoiu-ablo, and 
genoroiis youth, with goml intolligciico, not vciy highly cidll- . 
. V? ? Itnow that ntiy of Ins cotomporarics pre- 

. fUcted that ho would Hvo to outstrip them all. 


Ilia first 
Jter'ice. 


In 1822 , Henry Lawronco, having been appointed to the 
Ucngal Artillciy, arrived at Calcutta, and joined the hoad- 
ijuarfers of his regiment at Diun-Dum. There he set himself 
dihgently to work to study his profession, and— in this respect 
Offering not at aU from Ins young brother-offleers— longed 
sinto, i’ . .Tho opportunity was soon pre- 

Wfl \ il°* ^ Biimiah commenced, svlien hn 

-tCMnl "'ooo years’ standing; and Liou- 

tbat wa?””r“ ‘)o‘oohineiit of artilleiy 

rUon-rr ■ ■ “ a ■■ Sonera! Mor- 

• • mt of aI™ ’ >““"0 ‘'t ‘0 drive tbe Bnxmeso ' 

“'’i ao'oo; A long 

• r • of rount^^^^f iTf °"® “oot anheallby traols 

his ™7 Ho „ “Idler iLly to 

. veyed to ’ Ponan^^r^ O”"-' 

that place he yrent to Chi ^ Banitanum'J • and from 

he found great solaco io the end ori 826 , where 

■ ^ those partiil change, Were'’nVr*°ffi' - But 

* the deadly curse of the Am ^ for one smittcai with 

returned to Enfi-Iaml fni* ♦!, and so .erentnaUy he 

• friend Vho met him for tlm fi ^ ^auSe *‘on Jeare.” A 
- - 1 c... thinks that 

nnlure msy protWit bc-„„.w^ •*“ ^ume of frl *1 

»tw imV Ao«ho*«^ ‘i»nrfattons from /he Greek 


nnlure msy protest Bcaii>.t.fc **“ »6iume of 

Rregor.formiriyof ihen,^^5!rtn^' rt"* a^ptaWa • 

. s..„.avi,l,.s l»"SA"fe 

‘“titr.trt eminently useful Ite 
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in the library tliero ho dovoted himself much to the study of I 823 — 33 . 
works on Sur\'oymg. It is certain that during his rosidenco 
in England ho joined tho Irish Surrey, and acquirod much 
kno^yJed^o and o:gioriencc> that afterwards wero e:Hrcmely 
son’iccable to him. This \isit to Ireland had also another 
very happy influcnco on his after life, for ho there formed au 
* attachment to ono who aftenvards Ix^camo tho beloved and 
honoured companiou of his life. When he returned to India, 
greatly improved and strengthened in every waj', ho rejoined 
his regiment, firstly at Kurnaul, where his brother Georgo 
was st.ationcd, and with whom ho Uved, and afteiwards at 
Cawnpore, where, in 1832, he passed an examinatiou in tho 
native languages, and thus qmdafied himself for employment 
on tho Staff. Nor was it long before— mainly, I believo, 
through the instriTineutality of George Ila^v^ence, who repro- 
Bonted to I<ord WUUara Bentinck that his brother had served 
with the Irish Sun^ey — Henry was appointed ns an Assis/ant 
to tho great Hovenue Son'cy of India, which was instituted 
in 1833. His head-quarters were at Goruclcpoor. There, 
under happy auspices, he renewed and cemented his friend-’, 
ship with Mr. Ileade, of tlie Bengal Civil Service, whom he 
first met at Oanton and afterwards at Cawnporo-^a firiendship 
which was broken only by death. • • . 

“ At-Goruckpoor,” this gentlem.'m tebs me, “his house 
and mine were iu adjacent compounds. A plank bridge led ' ' 
from, the one to tho other, and niy kitchen was midwAy 
between the^ two doraiciies. Lawrence, who in those days , 
seemed to livfe upon'air, and was apt, in tho full tide of his 
^ woVh, to^ ■forget every-day minor matters, used freqnenfly to 
find that ho had no dlnn<& provided, though he had asked j 
^ people *lo .dine wjll\ lum ; and we used to rectify the omission 
by diverting tho procession pf dishes from the kitchen to his 
house instead of fo'iflmc. • My inestimable major-domo ‘haJ^ * 
wonderful robonrCcs, aiid an esperial regard for Lawrence; 

Tlie gravity of maimer with whicll'he a^ed in whose honso 
dinner Was to bo laid, was a^' frequent source of amiisemont. ’ 

11 o had other matters besides akiichra and butteiy in cojnmon. 

Ho Ijad taken by the hand'a young man, who ha(l been in. tlio 
ranks, by name Pcinbertbh, who aftenx-ards rose in the Suri cy 
Ucyartment. At the saiju? time 1 had dtatge of /jyowiff fellow 
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1833— 3C. wlioso disclmrgo from a regimeut had hccn recently purchased 
• by friends. Interested hi a young Scotcli student who had 
•“found hi 3 way to India by ouHsting in tJio Company’s Artillorj*, 
liord Auckland had recently emancipated him, and scut him 
up tho country, to bo ma-slor of the English school at Gonick- 
poor. To that school, Iiawroiicc, who was greatly interested 
in it, and who support^ it with pcrbonal aid and liberal pecu- 
uiary- contributions, gathered all tho boys of poor Cliristian 
parents to bo found in the cantonment and station, and tbened 
transplanted them, with. some of tho more intelligent lads of 
ilio city, to tho Survey Offico. Somo of tho former wore littlo 
fellows— so little, indeed, that Mr. Bird used to call them his 
‘ LauTcnco s offsets ;* but his caro of thorn was as kind as his 
teaching was successfid. Ho Imd a t.attoo (pony) for each of 
them, and rolicred tho labours of tho desk hy hurri'-shm-ying 
thpm over tho country. I note these particulars,” contmuos 
my niformant, “ because in tremparing tho experiences wo 
elicited of inner barrack life from tho >x)nug men above men- 
tioned, as wo often did, in the teaching mid manipulation of 
tho said offsets, and tho satisfactory* result, I think wo may 
trace the germ in Lawronco’s mind of the noble design of the 
great establishments imperishably associated with his name.” 

1 ‘ among the honourable incentives to exertion 

. Lasvrence forward in tho right 

•wisi good that he might thus accomplish 

° ! But tlio attahment of Ihia groat 

the though liis foot was firmly planted oa 

to him who '"L”a‘r ; “>= -“ter ind do,™r 

jl83!. for hok Thrdcrth of h^’ f"tll 

molher’e InLf; tnd '■»<> -ducod hi, 

he and all his brethren in 

their pay, net at that time in kuT''”"’ “"'"‘"‘“S 
than enough to maVn hm- i* ■ barge, more 

cumatances, easy a„,l prosp™™"®^'™’ 

™ very active, and one who, at tl.o f- f 
siting, l.elpcd him in the mat Jr r of '"'bicli I am now 
counsel ^ith him as to tho best wr and took 

comforts for tho widowed ladv of providing additional 

* iiys that lie had then, in tins 
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holy M’ork, “ tho fervour of an apostle and the Bimplicitj of a 
diilcL” _ - ' 5 

Much nuglit be wTitteii about this period of bis career — 
abexit tbe days vrbeTi lilcutcuaivt Iawccucq throw all Ms 
energies into the Eun’ej'-work entrusted to him, and was 
so prompt, it may bo said so csqplosivc, in his operations, that 
Sir. James Thomason, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of tho 
Korth-TTestem Provinces, zelerrin" partly to his profession 
and partly to his hursts of activity, which carried everything 
before tlicm, nicknamwl Heniy Iia%poneo “ Gunpowder.” 
Tlioso^wcro happy days with him, for they were tho early 
days of his married life, Kcver'was there in tho world a fitter 
lielpmato than Hcniy Lawreuco found in his consin, Honoria 
Marsliall. Tho liigbest and holiest Cliristian rirtnos wero 
combined in her with groat natural intelligenco, improved by' 
successful culture. Her energies wero scarcely juferior to lier 
busband’s j and, perhaps, ho luamly owed it to her that litera- 
ture, in after years, ^became (ho recrcatiou, and ono of 
tlio greatest solaces of Ins life. TIicre was too much active 
work for him at this time to leave mudi space for tho study of 
hooks 5 hut there n cro littlo snatches, if not of actual leisure, 
of less nhsorhing work, wluch might bo ttmnxl to good litcrarj* 
account. For such students did not need the onrironments 
and accompaniments of wcll-sfockcd and wcU-fumished 
libraries, but Could gather knowlcslgo fron) n singlo travel- 
btained volume under a tree or on tho banks of a nullali. 

OrLa>vronco’» daily .Hfo at this time, ono of his most familiar 
and cherished friends, who worked with him then and after- 
wards, to his oum honour and to (he profit of tho State has 
fiiniisljod mo nith an account m> life-like and so interesting 
in its details, that I ghe it here in tho wonls of tho nTitcr^ 
» My firvt acquaintance with Ilenn- Lawrence, winch grow 
up into a full frientbhip, commcnoxl at Goruckpoor in 183G, 
when I u-as apjwintod lus A<.<K(ant in (ho Revenuo Sun-cy, 
which lie conducted in tluit Jo»*cly district. IVoll do I ro- 
mcinWr the wclcoiuo he gave too in his tent, pitched in a 
insgnificont mango gruAcj tho trees, touering above bead 
niul entwining tJu-ir brandies, aftunlol a shady canoj>y covor- 
jnganarvaof many acres, Sudigroixs IliaTOnos’critccn in 


1836. 
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-f7. ftnyofhcr pilrtof Mo. Tlio tent wn., of (ho onlmnry size 

jW'^cn K. for a finKihcm with a mnrchln^ ro"Imont, nl>ont 
ne \ o cot square; l>nl it is not so easy to floscriho tlio Into- 
rior. A clmrpoy in one conior, an iron stove in nnotlicr, a 
coiip 0 0 InLloa anti three or four chairs, but overj* Mijxrflcial 
in 10 ^•'ich ^^aJ^ taken up with pHjMJrs, plans, or ninjts j oven 
itio tloor was ctivorod with carefully placed on certain 

pa ems of tlio carpet, to aid his memorj’ in certain cor- 
. mjtiona which cacli requirwl, hut wliich fiwpicntly accumu- 
Jaled to such extent that Iho object of placing them there was 
sometimes forgotten. It A\ns undouhtodly unsystematic, or 
was rather a system peculiarly Ins own, which, with his 
womo III memop', ho svorkod to surprising efl'ccf, but it 
^ no"' Assistant 

I hko Chaos. I was soon set to w'ork to Icani mv 
Tiow duties, for I found tlial tho knowledge I had obtained of 
in^oynjg at Addhscomho ^va 8 only as tho A B C to (ho science 
Of tho Revenuo Survey of India, and in teaching mo lie 
"nwi r me, he never did 

o?wl W ‘ ^ « 'Vise maxim, 

liU himself, for it gave him timo to confine 

devotl 1 *«Pcnn 3 ion and to Jiteratnro, to wliicli ho 

duties moment ho could spare from his prof&ssional 

c»ve«cl a ;! «^*n»'‘ty. Our survey 

both in the cxteiisivoly omj.loyod 

bmmdarjr of ”'***‘^*‘ 

on scientific calciil-if; *?P®S7»phical features, area, Ac., 

whereby each fiel/l observations, and tho field survey, 

soil, and, capabilitiv"^"* measured and mappcfd, its produce, 
with that o/theS'Sr:?^! area compared 

of the native charactop, ItSZ' ?? 

abuse and peculation lay e™- that a wide field for 


to come do^vn upon object and delight was 

pected times, and IkmI lade “owever distant, at unex- 
clieating 1 Qn one occasion b was caught 

been taking bribes to record °^d a native surveyor lind 
to befriend the farmer and delJ.^! "" mferior description 
Inra in a tree over his tent for ^o' ernment He seated 
contempt, and as an example ta^° “P 

. ors. On anothei occasion, 
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183C s<, ^vas Foato(l on tlio bank of a nullab, Iicr foot overhanging tlio 
don of some wild animal. ,Wldlo slio, witli a portfolio in her 
lap, was writing ovcrlaml letters, licr husband, at ho great 
distance, was lajing his theodolite. In sucli rouglnngs this 
^ admirable wife (a fitting hcipmato for such a man) delighted 
to share, whilo at other times, seldom under circumstances of 
. what other people call comfort, sho would lighten his lahoiwa 

by reading works ho wislic<l to consult, and by making notes 
and extracts to winch ho wKhed to refer in his lilcraij* com- 
positions. She was ono in a thousand j a woman highly 
gifted in mind, and of a most clioerful disposition, and fell 
into bis u*nya of imbouidcd liberality and hospitality with no 
attempt at external appeanuico of liLrtiry or refinement. She 
■^oidd sbaro with him tho WTetclic<I accommodation of tho 
. Cartlos’— littlo better than cowsheds— of tho Khytul dis- 
trict, and bo tho happiest of tho happy. Or wo would find 
jor sharing a tent some ten feet square, a suspended shawl 
Bcparoting her bedroom and dressing-room from tho hos- 
^tablo breakfast-lablo; and tlicn both were in their glorj'* 
JNo man over devoted himself more entirely to what ho con- 
sidered lus duty to tho State, but it did not prevent his 
uovotion to the amelioration of tho condition of Ids fellow- 
oa urcs, w other European or Native, and no man in either 
tn. than lio had in his snfo. It 

these twn leave for tho benefit of bis health, that 

the Soniw^ ^PP7 wmmnnc, were reclining bn tho side of 
occurred to opposite Kusrowleo, when the thought 

by both, that *^^^ndcd to by tho other, and taken up 

knou-n, and the noWo * result is well 

Government, bears his^hln under tho direction of 
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Asylums. 


d name.’ 


now time to epeafc. wrenca Asylums of which it 

sen-ice, the “cry of th since he had entered tho ‘ 

sounding in his ears. A bad been continnally , 

Barrack Square, appealni»» come to him from tho * 

darling wish of Ids hei^T bad hccomo tho 

manner. The state of th« rVi it in a befitting 
was, indeed, such as to movn *bo European soldiery 

‘UB compassion of all who liad 
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yes- to SCO and faculties to comprcliend. Even in the 1857 — 33 . 
lappiest circumstancesj with all tho appliances whidi wealth 
an furnish for the mitigation of the oxhausting effects of the 
limate, European cliildren in India arc at host sicklj' exotics. 

Chey pine and languish, with pale faces, weakly frames, and 
retfid tempers. Not easily preserved were tho lives of those 
ittle ones, though tenderly nurtured and jealously protected 
xgainst all adverse influences ; amidst the draggings-up of the 
barraeks it was a mercy and a miracle if any were preserved 
at alL The mortality among tho children 1lf the European 
soldiery was, statistically, “frighlfiil;” but more frightful, 
perhaps, the life of tho few who were resened from death. 

Tlio moral atmosphere of tho Barrack Square was not less 
enervating and destroying than tho phyaicaJ ; for the cliildren 
saw and heard there what should not havo been revealed to 
their young senses 5 and the freshness and beauty of inno- 
cence .were utterly unkno.wn among them. Seeing this, and 
thinking over it, very wisely and compassionately, Henry 
liawrencc, whilst yet a young man, conccive<l the Idea of 
Toscuiug these poor chiltlrcn, body and soul, from tho polluting 
atmosphere of tho barracks, and bo ardently longed for tho 
tiino when, out of tho abundanco of lus own store, ho might 
provide hc.iUhy and happy homes for these poor neglected 
iittio ones. To transport them from tho plains to tho hills, to 
place them under proper guardianship, to givo thorn suitablo 
instniction, and amplo means of innocent recreation — theso 
were his cherished projects. Ho saw how easily it could ho 
done — how great a blessing it would bo when clone; and ho 
determined that, should God ever grant to him worldly 
wealth, ho wovJd consecrate a portion of it to the rescue 
of tho duldrcn. 


A new field was now stretching out before liim. Wliilst ho In the roi!a«i 
^Tas still in tho Survey, in 1838, tlio **Army of the Indus” 
was organi««l for tho invasion of Afgluanistan. Eager for ^ 
active i^nicc, Ilcnrj' Eamuneo joincti Alexander’s troop of 
Ilorvo Artillcn-, which fonnotl part of tiro original force. But 
it rr.r* nflcnxanh onlcrwl to stand fast, and thotigli for » 
wliilo ho wa.s disappointed, the disappointment paved tho way 
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to better ^things. It was at this^ time that Henry Lawrence 
attracted the attention of JUr, (now Sir George) Clerk, who 
OT many years ably represented British interests on the NoHb- 
dnn! of India, and sehnred to himself, as few have 

ronon ounded conBdcnce both of the white and black 

ri, n * Arlilleiy subaltern the stuff of which 

e best pobtical officers are made, nhd obtained his appoint- 
ment as an Assistant to tho Frontier Agency. 

ihe w m Afghanistan was a grand snecesa. The war in 
■wta ^ ^ gigantic failure. George Lawrence, who 

Mihlaiy Secretaiy of the iU-fated Minister, Sir 
« a^ag ten, was endeavouring, with every prospect 

in tl ““"‘i to obtain employment for his brother 

“8lo-Deuraneo Empire, when the prodigious bubUo 

under r "“"‘“I" then organised, and with tho force 
w-n' *“ ““tel* i Contingent of Sikh 

British Contingent it was liecossaiy to send a 

mtinicfltJ the medium of intercom- 

^ ,71“ British and the Sikh commander; 
comS 1 'r ^ allegiance, and virtually to 
was annniTiffl '^'^n * Captain Hcniy Lawence 

exercise of I*"* which required tho 

couratve. Tlie'^'lhh ^ forbearauco as of constancy ami 
tide of adversUv luid 7*^ doubtful allies, because tlio 
foliations V ^ ’“J their first mani- 

they were mom “ discouraging cliamcter. 'Wliether 
but our firslT*”^^ treacherous it is hard to 

and AH Musjid was^"*^i *,!? ***‘1*®® them between Peshawntr 
nptitudo to tnil theilbaS f'ldure. Tlicy orinced only an 
among our ba^rmiro ««,! * ypon tbo enemy and to get in 
if «ny “• ■■“A*’-'" 

«ould have turned arntinst our forces, tlioy 

pillsgo. All tl,i, WMverv J ’ fo'' Ih” e»ko of llio 

energies were for some tim *** Bonij* Lairroncc, wliO‘«} 
Tn.ko«,om.lo,l.r;r d..,v “ vain attempts to 

vcvalions svliich Nor ncre Ihoso (ho onli- 

I rahawiir in II, o during (I,„i „) 

nmong tho Sepoys, ninl'j . • ^loro was a I, a/I fcollng 
. . 'd'o a laid fcclmg among 
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some of tlie Sepoy officers j and Henry Lawrence -^^te, with 1842. 
ineffable disgust, of the tbi pg a* Tvliich were openly said and 
done in tbe British camp. Hb made no attempt to disguise 
his feelings, but wrote and spoke so strongly on tlie subject, 
that his utterances reached the ears of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who took official notice of the subject. Never at any 
time was Henry Lawrence more eager and energetic than 
diuing this halt at Peshawur. He was ready for any kind 
■ of work, and little cared whether it fell* within the range of 
his o^vn recognised duties, so long as he conld bo of sen'ico 
.to the State. 

When the retrihutory army ad\-anced, and it becamo plain 
that the fortune of the Company was only for a while ob- 
scured, and that Pollock was pushing his way on to victory, 
the Sikhs, who thought that there' iiugbt be some “loot^ 
obtainable at Caubul, began to put on a bolder front, arid to 
manifest symptoms df increased fidelity and good conduct. 

Henry Lawrence, whose brother George was one of the 
captives in the hands of Akbar Khan, was naturally nmdons 
to advance to the Afghan capital; and the General, thongh 
somewhat apprehensive that his Sikh friends might be a 
source rather of weakness than of strength to him, consented 
that, whilst some dctadimcats were left to hold posts in our 
rear, a compact force shotild go forward to Cauhul. That thev 
really did good service is mainly to be attributed to Law- 
rence’s admirable management of the Contingent. TIio 
magnitude of later services somewhat dwarfed what he did 
in Afghanistan ; but the good stuff of which ho was made 
was verj- apparent at this time, and it n-as plain that there 
■\>-a3 a great future before him. 

After the return of the armies (o the British provinces, 
there wa-s a brief intenTil, during which it appeared that the 
good sendees whicli Laivrouco hail rendered to his countrv 
were not likely to meet with adequate reward. Ho fell back 
upon his Political Assistantdiip on the Frontier, and at one 
time, suffering from ill health, was anxious to return to 
England. “ I am vciy busy,” ho wrote in August, “ having 
two di'tricts, Klniul and Umballah, and being cmploved in 
the llevenue settlement of the former. Like many others, 

I was disappotiite«l at the di*tribtittnn of honours j in fact, it 
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would BCQin to liavo been supposed I was a kind of Assistant 
in tlio Commissariat Department to Mackoson. 'However^ tlio 
least said the soonest mended; so I tiavo tried to hold my 
tongue, and should bo now packing xip my traps for England 
but for my Pcshaxvur accoiuit^ not an item of which has yet • 
been passed. So I suppose 1 must lag away licro for.anotlicr 
year on tlio same pay as when I went'to Ppsliaxvur, being less 
than if I were xvith tlio regiment.” ' . 

Better days, however, xvero now about to dawn upon lu’m. 
After a wliilc, Lord EUenborough selected liim to fill the im- . 
portant and well-salaried oftico of Besident at tlio Court of 
Nepaul. There was not much active work to-be done at 
Katamandoo. It was tlioduty of the Bosidcut, at that time, ^ 
r^ber to wait and watcli, than to interfero overmuch in the 
affairs of the Ncpaul Diubar. So Honrj' I^TVTonco, at this 
period of his career, had moro time professionally unoccupied 
than at any other. That ho would turn it Jo good account in 
one way or another was certain. The way xvns soon deter- 
mmod by an accident. It had occurred to mo, then residing 
m Calcutta, to establisli a review, similar in form and character 
to the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the ircjtminaterBeriews, 

W devoted entirely to Indian subjects and questions. It was 
a 0 cl and seemingly a hopeless experiment, and I e.vpected 
a it would last out a few numbers and then die, leaving 
me perhaps a poorer man than before. Its success astonished 
no oiie more than myself. That it did succeed is, in no smaU 
ntable to the strenuous support of Henry Law- 
wishino- precisely the organ for which he had long been 

Si it by the ^ interest 

caro of oue who hail project and imder the peculiar 

distinguished corns ^ brother-officer in the same 

Jieview, he nroTnisori * mtentioii to start the Calcutta 
first rtUer ™ •“ ■"■-to''- 

too far aavaorod for mo to avaU myself 
.. " ^*017 I-STn-fncfl hwl before tl.* 

*°“® ** Um iii>. “-Adventnrerui tiaPunJst,’' 

to theuS^ i2 ‘rnti* was blended with fiction. 

? Which he published a series fvi? “fterwarda pnWiahed by Sir. 
ft most Interesting papen^ and,^ with the inthor’s nemo on the 
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of his aid. , To this hximher''Dr/ contributed ono 1S44. 

article ; Captain Mteh, of the -Bengja Cavalry*, an eamcst- 
mind^ and singularlj-glfled man, contributed another; and 
th^ editor Tvrote all tlio rest, l^o'.tho second nnmbcr/Heniy 
* tauTcnco contributetV a Jong and xety interesting cliapter of 
Pimjabeo liisfory; the, other 'Contributors, besides the editor, 
being Mr. Marshman, of the Friend of India^ now so liononr- 
ably kno^vn•to European literature by his History of the 
Seramjxtre Mission.^ and his excdlent Ufe of Haveloeli; Dr. 

Duff, and his colleague, the Kev. Thomas Smith. After 
this, Lawrence’s contributions became more numerous. He 
generally furnished two or three papers to each number of 
. the Boview. His fertility, indeed, was marvellous. I have a 
letter before- me, in which be undertook to supply to one 
number four Nicies, comprising a hundred and ton pages. 

His contribxitions were gravid with matter of tho best Idnd— 
important facts aocompanied by woigbtj' opinions and wiso 
suggestions. But bo was always deploring, and not unthout 
reason, his want of literary skilL This want would have been 
a sore trial to an editor, if it Itad not been accompanied by tho 
self-knowledge of which I have spoken. There was, inde^, a 
charming candour and mo<lesty about him as a writer : an 
utter absence of A-aoity, opinionativeness, and sensitive egotism 
about small things. Ho was eager in his exliortations to the 
editor to “cut and prune.” Ho tried hard to improve his 
stvlc, and wrote that with this object ho had been reading 
Macaulay’s Essays and studying Lindloy Murray. On one 
. occasion, but ono only, ho Avas vexed by the manner in which 
tho editorial anthorily had been exercised. In an article on 
tho “Military Defence of our Indian Empire,” Avhicli, seen 
by tbo light of subsequent events, has quite a flash of pro- 
phecy upon it, ho liad insisted, moro strongly tlian tho editor 
' liked at tho time, on the duty of a GoAcrnment being at all 
times ])repare«! for Avar. Certain cvcaits, tben painfully* fresli 
in tho public mind, had giA'cn the cdltorsomcwhat ultra-pacific 
tendencies, and in tho course of the correspondonco ho must 
haA*o cxi>rcss<xl his opinions ovcr-strongly, by applying tlie 
cpitbet “ alwminablo” to ccrtiun doctrines whicli liawrcnco 
held more in favour. ** When you knoAv mo better,” ho wroto 
in reply, “ you As-ill not tlunk that I can ad\-ocato onytliing 
VOL. II. u 
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flbommablo.*’ And nothing was more true. Tho contributor 
■ma right; nnd the editor was wrong. But although^ Law- 
xencQ wis properly tenadous of his principles, ho was, as I 
have “said, very modest in Ms estimate of his style, and as his 
handnTitm«- was not tho most legible in the world, and as the 
' copyists whom ho tried only made matters worse, there was 
Bometimes ludicrous confusion in his sentences as they came 
from the hands of the native printer. But, foil of solid 
information as they ever wero, the articles more than repaid 
any amount of editorial trouble, and when dih^ appeared, 
were generally the most popular contrihutions to each number 
of tho Beview. He continued to the end of his life to con- 


tribute at intentils to tMs publication^ and was, when the re- 
hellion of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of tho “ Life 
of Sir John Malcolm,” wliich ho never lived to complete. 

In his litenuy labours at this time Henry Lawrcnco was 
greatly assisted by Ms admirable wife, who not only aided 
him In tho collection and arrangement of snch of his facts os 


he culled from books, and often helped him to put his sen- 
tences in order, bat sometimes ^vTot© articles of her own, dis- 
tiuguished by no h’ttio literary ability, but still more valuable 
for tbo good womanly fcoling that imbued them. Ever 
earnest in lior desire to promote tho welfare of others, slio 
strove to incite her country-women in India to higher aim'", 
nnd to stimulate them to larger activities. In her ^vritings, 
indeed, slio generally appcalwl to her o^vn sox, with a winning 
tenderness and cliarity, as ono knowing well tho Insetting 
weaknesses of humanity and tho especial temptations to in- 
dolence and self-induIgcDco in such a country' as India. And 
so, when not interrupted by ill health, as sometimes hap- 
|>cnod, theso two srorked on happily together in their Ncpaul 
homo ; and seldom or tovctdVl a.-ntitkyfaaawVi.Wat, bringlv.g 
me, as I laboured on in Calcutta, a bulky packet of manu- 
tcnpl from ono or other — or both. 

Ami I Jo not dwdi upon thi, i, to mo » 

p ™uro-ll.m,Kl, „o..,„lK*l. luu-u 

.!oa,aro-,„ .urh Wroop^l., l„,t IJcrntj-aclIvity 

Ihu, .tously dovclopoj 

TT T ^r. It l,n„K.no.l that 

at Ih.. limo tho IVinjal, ™ i„ . „r 
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in<» juid vfttmting, tad crossed tto Sutlej; and the Com- 
mander-m-Chief, "witli iho GovemoT-Geucral as Hs second in 
command, had fought two bloody battles, crowned by no more 
than -dubious victories. On those hard-fought fields the two 
chief political officers of the British Government, Broadfoot 
and Kicolson, had been killed ; and the clioice of the Governor- 
General had fallen upon Hcniy Ljiwrencc, as the man who 
seemed to bo best fitted to take the direction of tlio diplomacies 
of the firontier.* Tliis was indeed a spirit-stirring summons, 
and ono whidi was responded to with au alacrity which over- 
came all obstacles j and ora tho Sikh and British armies again 
came into hostile collision, Heniy Lawence was in the camp 
of tho Governor-General. He saw the great battle of Sobraon 
fought — that battle. upon whidi tnmed the fortune of the 
empire of Runjit Singb. It was a bdttle not only hotly con- 
tested, but fairly fought. It was said afterwards that some 
of tho loading Sikh chiefs had betrayed their countrymen, and 
sold the battle to tho English. I know bow this unworthy 
imputation grieved the spirit of Lord Hardinge, for ho was a 
man of a noble nature, and incapable of conniving at an act 


of baseness. That the charge was untrue, History may now, 
after the lapse of twenty years, solemnly declare. If any 
man had a right to speak on such a subject, it was Henry 
Lawrence; for the negotiations must have been carried on 
through him, as our chief diplomatic agent. His denial of 
this treachery was ever most ompliatic. “ Let me,” he wrote 
to the author of this Alemoir some years aftenvartls, “in 
opposition to Cnnninghamo, Smyth, and tho wholo Indian 
press, distinctly state that Perozshuliur, Sobraon, and the 
road to Lahore, were not bought ; that at least there was no 
treaclierj' that I ever licard of; that though I was mtli tho 
army as political agent twenty days before tho battle, of 
S>oWn, I Imd no commnnioilion wlialovor ivMi Toj Sinjli 
mill ITO reaclied Lahore: and that nlthougU Lot Bingh had 
nn ngcnl iv.th mo, ho (Lai Singh) act mo no mosiago, nnd 

Markciwm "" ““Irerae ilMikc to bo oappoopd to 

vorth.v cf •rcm.rk th*t Uaekeson-J- ""'munkato with any ptiUic Trnkp 
BsIUnt, notlc frllow, who wa* It woul.l l-s injviriom to his 

wards a-MOMlnalftl era the ^ *'•« **'°'** 

trontkr— had, as he wrote to me on^ T*?* I-*’"*''" Waiue be 

“ «*ee, had coiomimlcatcU with puhlie writers. 
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did nothing that could distingoidi him' from any other leader iBitk 
of the enemy.”* 

The battle of Sobraon having been fought and vron, there 
were those in tlio camp of tho Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief who believed that the war was only-tlien 
commenced, and that it would bo necessary to march into tho 
Punjab with a large army and a tram of two hundred guns 
for tho siege and capture of Lahore and Umrltsnr — the ono 
the temporal, the other tho spiritual, capital of tho Sikli 
Empire. But Henrj’ Lawrenco told the Ghivemor-Geueral 
that tho war was over ; that there would not bo another shot 
firod.f The portfolio wus now to bo opened, and our policy 
worhed out in peace. And he was right. Tho policy was a 
policy of moderation and forbearance, not wanting either in 
worliy wisdom, Tlie seizure of the Punjab and its incorpo- 
ration with the British'dominions, at that time, though in- 
sisted upon by many, then and afterwards, as a thing that 
ought to have been done, would not have been just if it had 
hc^ practicable, and would not have been practicable if it 
had been just. It was, in fact, neither the one nor the other; 
so Henry Lawrence counselled not the annesation of tho 
Pnnjab, but the reconstruction of the Sikh Government, 
fenced in and fortified by British bayonets. 

But the materials from wliidi tlie edifice u-as to have been 
built were utterly rotten, and tho esperimont was a failora 


* 1 may add bm, that Lord Qar> 
tUn^ most fmplutically and iadig- 
nantlT dciiC«d this assertion, as be aar- 
rsted'to me, is mimtte detail, some yean 
altersrards at South Fark, all the cir> 
cumstances of thb memorable war. If 
it was done, it was strange, indeed, that 
neither Lo^ Hardinge nor Sir Uenry 
Lawrence knew anything about it. Both 
were men of the highest honour ; and 
1 eannot heliere that either told mean 
un truth. 

i Sec the following, from a letter to 
the author: “Sir Charles Kapler and 
many others thought it was most dan- 
gerous to hold tho city of Lahore with 
ten Ihoiijand tren. I was one of ih^ 
few about Lord Hardinge that told him 
the war was oyer 5 that there would not 
be another shot 6red in working cut 


Uie policy intended., Irvinei, Frederick 
^bott, and Benson Mid wb ought not 
to cross the Sutlej with I«s than two 
hundred heayy guns for the siege of 
Lahore and Umntsnr. I said I did not 
expert that either would stand a siege, 
and chat f was sura both would not 
Sir Charloa Kapter’s faney campaign, 
as given In tho book on the Smdh Ad- 
mintstration, would have had no effect 
on tho war. Had Sobraon been lost, 
any succors of his would have been 
Bscles^ and he himself in the Pnnjab 
would have been nnsafe, whilo Delhi 
would hare been exposed, .bnnexatioo 
har been peaceably effected, but we 
haxe no ei^t to suppose that it could 
hare been so in 1S4C, especially If 
Chclah Singh had been opposed to ns.” 
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All through tho year *1846 it waa gradually, hut certainly, 
going to piecea. During that year Henry Lawrence held tlie' 
port of “Resident” at Lahoroj but ho was not one to sit 
idly at the capital, when there was activo work to be done in 
^ 1 IS personal influence might be turned to good account. 
De spent three months at Lahore, keeping, by the exercise of 
a rare union of gentleness and vigour which distinguished 
us character, the turbulent elements of its varied population 
in control, and on one occasion at least being in danger of 
osing his life,* at tho hands of a fanatical and excited popu- 
lation. This was in April, 1846.- In the following month he 
was journeying in advance of a British force towards the 
almost inaccessible heighU of Kote-Knngra. “ Kangro,” he 
wrote to mo, “ is a Gibraltar. It is five miles round, and'has 
one accessible point, which is defended by tliirteen gates, one 
witmn the other.” Tliis fortress stood within the lino of a 
ract of country wliicli the Sikh Government had undertaken 
by treaty to surrender to tho British j but tho Sikli com- 
mandant, moved by tho fine old nationality of the Khalsa, 
lioW out to the last, unless Euiyit 
temgii himself appeared, to demand from 1dm the keys of tho 
place. But there was no point which tho Bengal Artillery 
co^d not reach ; and before tho end of the mouth of May, 

^ f 1 “pphaoecs of elephant draught, -our heavy gmis 
nn^ n ‘ fonnidahlo ascent of that precipitate rock, 

.f Awl, Burrendored without a siege, 

career mcideut of this period of .La^vrcnco’s 

SinM, to Cashmere — tho country of Gliolab 

'vritten aboiit”^ before much studied and 

eye as lie had co 1™^ desired to bco with liis fleshly 

eloso of tho first R'li Caahmero is this : At tho 

• ThU-r “ M’o'of 

KU '““W 'I'/"*™ ,lmX »nd M.c- 

rrobX L, f” • .nd I Were brick- 

jr»Ul,lyhs,e Wn»Di«-Mrrc W^Ji * UouLl If ihe flrrt da/ at 

I Prcuctnwl ■ worm! aspect lUan 

““1' “* ‘‘"'k “l-n It IW ‘“'1 ‘’'"I dar, when the .IrerU 

what <li.| much to riiaure the i«ace of Hj*™'.'.' armed men atlemjilinB to 
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siistalnlHg tJjo empire founticd bjr Ilanjit Singh, it >va3 do- 'eta, 
creed in common course hy the victors that tho expenses of 
tho "war should bo paid by tho vanquished. In India sucli 
payments aro more frequently mado in land than in money ; 

■ so it was agreed that tho province of Coshmero should bo 
mado over to tho British Government in full settlement of 
tho war-charges. ‘ But for tlio English to hold Cashmero 
whilst tho rmyab was still an independent stale, was dearly 
irapossihlo ; so as they had accepted it, in place of a million 
of money, it was mado over to Gholab Singh, tho great 
Jummoo ^ief, who held much of tho countrj* contiguous to 
Cashmero, on his pajunent of tliat sum. But tho Sikh go- 
vernor of Cashmero sras by no means willing to ho thus sum- 
marily cxpclloi.!, and ho hoisted, therefore, tho colours of what 
wo are wont to call rebellion. Henry LawTenco was a man 
of large and liberal sympathies j and pe'rhaps ho may havo 
seen something like nationality in tho rcsUtanca But tho 
crisis was one not to bo trifled withj ho saw clearly how 
mudi depended on vigorous and successful action. A body 
of Sikli troojis — tho wry men who had so recently been in 
deadly conflict with tho British— was to bo sent into Cashmero 
to coerce the recusant governor, and to make over the country 
to Gholab Singli. TTith this forco Hemy LaoTcnco deter- 
mined to go himself, that ho might tlirow all tlio moral wei ght 
of tho Govomraent wliich ho represented into the scales on 
tho side of the new ruler. There was danger in front of him 
as ho went, and he left danger behind him at Lalioro ; for it 
was certain that the MiuUtcr, Lai Singh, sympatliised witli 
tho rebels, if ho had not actually instigated the rebellion. It 
was no improbable contingencj' that, with all this treachery 
in high places, tho hazardous servico wMch Henrj* Lawrence 
had Undertaken would cost him his life. But he cfiused it to 
bo quietly niade known to tho Minister tliat, if anv injuiy 
should befal him, his brother John, who was left in charge of 
British interests at the Sikh capital, would cause Lai ^gh 
to be seized and imprisoned. Ihe Mnt was not 'witliout the 
anticipated effect. Colonel Lawrence, having done his n ork, 
returned in safety to Lahore. He Lad turned his hazjtrdous 
jotimoy to the best possible account ; for not only had its 
declared political objects been accomplished, but he obtained, 
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for tho best purposes of hmusnity, o' moral mflileuce over 
Gbolab Smgb, the good effects of which were of an abiding 
cliaracter. It is altogether one of tho most romarkahlo in- 
cidents on record of thoiuoml power which sncIi a man as 
Laivieuco may esereiso over tho Princes of 'India. Ho 
indued the great Jnmmoo cliiof to abolish Suttee, female 
mlantioide, and slaveiy, throughout his dominions. And ho 
so inteMsted the Bajah in his great project of the Asylum 
TT* t ^ children of the European soldieiy, that 

the Hindoo chief eagerly offered to contribute largely to the 
feot™°’ helped to bring it to per- 


"t When Colonel Lawrence returned to Lahore, there iras 
Bhrrmg work before him at the Sikh capital. The trcachery 
Lid Snigli had liecn placed beyond nil doubt; and Lord 
Hardingo, hanng determined that his conduct should bo snb- 
jeoted to formal investigation, dopulod his Political Secretary, 
air. Lnrrio, to Lahore, to bring tho matter to its logitiinato 
cone usion. jUI tho principal chiefs e.v'prcsscd tlicms(jli* 03 ' 
amaous that tho Investigation should bo conducted by BritWi 
omeers. bo a court was constilutod, composed of Mr. Currio, 
Henry and John LauTonce, General 
Ldtlcr, and Colonel Goldio as members. Siaty-fivo cliiePi 
WujJrr'** ,'‘“'■,“8 <hc irivostigation. .Tlio guilt of the 
court a n ^ ^ estabUshed ; ami ho rvas taken out of the 

W men 7" J f"*'' “ f“"' hours heforo had 

XlciJ'" f ”™ ho.ly-g.iar4 A now form of 
Kegcucy was inslHm'j*" *” “'“hlishci A Council of 
chicr., ‘.„cli„„ ’ “"'I«Mcd of eight leading Sikh 

Ilrsidont.” Tiift * *® control nnd guitlanco of tlio ilriti«Ii 
c'oo' ‘Icpartmciit ** * wis “ to extend o\cr 

limited niitliorily in nil tc Imvo “ uii- 

cxtemal rcl,ntloij>i dtirin»*«l ^ • ‘ntonial ndniinistmtlon and 
otlicr MonU, tlio llrilMi i» tlio iraliarajali.” Jn 

niler of tlio Tunjab. It » ■"'a.'? to bo virlnnlly tlio 

kindly jK>\\ or that wni no%r#ft'' I lots than tlio inantlo of 
And truly tbo nwav 11 npon llcnn- Lawrence. 

most b'ncvolont in intonlion “ V"! in nil re-jiccL*, 

• ?''e»(l8«5)s:frr-jrrttkCflfri* n ’ iK'noficcnt In 

WrnWr of iHn Counfll crinti*. 
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cflcct. If Lavrronco, and those 'who worhcd nndcr Inm at 1847. 
this time, over promoting groat schemo for tho improvement 
of tiio administnition of tho eormiiy, were guilty of any error, 
it •was this — that they 'wero over-active in their humanity, 
and too sudden in their reforms. So Lawrence himself 
thought at a later date. Writing fo mo on tho 8\ihjcct a few 
years aflenvards, ho said : ** Looking hack on our liegcncy 
career, my chief regrets aro that w’o did so mucli. I and my 
assistants laboured zealously for tho good of tho country* and 
tho good of tho people of all ranks, hut wo woro ill supported 
by a venal and selfish Durbar, and wore thereforo gradually 
obliged to como forward more than I 'xrished, and to act 
directly whero I desired to do so only hy advice, as honestly 
anxious to proparo tho Durbar to manage tho countiy them- 
selves. Tlie basis of oiur arrangements, liowovor, was : first, 
tho reduction of tho army fo tho lowest number roqtiiretl to 
defend tho frontier and preser\-e internal peace, and to pay 
that army punctually} second, to strike oJf tho most ob- 
noxious taxes, aud, as far as possible, to equalise and modo- 
lato tho assessment of tho counlrj*, and ensure what was col- 
lected reaching tho public treasury ; tliinliy, to have a very 
simple code of laws, founded on tho Sikh customs, roduecd 
to 'writing, aud administerwl by the most respectable men 
from their own ranks. For this purposo I had for some 
mouths at Lahore fifty Sikh heads of 'villages, groybeartls 
assembled imdcr Sirdar Lena Singh’s cyo, tuid they did 
prepare the codo jttst before I left Lahore for England. . . . 

I must have employed the chiefs, or imprisoned or banished 
tliem, and as they had behaved well to me, I was in justice 
obliged to do tho first. Gradually I could have weeded the 
ranks. At Peshawur I had got an old officer, faithful to tho 
■utmost; in a year or two I nught have got similar men at 
other points. My brother Geor^ and old General Gholab 
Singh did vronders at Poshawur, and for six montlis kept 
mutters straight thcro. I fear if tho sauio gamo wero to bo 
played over again, and wo took six months to recover Mooltan 
from a disaffected chief or officer in tlus year 1852, that our 
own troops at Peshawur, in the ahsenco of European force, 
could hardly bo restniincd from acting as the Sikh army 
did. No, AYO cannot afford in India to shilly-sliully, and talk 
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of wntlior find soasona. If wo aro not ready to take tho 
field at all Fciwons, wo Imvo no business here. I was vciy* for- 
tunate in my assistants, all of \chom xctre my friends, and 
almost every ono of whom were introduced into tho I’linjah 
irong i mo. Geoi^ IjanTcnco, Maegregor, James Abbott, 
io<hvnnIc 3 , Liunwlen, Nicholson, Taylor, Cocks, Hodsoii, 
bollock, Bowring, Uentj- Coxo, and Mclvill, nro men such 
ns } ou will seldom find an}^vhc^c, but when collected under 
one administration wore worth double and treble tho number 
taken at liaji-hazard. Each was a good man ; tho most were 
oxwlicnt oflicers. Ify cliicf help, however, was in my brother 
Jolin, without whom I should have had difliculty in carrj'ing 
on. On three dificront occasions during my tcmjiorary ab- 
Bonco ho took. charge for mo; tho first being tho ticklish 
occjision when I took tho Sikli army to Caslmioro, and nheu 
I^vas obliged to toU Eal Singh’s Wakeol that if anything 
Jiappcnod to mo, John Lawrence was told to nut tlio Bnjah 
Vbial Smgh) in confinement TIio fact was, I knew ho was 
acting treacherously, but trusted to carrying tbo thing through 
y expodition, and by tho conviction that tho British anny, 
winch I had got General Llltlor to take into tho field, was in 
our rear to support or avenge us. In various ways John 
awrcnco ^ras most useful, and gave mo always such help as 
only a Brotlicr could.” j sr 

necessarily brief record, of a good man’s career, 
LawrpnoV™^ ^ advance, the lustory of Henry 

incidents ® ^ lanties sliould bo overbomo by tlio more Btirruig 
hero that the 1 It may, therefore, bo sot down 

lull uslaUiahlug ut a healthy 

svas fully realised 4i of ourEuropeansoIdieiy 

good fruits of Ills benofi*^ ho began to see tho 

heallliy aud happy chUdrSTuo^^ 

members of society ha 1 t growmg into useful 

man svho shared Ws n* *^ason to bless the name of tbo 
abundant means of them I He had now 

from his worldly store unstintingly 

to do likc\vise. So the La ^ others, by his great example, 


So tho T-. ° miners, by his great e 

until, svhon liis work was tounder grew m years ; 

®» the Government did hononr 
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{o liU mcmor)* by adopting it aa'tlicir own, and providing for I 8 i: 
it at tho public expense. 


So all tbrongb tho year 1847 Henry Lawrence worked on 
as Chief of tho Conneil of Regency. There was then what 
appeared to bo a lull ; the Punjab was outwardly quiet ; and 
so, S3 lus health had been much shattered by the work of tho 
last few years, he was counselled to resort to the only effectual 
remedy — s visit to his fatlierland. His wife, who had been 
driven homo some time before, was turning her opportuni- 
ties to good account in making arrangements for tlio super- 
intendence of tlio Lawrcnco Asylum ; and he was most 
anxious to join her. Moreover, the Governor-General, now 
Lord Hardingo, was turning his face homewards, and had 
asked Lawrence to accompany bun. Thero was no man in all 
India whom that fine old soldier more admired or more 
trusted 5 no one beyond his own family circle whom he more 
dearly iovecL Tlio affection was reciprocak If inducement 
had been wanting, tho invitation thus given to Lawrence to 
become tlio travelling companion of lus honoured cliief, would 
have rcndercil tho measure of his temptations irresistible. As 
it was, liis senso of duty, his strong conjugal affection, and 
his devotion to tho best of leaders, all lured him away for a 
timo from tho destroying climato of tho East. Tlio great year isjs. 
of revolutions had dawned upon Europe when Hardingo and 
LaviTcnco traversed tho Continent and confronted the first 
gatherings of tho storm. Bat without accident or inter- 
ruption they reached England — to tho younger man almost a 
new, and quite a strange world, for Iio bad not seen it sinco 
Ills boyhooil, and ho ^vas then in his forty-second year. 

Then) were tho<o who, then seeing him for the first time, vi-u to 
were struck by tho rcmarkablo simplicity and nnworldlincss 
of his character, ^0 man ovct: cared less for external ap- 
pearances. Tlicro was no impatience, no defiance of tho small 
conventionalities of life, no studied eccentricity of any kind, 
but liis active mind, ever intent upon great realities, overleapt 
tho social surroundings of the moment. I well remember 
how, on tlio day after his arrival in London, as wo walked up 
llegenl-strect together, and met tho usual afternoon tide of 
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well-dressed people, lie turned upon mo an amused and puzzled 
look, and saying, witli a Immorons smile, that all those fine 
people must look upon him as “a great guy,” asked if there 
was any place near, at Avhich he could purchase an overcoat or 
cloak to hide the imperfections of his attire. It had dawned 
upon him that in his antiquated frock-coat, and the old grey 
s epherd s plaid crossed over his chest, ho was very much un- 
lils .0 other people ; and as a fo^ paces onward brought us in 
front of Nicol’s great shop, he had soon exchanged his platd 
or a fashionable paletot, and asked mo if that was some- 
thing more like the thing?” I do not think that he cared 
much more for titles than ho cared for dress. When, shortly 
after his return to England, tho Queen, on the recommenda- 

Hardinge, appointed him a Snight Commander 
of the Bath, though he rejoiced, as a loyal and devoted subject, 
in hi8 sovorei^’a recognition of the work he had done, he ap- 
peared to be in no hurry to adopt the new prefix to his name, 
but rather to cling to lus old designation of « Colonel Law- 
rence. For general society ho had no taste, and he was 
g , therefore, to escape from the bustle and excitement of 
e capital, and to seek restored health in the countiy, and 
corapanionsliip of tho nearest and dearest of 

permitted to him to enjoy only a brief season of 
IRiS ^ ere tlio trees vrero baro in that memorable year 
dontlis n7i • ^ arrived from India which stirred tho voiy 
doina T},n prompted him again to be up and 

of tho BrifUl, ^ blaze. Tho forbearance 

tliorowaa an appeal to f“'W> “"d onco again 

When the first intellV ° ®tem .arbitrament of tbe sword, 
tlio miudcr of Vnn«i *** rebellion of Jloolraj and of 

London, Laivrcnco Anderson at MooUan readied 

papers and letters I Jmd groatlj excited, to ask Avhat 
expression of Ifis face ^ never forget tho 

now and then breaking inf ^'^Sorncss of lifg manner as, 
rcatl tho details winch emphatic comments, ho 

should have sent i^Vrthur place beforo him. “I 

hcadctl fellow, but full of ’ said; “a stcadv, cool- 
courage. Jol,„ nnj p j.^tf ,,cttle<l 
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it between ns before I left.” I wish I had been tltcro,” lio isis. 
added, “I would have gone to Mooltan after the outbreak 
IIo said that tlio place could not hold out against 
BrltL'h artlllci^* — in winch tho event proved that ho was 
wrong; and, judging only by the Umitcd intelligenco then 
before us, ho tliought tliat tlio rebellion would bo put doivn 
by tlio Siklis themselves, without tho help of our British 
troops,* But it soon became apparent tliat wo had not to 
contend with tho rebellion of a proWncial governor but witJi 
a rising of tho whole nation. 

Then Henry Lawrcnco felt tliat his proper place was where Ketiyn (o the 
tho war was ragingd Ho had not ret regained liis health, 

Loving friends and wise physicians alike counselled him that 
thoro was danger in a predpitalo return to India; but ho 
know that there would, have been greater danger in a pro^ 
tracted sojourn in England, for mactivo at such a time, Iw 
would have chafed himself to dcatli — beaten his very life out 
against the bats of his cage. Still it was a hazardous experi- 
ment upon tho physical capacities of his shattered frame; and 
when I bade liim farewell on the platform of tho Southampton 
Bailway, I felt that there was uothing, under Providence, to 
carry him through tha work before him but the invigorating 
and sustaining power of tho work itself, tho strong mind ro- 

* He iTTote tius also to me, on, 1 Cooit offering to at once. The/ 
think, the jUtemoon of the same da/: replied, p<iUl*l/ ignoring me, and leavioR 
“ 1 don't believe that a British wldier me t« act on my own judgment, as I 
triH leave Z^ore, and 1 am sure the/ iras on medical certzdeate. 1 iras dis- 
onght not to do so. The Sikhs and appointed, hnt perceived no hostility ia 
Politicals onghl to have it all to them- tte Court's act" This may be com- 
seives. . . . The fort, however strong pared with the faaons answer given to 
aghast Itimjit Singh, ironld not stand Sir Charles lleUalfe, on irhich 1 have 
three days against m even vnth nine- commented at page 433, vol. L The 
poimdeis. No intelUgenee has been re- Court were no “ respecters of persons.” 
ceived at the India Uou'e, aa I gather A very dlstiiigimhed member of the 
from a note of this morning from Iwd Indian aril Serrioi^ who had been 
Htrdinge.” ^ rriected for high office under the Crown, 

^ Lawrence hm^U haa told the told me of the disappointment which 
official hifWry of this— how ho was he experienced when, on tendering his 
“ permitted to ret^ to his duty” by resignahoa to the Court, he received In 
the Court of Directors. “ On the reply a letter baldly announcing that , 

breaking ont of the second Sikh war,” his rcrignation was accepted. Therewas 
he wrote to the Calodia fierier, IgM, nrither a word of regret nor a word of 
“ the President of the Board of Control, praiso in tho communication. Knowing 
desiring that I should se« the Duke of the general character of the Conifs 
Wellington, proenred me an audience. eonunacicaUons, I should have been 
It ended in hU Grace's saying that I frsat)/ aorprised if there* had been. The 
ought to return to the Punjab. I ei- Company was a good master, but very 
pressed toy readinesSi and wrote to the chary of gracious words. 
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pairing thowastoofthofceUo body, ^nd Eo it was. Before 
t 0 on of the year bo was at Mooltan, wbenco bo pushed on 
to tho camp of tlio Commander-in-Obiof, and arrived to see 
tbo d.sastrouB_ battle of' ChillianwaUab fought by the British 
an ikli armies.* He hold no recognised position there, civil 
or miitary, bufc he rendered, by his presence an important 
ser^ce to the State; for a few words spoken by him at the 
ng t time saved tlie military commander from committing a 
s upen ona error. After the battle, which both sides claimed 
0 are won, ^ Lord Gough proposed to withdraw his array 
some VO or six miles from tho scone of action, for the sake of 
obtaining better fodder for his cattle. Against this Hemy 
Lai^nce warmly protested, saying that if tho British feU 
back at such a time, even a single mile, tho Sikhs would 
acc^t the fact as an e^ddenco of our defeat, and take now 
ea and courage from our retrograde movements. Kay, 
end ef India to the other, 
a^ e English had retired beaten from the contest in con- 
j^on and dismay.^ Tliese arguments prevailed j the British 
r»niin on its old encamping-ground, and at worst it 

coidd only be said that there was a dra^ battle. 

of nJifr how tho errors and disasters 

Gon^l 7 ? retriovod by tho crowning action of 
tho feet of the Englisl. 
his TOst / Lawrence had by this time resumed 

great wort t^f * and plainly now there was 

wsultofconquosT? X immedlato 

General of India 1 r ^'ested with tho Governor- 

General. tlipro 7*t Galhousio was that Govomor- 

to tho itTon doubt of the answer to ho given 

drawn tho sword acjunet * Sirdars had 

of our half measures imod*’ proclaimed tho faihuro 

that thcro could ho biit ono ^ wore, it seemed 

BOO any otborpossiblo 

"f «■“ difficuJty than tbo annoxa- 

s ..... ™ ..-uv. 

Ihenewiof IhrctMuf-'j/iJ ’'"'"SM u*efal both at Moolun anil 

rapture of the lova to Commao<ler*b-Chitf." 
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ion of t!io Punjab; but among lluiso fow ^yas Hcnrj* Laiv- 1819. 
cnco. “lam porry,’’ lio wrote to mo from tbo Govomor- 
jcneraVs camp, “ that j'ou have talccn up tlio annexation err. 

[t may now, after all that bas liappcnwl, bo in strictness just ; 
but it certainly is not oxpccliont, and it is onlj' lately that I 
havo been able to bring myself to sco its justice.” But the 
Punjab was annexed; tbo ompiro of.Kunjit Blngb became 
British territory; and from that time tbo name of Lawrenco 
was indissolubly associated with tbo government of our groat 
now province. • 


Tho affairs of the Punj'ab wero now to bo administered The LaIi* re 
under tho Bupcrintcndcnco of n Board, of winch Sir Hcnij* 
Lasvronco was to bo President. Associated with him were tion. 
his brother, Mr. John Lawrenco, then n rising civilian on tbo 
Bengal Establishment, and Mr. Mansol, of tho saroo service. 

Under tlio controlling authority of tbeso nhlo and cxporioncod 
men were ft number of yoimgerolRcors of mark and likelihood, 
many of whom have since risen to distinction. Never was a 
difBcult task more successfully accomplished. All tlio turbulent 
elements of Pnuj'abco society wero now to be reduced to 
quietude and serenity j out of clinos yvas to bo evolved order ; 
out of anarchy and ruin, peace and prosperity. Since tho 
deatli of Bunjit Singh, there Iiad been no government in tho 
Punjab with the strong hand by whidi alono all classes could 
be kept in due subordination to each other; and tho soldiery 
had therefore been dominant in tbe State. Their power was 
now broken ; for tho most part, indeed, their occupation was 
gone. But henco tho danger of “ disbanded soldiers ; factions 
grown desperate;” and tho great question was how these 
pnetorian bands, and the Sirdars, or privileged classes, were 
to bo dealt with by the now Government. If there was ono 
man in tho country better qualified than all others to solve in 
practice that great quosticra, it was Henry Lawrenco; for 
with courago and resolution of Uie highest order, were com- 
bined within him tho largo sjTnpathy and the catholic tolera- 
tion of a generous heart. Ho could feel for those who were 
stricken down by the strong arm of tho stranger, even though 
they had drawn tlio sword against us — feel as a man may feel 
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1849. Tvhen another stronger than he cometh and takoth all that he 
hath. So he tried to deal tenderly with the Sikli chiefs in 
their fallen fortunes, ^d to provide honourable emplojuncnt 
for as many as .could* brought into tho service of the new 
Christian Government. "What ho did ia this way, and how 
ho wrought mightily to make British rule a blessing to tho 
people, may bo best told by himself, Whatsoever might have 
^ been his opinions on the subject of annexation, he said truly 
. ^thathe ‘‘had worked honestly to carry out the policy ordained.” 

* . many-sidedness of that work cannot be better illustrated 
' than by the following extract from a letter he wrote to me 
rom Lahore, after he had been for some three years at tho 
* head of tho Board of Administration. In it we see epitomised 
a history of British progress in the East — wo sco the manner 
in which men reared under that great “ monarchy of tho middle 
c Msea, wliich so long held India as its own, ‘did, by dint of 
a bcnovolence that never failed, an energy that never tired, 
mid a courage which never faltered, let what might bo the 
culties to be faced, or the responsibilities to be assumed, 
of thowo iT ° which are the historical wonders 


It has been our aim,” wrote Sir Hemy Lawrence, after 
^17!!? account of tfio machinery of .administration, “to 
as vf>f natives of the Punjab as possible into office ; but , 
will? Crt ^P'hih Work, as tho Punjabees are not acquainted 
much ^ i^cs, which are mifortunately thought too 
■\Vo wUl/ + 1 imppUy not bo much so as in tho Provinces. 

Tstronl 

police, and a i “ vigorous, though unintcrfcnng 
are, therefore t^ubI • in all civil and other cases. Wo 

''as for 8everarycrre”a*7. ^®™nuo Survey (you know I 
Settlement. ‘Wq i,-„_ \ i^onuo surveyor) and tho Pevised 
tho first year wo hancod*” down all tho Dacoits. During 
time, and thereby six and eight at a 

more mro than in any pnrt'*rT*v*'*^°*^ Dacoltoo is now 
not been so successful or ^ justice >vo h.avo 

JVO nrc Ktrivliig l,ard Jo erimo, bat 

homo to the i>oor. Ijj matters, and bring justice 

canal, with four creat J>ball have a pplondid 

Mooltan, and in two veara down to 

*uall have a magnificent trunk 
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road to Peshawtir, aud in oveiy direction \ro aro making 
cross-roads' (in the Lahore district tbcro are oigJit hundred 
miles of ncvr road), and in many quarters small inundation 
canals have been opened out or old«nes repaired. Colonel 
KapicT,* OUT civil engineer, is our great man in this depart- 
ment. The defence of tho frontier alone has been no small 
■work, considering wo havo done it in spite of Sir Charles 
Kapicr. IVo have raised five regiments of as'fine cavalry as 
any in India, and as many corps of splendid infantry, also six 
regiments of very good military police, and two thonsand 
seven hundred cavalrj' police in separate troops. Tlies© irre-'' 
gnlars and military police have kept tho peace of the countrj* ; 
the regulars being in reserve. Tlierc arc, besides these, the' 
ordinary Tliannah police, employed as detectives and on ordi- 
nary occasions. They may aoiormt to six thousand men. 
Not ono shot has been fired tcUhtn tbo Punjab since annexa- 
tion. Tho revenue has been reduced by tho summarj- assess- 
ments about tliirty lakhs, or twenty-fivo per cent., on the 
■rvholo; v.'irj-ing from five and ten to fifty per cent. Tlio 
poorer dasses liavo reason to bo thankful i?ot so tlio sirdam, 
and those who used to get employment under the Durbar. 
Of these, hundreds, perhaps thousands, aro out of employ. 
Liberal life-pensions havo been granted; but still there is 
distress in the higher circles, especially where parties were 
connected uitli tlio outbreak. Li tho Punjab there is not 
much lo«s than twenty-fivo lakhs of jaghcer, nearly all of 
■which has been inquired into and reported. In this depart- 
ment wc lia^u done more in three years .than ■was done in fifty 
years in tbo North-West Pro-doccs. Perhaps I expedited 
matters by prohibiting in tho Cis- and Trans-Sutlej in 1846 
any resumption until the case was reported and orders issued. 
This was reversing what soino of our officers wished, viz. first 
to resume and then to inquire, perhaps ten or twenty years 
aftciwanls I o have planted Uiousands of trees, so that in 
a few years the reproach of want of verdure will bo wiped off. 
Serais are at ovciy stage on our new main roads, and police 
ports at every two or tlirec miles. Wo aro inquiring into 
education, and haiu got up n good English and s-omacular 
school at Umritsur, whero one hundiod and sLvty boys and 

• Now (ISCC) Sir Rob«rt Cc*aBitBd«-In-Cliietet UieBomUy .Wmr. 
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men attend, many of whom already speak and ■uTito English. 
I am vorj’ anxious to extend vernacular education, and to 
educate Punjabcos for thq pnblic sor\’ico, for engineering, and 
for medical and surgTcal offices. ... I have been twice all 
round the Punjab, visiting every station, and staying at each 
a few days. I have not missed one ; and though I have not 
travelled in tho usual stylo of ^dian governors, or .indeed in 
the style of most Collectors, I have managed to see every- 
tning, from tho bottom of tho salt mines at Pindadun-khan 
and ICohat, to Ladakh and lahardo, on Gholab Singh’s northern 
frontier. Each year I have travelled three or four months, 
each day riding usually thirty or /brty miles, with light tents, 
and Bometimea for days with none at all. Tims I last cold 
weather rode close round all tho frontier, visiting every point 
of interest, and all our posts, small and great, and riding 
^remgh most of tlio passes, from Huzara, by Yujufryo, 
Peshawur, Kohat, and the Der^at, down to tho Sindh 
^ order. Each day wo marched fifleen or twenty miles, send- 
ing tents on direct to the next groimd, and ourselves riding 
ong circuits, or from the new gromid visiting points right or 
eft. At stations, or where anything was going on, we halted 
one, two, or three days, visiting the public offices, gaols, 
bazaars, ^c., receiving visitors of all ranks, and inspecting 
wV regiments and police, and receiving petitions, 

were a daily occurronco, Bometimes a couple of 

ho fin’i in* Whatever errors have been committed,” 

“have 1 ®karacteristic frankness, m the samo letter, 
soon j think, from attempting too much— from too 

the Enrrlish in T *1- indeed, was an error into which 

at timet -when it* especiaUy 

usages only nnmixed evil systems and 

Upon such men as Hon..,, t 

, j La'vrence, work of tins kind had 

much tu^d noted here that be haa himacU 

nrofitlhlT^ *1 K> “ yiRoronn defence of hl» a.l- 

wrCn^"5^ ATolume^M in reply to aomc objurga- 

thU 5?^.”'™""mta of Chatice and William 

1. no AdmioUtralJan. Theta appeared, ttUU bta name 


■encc'i career «;(h t*>9 Calai/ta J!ev!ev>, 

more famtlior l, T®!* ! and ia full of Inlcrcatln); 
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ever a bracing and invigorating effect. Ho conld toil early and 1849 — 52 . 
late, so long as ho was conscious of the ability to do good, and 
cotdd feel that ho was in his right place. But even whilst ho 
was thus taking stock of .past and ^imating fnturo bene- 
ficences, a heavy cloud was rising which soon overshadowed 
the serenity of his mind- Although never perhaps had a little 
band of English administrators done so mudi good witliin so 
short a space of time, there was something in tho machinery 
of tho administration which the Governor-General did not 
wholly like. He thought that it would be better if at the 
head of tho Government of tho Punjab there were, not a 
Board of three Commissioners, but a single Commissioner 
with undivided authority. Perhaps, if all the members of tho 
Board had been liko-minded, and tho image of their minds hail 
been a reflesdon of lua own, Lord Dalliousie might not have 
been so eager to change tho system. But there were funda- 
mental diversities of opinion omsomo important questions, and 
tho Board did not theroforo work verj’ harmoniously in itself, 
not in all respects concordantly with tho views of tho Geo-emor- 
Gcncrnl. Tho fact was, that tho chivalrous spirit of Henry 
Lawrence was grieved by tho prostration of tho Sikh nobility 
and tho ruin of the privileged classes, and that ho was fain to 
lend them, when ho could, a holplng hand in tho hour of their 
need. And ho (lid so j too liberally to gain the full concuironco 
of his brother, or tho approval of Lord Dalliousie. Hie con- 
flict in sucli a case as this ts commonly between tho head and 
tho heart. Henry Lawrence felt, Lord Dalhotisio thought; 
tho ono s^unpatliiscd, tlio other reasoned. It is doubtless an 
evil of no small magnitude, that when by tho strong arm of 
conquest, or by tho more dolicato manipulations of diplomacy, 
wo gain \>osfo-sion of an Indian principality, we find ourselves 
with tlvo entito vc«^ponsii»Utics of tho government on our 
hands, and yet, owing to tho number of importunate claims 
to bo hcaird, and vested interests to bo considered, only, if wo 
aro compassionate, a portion of tho revenues at our disposal 
for puri>o«cs of administration. To liavo money in tho treasur^- 
is to have tlio means of doing good; and it was argued, with 
some sliow of reason, that it ^vas not right to injuro tho many 
for tho Ijcncfit of tlic few. If go mu(di revonuo were alionatwl 
in the shape of grants of rent-free land, or pecuniary pensions, 

^2 • 
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the amount must ho made good from some source or other— 
either from the particular revenues of the province, or from 
tho general revenues of the empire. The tax-pa^ung com- 
munity, somewhere or other, must suffer, in order that a 
liberal provision may bo made for the old aristocracy of the 


laud. Thus Mr. John Iiawrence argued; thus Lord Dal- 
housie argued. Moreover, with tho latter it was a great 
point to prove that the Ptmjab was a profitable possession. 
But Henry LauTouce could sympathise with all closes ; and 
he could plainly see that, even on economical grounds, it is 
sound policy, on tho first establishment of our rule in a new 
coimtrj’, to (jonciliate tho native aristocracy'. “ So many over- 
thrown estates,” says Bacxm, so many votes for troubles.” 
Internal peace and order are economical in tho long run, 
though the contentment to which they are duo bo purchased 
in the first instance at a high price. This was tho great point 
on which the brothers differed. Lord Lalhousio sided with 
John. "When, therefore, the Board of Administration was 
sentenced to death, it was plain that Lord Dalhousle desired 
to place the supreme direction of affairs in the liands of tho 
civilian, and to find a place for the soldier in another part of 
tho country. 

Henry Lawrence, therefore, oficred to resign; John Law- 
rence did tho same. The Governor-General unhesitatingly 
chcjse tho latter, as the fitter agent of his policy; and the 
elder brother was appointed to represent British intercssts in 
the States of Eajpootana. Lord Dalhousie endeavoured to 
reconcile Henry Lairrencc to this decision, by saying that 
1 10 time had arrived when the business to bo done was rather 
that of evil »dm.m.tmlion ttn„ of maitory or political govom- 
1 a ol S “'"‘.’.“’'"'■o™. kh Itad Mlocted tho cmUaii. Bat 
that -vva. fo't •** ^ fetr venom to tho poisoned dart 

of civil .• ho Baid, “ after twenty years 

offlojJ.eld np'as™-anl’in™*''ri‘"* '’'■“7®“'* of civil 

liortl DalhfinaiA «..ii 4 o biiowlcdgc. . . . As for what 
mysolf hy hard tvorh ^ *'-ad tho host sort. I trained 

onices, T^ithont help.’^l^^Jf "f" 

Tor ycarsadndgo,!;'M.^i:St::rc^.s;:7L 
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Clucf Commissionor, for five years President of tlio Board. I 185 S. 
am at a loss to know what details I have yet to learn.” But 
altliougli ho never ceased to feel that a great injustice had 
been done to him, ho wia sustained by that high sense of 
duty which was the guiding principle of his lifo ; and ho took 
largo and liberal account, with all thankfulness, of tho many 
blessings vouchsafed to him — tho greatest of all being that ho 
was so blessed in his domestic relations. 


So Henij’ La^vreneo turned his back upon tho Punjab, and Eajpooiana. 
set forth on his way to Bajpootann. Onco within tlio Eajpoot 
territory, ho began his work. “ On my way from Lahore,” 
ho wrote to mo, “ I went about right and left, paying flying 
visits to the chief cities of Rajpootana, as Joypoor, Joudlipoor, 

TJln*ar, Bhurtporo, &c., and have tlicrcby been ablo to sit 
down c^uictly hero over sinco. On my rapid tonr I visited, to 
tho surprise of tho Rajahs aud political agents, nil tho gaols, or 
dons c^od gaol«, aud, hy describing them sinco, I havo got 
Romo hundreds of wretches released, and obtained better 
quarters and treatment. In tho matter of gaol disciplino (ho 
North-M’^est Provinces aro behind tho Punjab, and oven thcro 
ever)' stop taken by mo was in direct opposition to almost 
ever)* Ollier authority.” Tlicro was mucli work of nil kinds 
to bo done in Rajpootana — much of it ver)’ up-hdl work. 
Traditionally tho Rajpoots wero a bravo, a noblo, a chivalrous 
raco of men, but in fact thero iras but litllo nobility left in 
them. Tlio strong hand of tho British Government, whicli 
had yielded them protection and maintained tliem in peace, 
had eiion atixl and enfeebled tlio national clmractcr, and had 
not nurturcsl tho growth of any better qualities than tho«o 
which it had subtlned. Tlioy hail coascil to bo a raco of 
svarriors, and had bcconio a raco of dobaucliees. Sunk in 
sloth, gnevoiL'ly addicted to opium, they wero not to Lo 
rou«cil to cncrgi‘tic exertion of any kind; and wliero utter 
stagnation was not apparent, lljo tendency both of tho govern- 
ments ami of tho |K?oples was towanls gradual retrocesMon in 
all tlwt <l<no{o<l cnliglitenrncnt and civilkation. Ifow to deal 
with the*e ltnji>oots vas a problem which had pcrploxixl 
Itritbh »tate*‘incn before the daj*« of IIoiitj’ LauTonco ; and 
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t. although ho now addressed himself to its solution with all the 
earnestness of his nature, bo was obliged to confess that he 
made little progress. “ As is usual with me,” ho wrote after 
he had been some time in Rajpootana, » it has been a year of 
labour, for liore I havo had everything to learn. Heretofore 
I have had chiefly to do with one, and that a ne;v people; 
lero I have twenty sovereign States as old as the sun and 
moon, but with none of the froshnoss of oithcr orb. My SiMi 
^ponence gives me very littlo help, and my losWenco in 
^opa^ scarcely any in dealing with the petty intrigues and 
loolisti pride of these cifoto Hajpoots.” “ You aro right,” ho 
wrote to mo in Juno, 1854, “ in thinking that the Bajpoots 
™ a dissipated, opium-eating race. ' Tod’s picture, Iioworcr 
1 may ha\o applied to tlio past, was a caricature on the 
present. Tliero is litUo, if any, truth or honesty in them, 
ana not much more manliness. Every prmcinaJity is more 
^trouble. Tho Princes encroach, or tiy to encroaolj, 
on tlie Thakoors, and the latter on tho sovereigns. We alone 
iicep tho peace. Tlie feudal system, as it is called, is rotten at 
tiio core. In tho Korowly succession case, I told Government 
lftnc« present rules, no State in Rajpootana cotJd 

r?- ^7 treaties and' past 

low I by no means agree with Colonel 

aniinv a?*/ be worth wlulo to 

ourselves Far otherwise; if wo could persuade 
pay very common-Bcnso rules they would 

honcstl? and that tv«°£ui bo dealt with 

■\Vo have no ri->lit « li *0 l^cop them straight, 

stnntly now desires to h newspaper con- 

wero not wise j but most tniaties. Some of them 

thought very advantnccon'JT* 

now that ■vvo aro stronensr ♦ "^ould ho outrageous, 

gross misgovcmnnmt Was thorn. Our remedy for 
Calcutta Jtnicui nine years article on Oudo in tlio 

porarily or oven pennanentf^* 

man hccauso ho Bpenda I.U J' ° “o rifjht to roh a 
ill treats his iica^antiT "W badly, or oven hccnu«o ho 

‘ without putting tho rent* nnd help Uio latter 

’ Tbem wore •errS"’, 

• • ho especially addressed 
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liimsolf at tliis time, one tho abolition of widow-burning in *854. 
Rajpootana; and tho other, a tliorough reformation of tJio 
prison-discipHno of tho States, wliich was then an offonco to 
humanity. On tho first subject, I had ^^’rittcn to him en- 
closing a letter which my clear friend, Jolm I/iidlow, who had 
over been most earnest in tbo good cause, bad addressed to 
me, and I bad invited La^vronco'8 ojnuions on tbo subject, well 
knowing, bowever, that ho needed no external influences to 
incito him to strenuous action in siidi a cause. “Tliank 
you,” ho wrote in reply, “ for Colonel Ludlow’s letter about 
Suttee. It is very interesting. Strange enough, I did not 
know that four out of five of tho States mentioned had not 
put down Suttee. Tliis office was in such frightful danfusion, 
that there is oven still somo difficulty in finding out what 
has been done. I have nearly completed tho arrangement of 
tho hooks and papers on shelves, and indexed tho former, and 
liad lists of tho latter made. Until I catno all were stowed 
away in beer-hoxes, &c., all sorts of things and papers mixed 
together, and the mass of boxes left at Ajmeer while the 
agent to the Governor-General was usually hero or elsewhere. 

Last month I circulated a paper calling for information as to 
what had been done in every Principality about Suttee. 1 
was induced to do so by tho Maharana of Oodej-poor ignoring 
tho fact of anything having been cfiected at Jcypoor; and 
by a Sutteo haring recently occurred in Banswara, and seven 
, in Slallanoe, .a piirgunnah of Joudpoor (Slanvar), which has 
been under our direct management during the last twenty 
yeare. TTith all respect for Colonel Ludlow, I think we 
now fairly do more than he suggests. Tvrenty years ago the 
case might ha %'0 been different, but wo are now quite strong 
enough to officially denounce murder throughout Hindoostan. 

I have acted much on this principle. Without a word oa 
the subject in tho treaty wiUi Gholab Singh, I got liim in 
1S46 to forbid infanticide, Suttee, and child-selling. Ho 
issued somewhat qualified order without much hesitation, 
telling mo truly he was not strong enough to do more. We 
were, however, strong enough to seo that his orders were 
acted on, and Suttee is now tdmost unknown in the northern 
lulls. I do not remember above two cases since 184(5, and 
in both tlio estates of offenders wrau resumed. I acftcd in ^ 
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the Eamo manner, though somewhat against Sir E. Shake- 
spear 8 ■wishes, in the first instance, in the Mallanco cases ; 
hut on the grounds of the whole body of Thakoors haying 
since agreed to consider Suttee as murder, and having also 
consented to pay two thousand rupees a year among them as 
the expense of the local management (which heretofore feU 
on ovemment). I have backed up Shakespear’s recom- 
men ation that the sequestered ■villages should be restored, 
parties have been in confinement several months. Tlie 
oudpoor punishment for Suttee w'as a fine of five per cent, 
on one year’s income, which was ehoer nonsense, and could 
never have stopped a single Suttee. Banswara has also been 
under our direct management for the last five or six years, 
.owing to a minority. The people pretended they did not 
^ow Suttee had been prohibited. The offenders have been 
conhned, and I have proclaimed tliat in future Suttee will bo 
wnsi ered murder. Jeypooris my most troublesome State, 
iho Durbar is fall of insolence. We have there interfered too 
u ^ud too little. Men like Ludlow would get on ^vell 
enough through their personal influence at such a place ; but 
e present agent, though a well-meaning, wcU-odncatetl man 
TT opinion, rather a hindrance tliau a 

^ seems not to have a shadow of influenco, and lets 
vet it without an effort at amendment. And 

Henrv without offence, to give hints and help,” 

such as ^ strong fooling of compassion, 

prbon^™ ^ Howard’s heart, for the watched 

'=>as-'':ficaUorSthcr*'or^ .toother in tlio gaols, without 
oven of different Boxes. « T of different degrees or 

“ hy simply, durinr. « “ ^ matter of gaols,” ho MToto to 
gaol, and on mv arrivoTi going ouco into every 

» circulnr, year iin'tiiig 

tioniiig names) IluuTseon 1” gaols (without lucn- 

to beneficent mlcrs rcvoli*»r^^ •**ghU that must, if knorni 
suggested tlLit all Princes wl****i^***^”^* d tlioreforo 

somewhat to the followinir gaols should give orders 

men and women apart • ^^^‘’‘’•^oation, bo ns to keep 


ones; tried prisoners ofiendora from iiiiiior 

svadi, Ac. (kc. Well in iti.. **** ventilation; places to 
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got- favoiirablo finswcsrs from almost all; and heard that in 1855—56. 
Boveral places, mclading Jo}’poor, they proposed to build new 
gaols. At Oodo;) 7 )oor, my broUicr (George La^v^enco) told 
mo that thoy rolcasc<l two hundred prisoners on receipt of my 
circular, and certainly thoy kept none that ought to have been 
released; for wljen I Treat to OodojTXwr, last Febriia^', I 
foimd not a man in gaol hut murderers, every individual of 
•whom acknoTvledgcd to me his ofibnco as I walked round and 
questioned them. Tho Ihrrbars do not like theso visits ; but 
thoy aro worth paying at all risks, for a few questions to over}' 
tenth or twentieth prisoner gives opportunities to innocent 
persons to come forward and petition. No officer appears 
ever before to have been in one of theso dens.” 

But* altliough in these ancient Bajpoot States tliero was 
much room for tho exerciso of lus chivalrous bcnovolenco, ho 
did not greatly rejoice in tho office that ho held, and ho never 
ceased to think tliat he had been shelved.” "Writing to an 
old friend from Mount Aboo, ho thus unbTinlcDed himself : 

“ Tliis is really a lioavenly place ; Caslimoro and Nepaul in 
miniature. I ought to ho happy here, but I bother myself 
TT'Ith many tinngs present and past. Tho present are, that 
my Bajpoot chiefs aro verj’ foolish, and are runnmg their 
he.ids into tho annexation net; especially tho Oodoypoor 
people. I do not know wliich is most perverse and foolish, 
the Maharana or tlio chiefs. I Iiavo staved oft’ coercion 
hitherto ; but I fear it will eventually bo necessary, and, 
when onco begun, who knows where it will end ? I tell them 
all this daily, and point to tlio Punjab and Oudo, and show 
them that I am ready to undergo any labour for their benefit 
if they will act with me. But all aro full of spite. Tlie 
Maharana expects ns to put down the chiefs, and at tho same 
time •will not do them tho commonest justice. On tlio other 
hand, many of tho ciiiots aro most contumacious. TIio Joypoor 
Eajah is, I think, tho best of the kin^, and he might have 
been mado a very good fcUoTV had ho been tolerably educated. 

.... My past troubles refer io Iiord Dalhousie’s treatment 
of mo after my six years’ successful administration of tho 
Punjab, whore he and his clique strive to ignore me and my 
doings. Bothering myself on these matters is all very foolish 
on my part. If from one man I liaT-u received less than my 
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5. doserfs, I have from many bettor men received more than was 
my ue, an in my private relations I iiavo been blessed as 
few men have been. ^ I l,ope to see you by April or May. I 
lave ma e up my mind that, all being quiet, I will go homo 
nest March for abc or ten months, according to the leave I 
can get. My health is better than it used to be, but I am 
getting ^^wn out, and cannot stand the heat and exertion as 
use w on I had moro definite illness. My eyes, too, are 
ai ng a good deal. I shall bo glad of a little rest, and the 
opportunity of seeing you and other friends, and of intro- 
ducing AlJck to India. How long I may remain in India, if 
ve 0 return, will depend on circumstances j but at present 
^ lave no vision before me of the few acres that you tell me 
, 0 content you j though, curious enough, I was told 
'cry ate y by a friend that sho bad left me her best farm, in 
England, in her mil. But I must confess the 
„ a eful ftet, I am a discontented man. I don't want 
money. I have moro than ample. You know how simple 
re my tastes, how few my wants. WeU, I Lave two laklis 
auilTl ’ children has 5000/., 

I l^ardly care to 

desire therefore, is not my aim, but I do 

On thU n ^ V Eord Dnlhousie. 

Ind Lo i ^ I J^avo gone to Oudo 

laboureaXc°51r’ “■'’'-S'; 

Lahoro nearly did "ould Lave killed me, as those at 

your silence as to 

country. Tlio m serious intentions against that 

Ilussia to do bo. ° ^ the more wo must expect 

swalloAv up ovcn'thin*» * T *°* ft our destiny to 

or rather our duty to ft considered our destiny, 

Scnimporo weekly nanc^**! 

Ijord Balhouslo’s ormin » i'° of India, which was 

13 a perfect ‘Filibuster’ ai** with groat ability, 

eJover article on the duty of ‘^"*'1^. ““"ihcr — '> 

jaghrers, Lo. &c” ^ * ®hsorh«,g native State; 
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never toon good in India, sickened and died. It Tvas a heavj', 1856. 
a cntsliing blovr ; and, tUongli ho bowed himself rt^iguedly to 
it, '^tho differenco” was keenly felt by him in cvorj'honrof 
his life. Tho loss of his helpmate preyed upon his spirits, 
and sorely affected his healtlu In his affliction, ho sometimes 
turned for relief to the tliought of his.children, and meditated 
a visit to England to embrace them tbero ; at other times ho 
tiimetl to contomplato tho ^t)nt restorative of strenaoas .action, 
ami longed for same now field on which to exercise his manly 
energies, and in the proud Eatisfiiction of duty dono to find 
some solace for his pr^^•ato griefs. Ho hoped that tho annexa- 
tion of Oudo would afford him jnst tho exciting work tliat ho 
coveted. So, when Sir James Ontram was driven home by. 
failing health, ho oflered to take hU place at Lucknow. But^ 
tho ofier camo too late. A civilian liad boon appointed to tho 
po>.t ; and so Sir llcnr>* La^vronco fell back upon tho altcma- 
tivo of a visit to England; and ho \vas about to carry tl»o 
d(r*Igu into execution, when a succession of circumstances 
arrested tho lioinow.ird movement 

In iho month of Augu«t, a report reached liim that his 
hrothcr John, tho Chief Commi«sioncr of tho Punjab, had 
cxjuxs*<xl his dc>iro to take a furlough to England for tho 
Ijcncfit of his hcaltli. TIic rumour turned tho tljoughts .md 
desires of Henry Hawrcnco into a new ciirrent. Ho liad 
never c«isod to wi«h to return to tho Punjab, if oidy for a few 
inoi\tlis ; and now the opportunity appeared to lio before Iiim. 

So ho wrote a letter to tho Govcnjor-Gcnoral, Lord Gmnuig, 
making an offer of Ins services, and pointing out, at the s^imo 
time, that his brother, Gcorgo Lawrence, was tho fittest person 
to {.ucoixsl him in llajpootaiia. “ Somo montlus ago,” ho 
wrote, “ I mentioned to your Lordship that Lord Dalhousio 
had given mo leave to go homo for six monllis, early this 
year, on the terms of my brother, Colonel G. I.awTencc, 

Political Agent at 2Ceemucb, officinting for me, I u as pre- 
vented! going by tho un»cltlo.l state of affairs. I am, however, 
still anxious to go. I have only been eight montlis in England 
for twenfy-^ix year*, and my son wiU bo coming out in the 
Ci% il Sereic«> towanls the end of next year. I should like to 
ha\ i* a few months at homo with him and to bring him ouL 
I (hcTvfure l>og of yotir Lonlsbip tbo same favour that Ixml 
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over, bitterly tbo termination of so many years’ successful 
labour. I liavo not communicated with my brother about 
my present wish. Ho possibly may not desire to have mo as 
his locim teiieHS, under the impression that I would upset his 
arrangements. But my views and opinions are far different. 
On all largo questions, except annexation and the treatment 
of tlio native gentry, we were well agreed. My opinions are, 
that an officer officiating for another should mako as few 
changes as possible. I am sony to trouble your Lordship on 
personal questions, but I hope it will not ho considered an 
xmrcasonablo ambition that I should desire to return to a 
people among whom I spent tho best years of my life, and to 
a province where I lofl no enemy and many friends,” 

But tlio report of John Lawrenco’s intended visit to 
England was an erroneous ono j mid soon Honrj’ wrote again 
to tbo Governor-General, saying that ho had discovered itw.ns 
n mistake, and at tho end of tho year wrote again on' tho 
subject of his contemplated visit to England. “With your 
Iiiordsbip’fl permission,” ho s-aid, “I propose to avail myself 
of your sanction to proceed to England, and to leave Noomueh 
for that purpo«o on the Ist of Fehruarj*, so as to go by tho 
floamor on tlio Cth of March. My Iierdth has been for somo 
months so indifferent, that llirco doctors liavo given mo 
mcdic.al certificates, but I do not propose to remain in England 
Iwyond the end of autumn. Had my health been better I 
should have placetl myself at your Lordship’s disposal for 
Fon’ing toward<» ITcnit, if an army go in that dircetion, 
though I sincerely hope that no such step will bo taken. If, 
howTNcr, wc nmst give up our advantages of position, and 
sock tho Russians instca<l of letting them destroy them«clvcs 
in tho pa«*c^, wo need at any rate to send a ver)' different 
sort of .army from either tliat whidi went in 1838-39 or tho 
one of 1812. On this point, or rather on tho army question 
geumny, ns your Ixirddiip did me tho honour to n.«k my 
opinion when in Calndta, 1 Iwg to say tlmt I am tho author 
«if tho two articles in tho Ca/cuftq 7?mne of 3Iarch and 
fs>pt<'mlx:r la'.t, tho fir<t on tlio ‘ Indian Army,’ the otlior on 
‘Army Rcfiirm.’ Tlio quotion i< ©no I Jjavo Jong Jiad at 
lu'Ort* and l<X)k on it as the vital one of otir Indian Empire.” 
TliH was Avritten on tho day after Cliri^tmaa ; hut the new 
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}ca^A^n3 only a fow weeks oM wlicn tlio contomplated vHi'fc 
to England was abandoned, and Ilenrj' LanTonco turned Ins 
thoughts towanls a now Held of Lcjioficcnt labour. 

Tho administration of Mr. Jackson in Ondo was not suc- 
wssful. A man of undoubted ability and unquostionod in- 
tcgrjty, ho wanted temper and discretion ; moreover, ho 
wanted sjunpatliy; so ho quarrelled with his subonlinatcs, 
and failed to conciliate tho privileged cI.^ssc 9 , whom it was 
tho inovitablo tendency of tho introduction of British ndo to. 
impoverish and humiliato, and who ought to have hecn dealt 
with gontly and gcncroiLsIy in their misfortunes. So after a 
while Lord Canning, seeing that affairs wero rapidly drifting 
from bad to worse, removed Mr. Jackson from tlio Oiido 
Commissionership, and otfered tho post to Sir Henry Law- 
rence. • 


Ho eagerly aocopted tho offer. ‘‘I am hononred and 
gnvtifiodj” lie wrote to Lord Canning, “by your kind letter 
ot the Otli, this day received. I am quite at your Lordship’s 
senuce, and will cancel my leave and'movo to Lucknow at a 
ay s notice, if you think fit, after this c-xplanation, to* appoint 
X Ebden) thinks better of my 

PfL n other doctor; three other doctors, whom I 

♦rt t f I came hero, replied that I certainly ought 

this station say ‘the 

mo well ^ Ebdcii and Dr. Lo^vnde3, who hotli know 
in 1 constitution lias that elasticity that, 

able to hold^our^'^ ^ ^ 

or more miles durJnn. several times, ndmg tlnrty 

day or night, sometimes 'wtT^’ T'' 

for twelve or fifteen hours 

not yet oppress me, R f * time. Work, therefore, does 
elbowed out of tbo pm' i since I was so cavalierly 

ofmyhodlh. Tour even to tho injury 

relieved my mind on that * haudsomc letter^ has quite 
explanation, you tliink fit ^ repeat that if, ou this 

read}', and can ho tliero Oude, I am quite 

your tclegrapluc reply. IfS. receiving 
for a couplo of inontlw in Balwloor will lot mo go 
’ ® not Weather, to a point of 
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1857. tlio powth of tlio relcllion, which wm (hen Btriking dcct 
root in (ho soih In other parts of the counti^' tho tiisaficctioii 
which was cdhhiting itself in tho spring of 1857 might ho 
nouiing more than militatj mutiny — a mere professional 
• agitation, accidental, superficial; hut in Oudo there w.as 
small likelihood of its stOj)ping short of a national insur- 
rection. Firstly, it was plain that tho introduction of British 
ru 0 had turned against us all tho great territorial chiefs — 
cudal barons with largo bodies of armed followers — and all 
10 once-powerful classes which had been maintained in wealth 
and hixury by tho Court of Lucknow. It was plain, also, that 
1 10 disbanding of tho old native army of Oudo had scattered 
over tho country largo numbers of lawless and desperate men, 
English usurpation. But plainest of 
a 1 uns tho fact, that a largo proportion of tho Sepoy army of 
cngal was dramr from tho small yeomanry of Oudo; that 
10 proWnco was indeed tho great homo of our native goldieiy, 
an< that m every Tillage tlicro wore numerous families sure to 
sj^pathise \7ith tho malcontents, and to aid tho efforts of 
eir sons and brothers in tho Company’s Army. 


State of tlie 
®*poy Army, 




ere was no subject of which Sir Henry Lawrenco hat 
roore— nouo in wluch he took a deeper or more 
For than the condition of tho Sepoy army, 

the vainly, against 

said to 1 ■ ^ system, and vaticinating evil, often, as he 

contents I'n And now that the palpable dis- 

»1» he '7ere flllbg dl men with 
swing him the Governor-General, 

he wrote on May Ist recently, 

state of the armv AT T deceived many letters on the 
feeling not to the' cart° d attribute the present bad 

but to a pTcttv j- other specific question, 

Government, many recent acts of 

ccndiarles. This is mv* ° skilfully played upon by in- 
man of consequence he Sepoy is not tho 

other reasons, becauso eadi dislikes annexations, among 
widens his sphere of serwi P^'O'^mco added to the empire 
®®» and at tho same time decreases 
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Ilnnlrngo s ami Dalliousio's nttcntion to tlio fact, and more 
especially to tlio point that Jemadar’s pay, though lie h 
a commifsioned ofTiccr, second in rank to tlio highest, is only 
twonty-four rupees a' month, or less than thirty pounds a 
year, while the average ago of Jemadars in the Bengal army 
is not less than fifty. Hio pension rules are, perhaps, the 
greatest -of all tlio grio\'anccs. No soldier in the Bengal 
armj can retire after any length of sorvico, until ho is in- 
capacitated by ill-health. Bccontly the rules liavo been made 
more stringent, and scores of men sent up to Committees 
have been rojected. Last week I saw in the 13tli Native 
^fantry liospitnl a Havildar, a fine fellow in his youth, who 
lad been for years a leper, and another who had been for nine 
months quite lame. TIteso two are and havo been in liosjiital 
Binco they returned a month ago from tho Cawnporo Com- 
mittee. The regimental autliorities think them useless as 
so lors, yet tho rulos of tlio Sorvico oblige tho Committee to 
send them back to engendor <liscontcnt, and to burthen tho 
tinanccs, and to encumber tho reglmeut. Some months ago I 
wote officially from Aboo about tho hardship of the invalid 
ea on Irregulars. Yesterday ono of the Jodlipoor Legion 
Houbahdaxs was with me, a noble old fellow of fifty-two 
T two days before a moro infirm Bouhalidar of 

1,: — ° forty years’ service, was also with me, on 

in ^^’Tve. Both these men ought to have been 

had ttiPv\ * ten years ago, and probably would have been, 

Jr ^ 

hailed with Fusion, after a certain service, would be 

. . . WMo-on 

in which ‘ ShU fv t a proof of tlie estimate 

mostrough_;nc£^?^;:^.^^> is held, even by the 

an invalid Sonlahdafofdhr^ 

With me for an hour or m I8th Native Infantrj’ was 

liim about- foreign servico^*^^ -^ong other matters, I asked ^ 
was invalided. "With a * about Aden, whence be 

restricted to three rallfma*^ ** horror he referred to being 
would prefer ono hundred n daily. I askod whether he 
Bfiroda (where ho had iii«f E * month at Aden to fifty at 
fever). Ho replied at onen < Wa”* 

» ifty at Barodn.’ I then said, 
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ono,’ or words to that effect. Another day I saw tho rcser \'0 
company of Artillery, a splendid set of fellows, in appearance, 
at extension motions ; tliat is, pohing about their arms and 
feet as recruits have to do, though tho majority are old soldiers, 
and many woro in our own ranis. Tims it is that pipeclay and 
over-drill tend to disgust them. T^vo hours ago Captain Car- 
negie came to toll mo that there has been a strong demonstra- 
tion against cartridges in the 7lh Oudo Irrogulars this morning. 
I hope and expect tho report ho lieard is exaggerated, bnt I 
tell it for his commentary. Ho also told of an intended meet- 
ing of traitors to-morrow night, and asked whctlier ho might 
put prisoners taken at such a meeting into gaol, as tho Kot- 
walle is not safe. Ho gave me, however, to understand that 
he considers the militaiy Police more safe thou the Irregulars. 
Tlio former are under their own bid officers (a single ono to a 
regiment), while tho Irregulars aro under now and young 
men. Now Captain Camcgio is an old interpreter, ant^ 
ciuartennaster of a native corps, and liad no hint from me 
of my opinion. Yet I am not sure ho is not right. The 
Police have had more duty, but less pipeclay and bother. The 
pay is the same. ... As far as I have ascertained, tho bad 
feeling, as yet, is diiefly among the Hindoo Sepoys. Doubt- 
ess it is their fear for casto that has been worked on. Major 
anks tells mo that three years ago, when tho education stir 
prevaned in Beliar, a Soubahdar of tho Body Guard seriously 
cons ted him as to tho report that all the semints of the 
fctate were to be made Christians, Thus, tho oldest and best 
amaoos aro easily moved j but if bad feeling extended to 
most Maliommedans would soon become the 

shin virulent mutineers. I will, as your Lord- 

mooted It ttio f ™ tho question nuich 

all in fiiTour of a freo°P^ Prevailing illsconlcnts. So was 
fc tho capeisl^Tf ‘‘ '-“7 

question tho Iionofits ,vl,id, ^ 
corid not help seoingSta^h'r 

sarily siTouolit unon l.v native mind was ncccs- 

posscssed by that Prei was’taT 

in no small measure derived from 
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tho Tvcapons placed in its hands hy tlio European Journals. On 
this subject ho emphatically declared : Whatever may bo tho 
danger from tho native Press, I look on it that tho papers pub- 
lished in our language aro much tlio most dangerous. Dis- 
affected native, editore need only translato as they do, ■vvitli 
or ■without .notes, or words of admiration or exclamations, 
editorials from the l^end of India (on tho duty of annexing 
every native State, on tho imhecility, if not wicskedness, of 
allowing a single Jaghoer, and of preaching tho Gospel, even 
hy commanding officers), to raise alarm and hatred in tho 
minds of all roUglouista, and all connected with native prin- 
cipalities or Jaghcers. And among tho above will be foimd a 
largo majority of the dangerous classes.** He then began to 
converse on tho levelling system, so mtich in vogue amongst 
us. “Wo measure,” ho said, “ too much by Engh'sh mlos, 
and oxpoct, contrary to all cxporienco, that the energetic and 
aspiring among immense military masses should like our dead 
lovol and onr arrogatjon to ourselves, oven wlioro tvo aro 
notorious imbeciles, of all authority aud all emolument. Tlieso 
Bontimonts of mine, freely expressed during tho last fifteen 
years, have done mo injury, but I am not tho less convinced 
of their soundness*, and that until wo treat natives, and 
especially native soldiers, as having mucli tho same feelings, 
tho same ambition, tho samo perception of ability and im- 
hocility as ourselves, 'wo slrall never bo safe. I do not ad- 
vocato altogether disregarding seniority, but I do wonder 
that Generals, Colonels, and Soubahdars should only as a 
rule bo men past work, ■who have never in their youth and 
cnorgj' been entrusted with power or responsibility. Also 
that wo should expect tho Sonbahdar and Jemadar tc bo 
content with sixty-seven and twesnty-four mpcca a month 
respectively, while in tho Civil Department their fellows, ten 
or twenty years younger, enjoy five hundrctl, si.v hundred, 
and oven a thousantl rupees, and while they themselves, if 
\mdor a iwtivo ruler, would ho Generals, if not Eajalis or 
No'vab*’. I have not seen original articles on the cartridge 
(picnion, but almost* every letter and article in tho English 
paj>crs regarding Barrackporc, Ambala, Srecrot, Burhamporo, 
and Dinaporo, have l)ccn translated. Tlio original articles .. 
chiefly refer to local grievances and personalities. The polities ^ 
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1857. oftlio editor aro to bo chJofly gntherod from pithy oxclama- 
tions, Ac., heading an article, as * How Good I’ ‘ 'Wonderful !’ 
‘Mutiny and more Fires 1’ with plentiful supply of the words 
‘ mutiny,’ ‘ disohedicnco,* * disturbance.’ I would not trouble 
any of them, but, with your Lordship’s permission, I think wo 
might squash half tho number, by helping ono or two of the 
cleverest with information, and oven with editorials and illus- 
trations. Dr. Ogilvio tells mo more tlian ono of tho English 
illustrated papers would, for a good purpose, sell cheap their 
half-worn plates. An illustnitc<l vernacular cleverly edited 
would tell well, and do good politically and morally. ’ I will 
bo glad of your Lotdsliip’s sanction to n trial, not involring 
above five thousand rupees, or five Inmdrcfl pounds. Of course 
would not appear, and I would use tho present editors — at 
any rate, try to do so.” 


‘lay. I8S7. fn,« . . 

rhe JiQtioy In ® Storm was now gatlicring, and Lawrence watched its 
^ude. progress with painful interest. He had long anticipated its 
coming, and insisted upon the wisdom of being prepared. Ono 
w 0 lad raown him well, and worked with liim for many 
foresiglit, says : « With nil his love 
or the people and their interwls, he felt that tho rule of 
■was only tolerated because they could not help 
vifrilimpl*^** TT- ^ Hecesslty for care and 

and what TT. constantly turned to tho subject, 

i;btr‘'rdw'':“ 

porieot aeonrity. “f 

noon, wliere there w ^ the parade-groiuid one after- 
recruits at drill, 1,0 hundred young Hindostaneo 

said to mo : ‘ Do vou ^ ®^opped, and pointing to them, 
my words, the Gwemm^t ^“9 young fellows? Mark 
their bre.ast, and unless cam ” young vipers in 

upon us.’ This was f|\-o v ** ~ken they will ono day turn 
tills ho never showed anv before the mutiny. With all 
their interests and feeling”* but over studied 

looke<l more tenderly ^d boro was.no one, indcetl, who 
"ith a dceiicr sense th,at upon thorn, or 

disc-emed might liavo l>ecn which ho So clearly 

'^r eil hy the observaneo of a 
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more generous policy than that which had recently found 1837 
favour in our eyes. Regarding the Sepoy as a ropre«cntatIvo 
man, the exponent of the feelings and opinions of extensive 
village populations, and most of all in the great province 
of Oudo, which he was then administering, ho felt strongly 
that in the event of aa outburst of the discontented soldiery, 
the rising must partake, moro or less, of the character of a 
nationrd revolt. Moreover, it was certain that, apart from 
all this, so many at the capital, who bad fattened on tbo 
extravagance and profligacy of the Court, had snifered 
grievously bv the coming of tho English, that a rebellion of 
the troops would be tbo signal for a dangerous rising in 
the city. 

"When, therefore, tho storm burst — and it was certain that 
a crisis bad arrived which would call forth all the energies of 
tho English in India for the mninlenanco of our dominion— 
thcro was no single point of danger to which men’s minds 
turned wlUi deeper anxiety than to Lacknowj bnt over this 
anxiety there came an inspiring feeling of confidence when 
they remembered that Henr)* Laxrrcnco was there. To tlie 
Governor-General this was an especial source of consolation. 

Ono of the earliest incidents of the military mutiny was an 
outbreak in an Irregular native regiment posted near Luck- 
now. "With this La^vrenoe had grappled promptly and vigor- 
ously, in a manner which hatl won general admiration. Lord 
Canning s.iwcJe.arly then tliat the right man was at tho point 
of danger; and when'La^vrcnco telegraphed to him, saying, 

“ Give me full militar)' authority; I will not use it unnec?es- 
sarily,” the Governor-General did not hesitate to place the 
chief direction of militarj* as well as of civil affairs in tho 
hands of the Commissioner. "With this full responsibility 
upon him, he moved freely and without embarrassment. He 
could look with tlie soldier’s and with the statesman’s eye at 
tho appearances heforo lilm ; and he was as competent to deal 
with details of military defence, ns to accommodate in other 
matters tho action of his government to tho political temper 
of tho times. Preparing to meet the worst emergencies that 
could arise, he prorideil for the security of the European 
garrison 3 'but ho cndeavourotl at tbo same time to conciliato 
till clashes, and c'pccially to wean the winds of the soldiery 
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from tlio npprclicnsions which l,ad iahcn pos8C5sion of them 
w,lh respect to the safety of their ccto. It wa, soon, i.ow- 
cver, apparent tliat nothing could ho dono hy exhortations or 
persuasions— by promises of rewards to tlio faitlifnl, or threats 
of punishment to the unfaithfid. Neither wonis, nor moiicv, 
nor dresses of honour could avail. Nothing hut the stok 
lear an tho strong arm could, under Providence, help tlio 

-bHglish in the oxtromitj of their need. 

As the montli of May — tlmt ill-omoncd month, ndiicli had 
seen tho sangninaiy outbreak at Meerut and tho great cala- 
mi y of tho Bcizuro of Delhi — ^ivoro to a close, appearances at 
u mow, and indeed all through the province, became more 
threatening. Ho had by this time dono all that could bo 
ono or the safety of tho people imdcr his caro j and beforo 
tuo month of Juno dan-nod upon him, he saw clearly the 
T 1 On tho 2f)th of May, writing 

•w r Canning, ho thus described Ins position: “I Jiai-o 
0 ramc rom VTiting, as I had nothing pleasant to say, and 
T^!nw “^“^5 and hourly 

tniw, positions aro now strong. In the can- 

nifir* ^ *'^*0 two hiindrod and seventy or so 

timft Vn 32nd, with eight gnus, could at any 

citv 'nf.a'V ^8'’’ native regiments, and both tho 

acalnst ^Incbco-Bliami positions are safo 

work'ialf! tlio latter quite so. But the 

Delhi tidings from 

day (29th^ t'i ® aro hottrly increasing. This 

y^29th) I had tidings of tho munler of a Tehsildar in ono 

^ “'’rtara and gura to (lie KpsI- 

amvin «t i ® w ™*» ‘“yaj “Look all the shot and BheU, and 

"'S <■"= 

ing, that saved l‘“nj»Dly speak- f ?. ^ ■ arranged for water 

son. But for hirw'V^T®"® eani- strengthened lha Uesideney; 

one would have tkat »« kn ' 1*'^°'’“ formed , cleared nway 

Uforeanron-fw^Jf^ .’’■reewcAa t>P to the Ito.- 

— belure tS • ''^***® P"*®*'*'lity «h “"'^*"sde every prcp-irution for 
't ^hen,yier the fight at 


he saw that It niieht li«^’“ -^“sknow, Chioi after the 

liii rlansfacionimli !**«“»«• Hebid **’® mutineers closed ii 

treavure from the“luv^i*" the ciTv^' “"f -rorulation of 

Sr^’of ^h*" 

«.ppli«of the Enr;pean^!;^^ha 
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(llroclion, and of tlio cry of * Islam,’ and tlio raising of tho 
gwn standard, in nnotlicr, 1 have also liad reports of dis- 
afiectiou in throo several Irregular corps. Ilitlierto tlio 
countrj* lias been quiet, and wo have playe<l tlio Irrogulars 
against tho liino regiraonts. But l*cmg constihdctl of tho 
same materials, tho taint is fast pon-ading them, and in n few 
weehs, if noC da\'s, unless Delhi l )0 in tho interim captnrctl, 
thoro will bo one feeling throughout tho army — a feeling that 
our piestigo is gone — and that feeling will bo moro dangerous 
than any other. Bcligion, fear, hatred, ono and all have 
their influences, but tlicro is still a reverence for tho Com- 
pany’s Ihbal. "VTlicn it is gone, wo shall have few friends 
indeed. TIio tono and talk of many have greatly altered 
within tho last few days, and wo nro now asked, almost in 
terms of insolence, whether Delhi is recaptured, or wlicn »t 
will be. It •was only just after the C.aubul massacre, and 
. when wo hesitated to advance tlutmgh tlie Kliybur, that, in 
my memon*, s\ich tono ever before pTC^•a 1 lod. Evciy effort 
should bo mado to recover Delhi. Tlw “ King” is a uaitclnvortl 
to Hahomedans ; the loss of a capital is a stigma on us, and 
to th«o are added the fears preTailing .among all classes 
rcfuirding religion. A native letter, recently sent to your 
Lordship by Colonel Colin Troup, from Bareilly, flurly depicts 
the feeling of tho better classes of natives, and especially of 
Bralimins. They think that wo aro ungrateful, and that wo 
no longer respect their religion or care for their interests, 
Tlicro is no positive ahiiso in that letter, whereas in all that 
are posted or dropped here the chief ingredients aro abuse and 
violence. ... Once Delhi is recaptured tho game will again 
bo in our own liands, if we play the cards with ordinary 
skill” 

He had not proceeded much further than tliis when stress 
of active husmess compelled him to break off, and before ho 
could complete tho letter tho native troops in flio cantonment 
liad broken into open mutiny. On tho evening of the 30th 
of ^ay, when Sir Henry Ifawrence and his Staff were at 
dinner, a Sepoy, who had previously been rewarded for his 
fidelity, msbod in and announced that thoro was a rising in 
the Lines. Xiawrenco at onco ordered out a party of Euro- 
peans, with some gun's, and sending for further roinforce- 
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men ‘nent down to the scene of the disturbance. Good 
execution waa^ done that night, and again on the following 
monung, against the mntineers ; and when Lawrenco again 

00 ■ up Is pen to resume the interrupted letter to tho Go- 

vemor- eneral, he spoke cheorfiilly of tho situation, saying 
that he thought matters were better than before. “ Press df 
wor , 16 wrote, “ stopped me here. Wo have since had 

le cmeuto which I have telegraphed. Wo are now posi- 
_ ive etter than we were. We now know onr friends and 
enemies, the latter beggars have no stomach for a fight, 
though they are capital incendiaries. . We followed them on 
un ay morning six miles, and only onco got within round- 
6 10 range. I went with a few horsemen four or five miles 
artlier ; we got sixty prisoners in all, and I am now 
horn and otiiers by three drum-licad courts-martial. Tes- 
or ay evening wo had several large gatherings in tho city, 

” . mght they opened firo on tho police and on a . 

1 8 of Iwgulars, Tho former behaved admirably, and 
iras le them well } killed eoveral, and took si-x prisoner^. 

vT”f ^ hrothor-in-Iaw of tho Khig’a 

TM 1 K*3twal headed tho police. I have made him 

^ 1°^* ‘ oveniog wo hung two men— one a 

poor Lieutenant Grant, and a spy. To- 
nrohsiliK- 1* ^ proceedings ef other courts, and will 

confuloiit These executions will, I am 

it will ^ nimds. I have told you by telegraph 

lb*«i<lc«! In” ° •^dro on Allahabnil; wo could not do it. 
I-ck„ow r our ground at 

inonili’s ki.l in ^ A\n i‘™Y''''onH Inst, .md >vo have already a 
there is mneh dolnv '”* ^*^** taken wo are nil safe. If 
enicers killal are ^|V°**.,**^ our outposts will bo lost. Tlio 
and Comet llalcirrl, *1^ |Imidscoml), Lieutenant Gmnt, 
tenant Cliambcm I3tj, v Gavnirj". Woiin<Ied : Lieu- 
. Otnle Cavalry. Ilanlln«» *' ** I'ioutonant nanllnge, 3nl 
horso several tiniM *'*1** *PhjndHl soldier. Ho led a fow 
d‘ri>U"h ft crtind of nmii*^' * huming esmionments nnd 
foot, and then hayotirtixl |**'*^i him within ft 

Hnnlingo shot tlio feirf,uf**i” throu;jli tlin fle-th of ti»o nnn. . 

H''t liaiK had an InnirV^i** ^'oundwl at lie wa.*, ho 
* and yet ho wa< tho hent 
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of yesterday’s "work, and bad wo kad any good cavalry lie 
would liave cut up dl the inutmeers. I was wrong as to his 
having been the hero. He wt» one. Martin Gubbins was an- 
other. Ho, with three horsemen, did the work of a regiment, 
and headed the rascals, and brought in sts prisoners, for 
which I have given the threo horsemen six hundred mpees.” 

It wonld be vain to endeavonr, in such a Memoir as tliis, to Jane, 
narrate the incidents of the defence of Lucknow, even in so 
far as Sir Henry Lawrence was connected with them. Tliat 
stoiy belongs to liistory. How wisely and assiduously he 
Ial>ourt?d, with what untiring cneigy and devotion, in spite of 
the failure of tho frail flesh, lias b^n told by more than one 
of his comrades. He was in feeble health when first he went 
to Lucknow. It had been his intention to proceed to England 
for a while, partly to recroit bis strength, and partly to direct 
tiie final studies .of his son, then about to enter the Lidiaa 
Civil Service, when tho offer of the Oudo Commissionerehip 
arrested bis boroeward movements, and braced him up awhilo 
for tbo continuance of his work. But the hot weather coming 
in with such a crowd of anxieties, tried him severely ; and it 
was plain to tiioso who were about his person that mind and 
body had been tasked overmuch. “ Tlie ordinary labours of 
his office, ” uTotc one who was continually in official .associa- 
tion with him, “had fully tried his strength; but tbo intenso 
anxiety attending his position at tlio present crisis vionld have 
worn the strongest frame. At first ho was able to ride about 
a good deal, but non- lie drove about in his carriage. Ho lost 
appetite .mil sleep, and his changed and careworn appearance 
was I'ainfully visible to all.** But he worhetl on ; and when, 
in the second week of June, such nn alarming state of ex- 
hawiion s«pcr>Tnf«I that his jne»l«v(l staff esatfoned him that 
further application to hiuincsi would endanger his life, ho 
conld with difliculty ho i>er»uadod to lay aside his work for a 
little time, and on tho first symptom of a slight accession of 
strength, retunuxl eagerly to his duties. Active among tho 
active, as a soldier ho ssas ever in the front and in tho mid^t * 

<if <I.mgef. 

From tho letters which ho wrote during the month of June, 
tho follo'Mng extracts may W given. They exhihit the pn>- 
gress of events at I.ucknovr, and Uio sentimentH svith uhicli 
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lamenco regarded them: « Jmw 13 (To Lord Canning). 1 
wrote a long letter yesterday, telling yon of tho sad succession 
of misfortunes in this quarter.* To-day I have had confirma- 
tion of tho fate of Sooltanporo and Fyzabad. A native letter, 
earing tho stamp of truth, tells that the troops roso and 
butchered tho Europeans at Sooltanpore. From lyzabad 
Bradford writes (no date, . probably the Gth), that tho 
officers and ladies had all been saved, that everything had 
^n conducted with tho utmost regnlarity, the native civil 
officers taking prominent places, and that the King of Delhi 
3 ^^ proclaimed. In all quarters we hear of similar 
method and regularity. At Duriabad, Secrora, and Secta- 
poor, indiriduala hare been obliged to give up thoir plunder, 
and the treasnro is carefully gumded. Tins quiet method 
bospoaks some leading influence. TVo cannot get cert.iin 
tidjngs from Catraporo, although wo have sent many mes- 
“"f no reason to doubt that General TVlieoIor 

Stm holds his groimd. Tho mutineers hold tho river bank for 
many m cs above and below Cawnporo, and search all pastors, 
it 1 '■“‘ts end drew thorn to thoir own 

*'0'p ‘to besieged, but onr 
'’'’,‘““00. ““i ‘1.0 river, forbid tho thought. Tills 
loSl *oU operation., for European,. Xes- 

Dosure nne°ti "f u hundred and thirty, from cx- 

hattalits ^ “““ pursuit of tho mutinous Polioo 

tLiilv strr.*n.^i„' ®*“’^ound in cantonment, and 

that tho HmJsI ” ^ positions, bearing in min<l 

Tlio health of V*’ po’fit of concentration, 

as long as thoroTti 6°®d, and tho weather propitious, 

tho Europeans is Tlio conduct of 

own for a month but n** * God’s help wo can hold our 
Kucconr. Tlio appeamneo^^'r delay in sending 

soon onahlo us to settio tL ° ^*tropoan regiments m’ouKI 
. this force doslrovoil ^ 

crcrtsofl. I nnito w-Ill - "'Acuity would bo wistly in- 
wbat is going on cI>^nTlicro^*”* 

communications haio liocn ‘‘corns a contiirj* since onr 

received a letter of th„ “ J«no 10. To-davwc • 

W.ralcr,'wl." 
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assistance. Troops aro atill reported to l )0 assembling at 
Fyznbad and at Dilriabad) with the intention of concen- 
trating and attacking Lucknow, but it does not seem that any 
onward movement has at present l>ocn made. Onr position is 
daily getting fitrongor, but daily some of our few natives aro 
leaving, anti, if wo aro besieged, I fear that few, if any, will 
remain. Tliis will bo inconvenient, as it will make wore 
difficult tho raising of a native force when wo aro able to 
take the field. Wo still hold tho cantonment, and move eight 
. or ten miles out if necessary, but with no trustworthy cavali^' 
and very few artUlcry'men, wo are obliged to look keenly to 
onr two positions in tho citj'. If either would hold all con- 
veniently, tho other aliould liavo been abandoned ; but sucli is 
not tho ease. Eacli has its advantages, and wo have to guard 
against sickness as mticlt as tho enemy. From four sitles wo 
aro tlu'eatoncd ; but if all go svoll quickly at Delhi, and, still 
more, if Cawnporo hold out, I doubt if wo sball bo besieged 
at nil. Our preparations alarm tho enemy. It is deep griof 
to mo to bo unable to help CaNvnporo, I would run much 
risk for Wheeler’s sake ; but an attempt with oxir means would 
only ruin ourselves without helping Casmpore. Cholera in a 
light form is amongst ua; we have lost eight Europeans 
during tho last fortnight at the Muchee-Bhawn. At each 
post four or five natives have died during tho last week. AH 
sanitary measures are being token. Tlie general health is 
good, and the weather, though hot, is favourable to tho«e not 
V 1 European troops moving above All®" 

guns with them, and also intelligent 
detaclimo T f V acqumnted with the coimtry. Tlie 

with onl^ 1° 84th came here a fortnight ago 

-STu'; It is important to see that others 

anxiously^for nmvl* ^ cared for. We look most 

cominc, and ttmf u • all the China troops are 

“ Juno 24 {To Mr. England." 

received no answer* I ^ written many times, hut 

communications have 

We are well and comf^hul**^ twenty daj^. • 

tho city, hut wo am tt,.. * ® ®®th in cantonment and in 

directions. We 

arc well prepared for them, having plenty of 
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provision and nnmorous guns. Our anxieties aro for Cami- 
pore, wliicli sro cannot possibly sncootir, as tlm boats nro on 
tho Ca\nij)oro side, &c. *S:c. Send tis a co^sid over)* other 
day. A nalivo from Delhi tells 'ws our troops aro beforo 
Delhi, and had beaten tho onomy. Tins sooms authentic, and 
I doubt not tho city is now in our bands, and that in a few 
weeks all will bo comparatively settled ;> but pray rememl>er 
Oudo is tho homo of thrco-fourtlw of tho roboU, and that 
already thousands aro flocking to it, and that tho ninawnys 
from Delhi will .probably mostly oomo tins 'vay, and in dcs-. 
pomtion may have a shy at us. Koxt, iheu, to Cawnpore, 
wo may rc/jniro succour. A singlo European regiment and 
company of European artillery would cnablo mo to take tho 
field and knock to pieces all rebels and mntincen*. Send on 
tins letter to Government, and a copy of it to roy son at 
Oakfieldj'Ponritb, Cumberland, England. TIio health of tho 
troops is generally good. I am well. Pray succour Cawn- 
poro speedily, I am doing M'hat I can to get ^Vhcclc^ pro- 
visions, by oftcring largo prices and largo rewards, bnt fear 1 
shall not 8ucceo<L Wo liavo ba<l Authentio intelligence of 
seven or eight regiments ad^-ancing against us, being only 
twenty miles oft'. Wo may bo besieged forty-eight hours 
hence. Tliere should bo no delay in sending succour to us ns 
well ns to Cawnpore. Five hundred infantry and four guns, 
with two hundred native infantry, or police, would bo safe 
under an intelligent officer. Once in Oudo, wo can assist 
the advance of a force." “June 26 (2b Colonel Neill). 
Your letter of tho 20Ui has reached, and has found ns a!) 
well and comfortable at Lucknow, though some regiments, 
witli many guns, are collecting eighteen miles off, with the 
avowed intention of attacking ns. Ibis they will hardly do, 
though they may try aud plunder the more distant portions 
of this immense city. They wisely collect at distances beyond 
a long march, or we should, even now, have beaten them up 
with^hreo hundred Europeans aud four guns, which wo cam 
always spare for one day at a time as long as wo are not 
actually besieged. Tlio health of the troops is impro-s-ing. 
Delhi city was captured by our army on tho 14th, when tho 
rebels took refuge in tho palace, wliicdi could not ]]a>o held 
out many hours. Tliis will ha\c immense cfi’cct on tho 
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country. "Wo only heard tlio news to-day, and I'pass' it'fen 
to you, as tho Caivnpoi^ road is closed. General "Wlieelor ^is, 
I feai*, in estremityj tliohgh I IiaVo been mahing every in- 
direct effort to help liinu To help liim otherwise wo have 
not tho means. I hopo you have been able to post up five 
hundred Europeans with four guns. The very news of their • 
» approach would probably relieve Wheeler, as there is great 
dissension in tho rebel camp. To help him, your sudteur-.' 
must^ bo speedy.” Civil otBcers, or •others well acquainted 
,with tlu) country, slfould. accornpany tho troops, and cveiy 
precaution talccn to .save them from the heat. The detach- 
ment, her Majesty’s Sdtlr, that camo here* had no light 
clothing or* cap covers. Pray seo to these points, as tho lives 
of many men depend on them. Tliero arp good topes in 
which to encamp all tho way to CaA\'npore. Now that Delhi 
is taken,* you may bo able to enlist Native Irregulars, who. 
can bo fairly relied on. Some should accompany each Euro- 
pean detachment, to save them from fatigue duties. ' Not Icsrf 
than four lumdred Europeans and four guns should move 
together as long as tho Nana’s force is in strength at Cawn- 
poro. Detachments of four hundred to five hundred men 
with guns ought to ovcrcOmo all opposition. Emi>loy Hindoos 
mthor ^than Mussulmans as Irregulars. On apj)ro.’ichiog 
. mviiporo caro should bo Taken against troaclicxj'. TIio Nana 
13 a Mnliratta, and an adept in deceit. Old Biirkuudn.azcs 
will, perhaps, bo tho safest Irregulars. All was quiet at 
M}mpoorco, Agra, and Etawcli on tho 17th, .and now that 
,s taken, allairs will doubtless improve. Pray gi\o 


numbers, also thoso at Benares and DInapore. 
bv ^°cV° ^®'’®”'°^"C'cnenil, and send its pur|>ort 

to telegraph. Show it also to Mr. Chester and Court, and 


Aral's o" lU *“ ^ parliculara of tl'O 

■lowmvari,' I, „ »n.l olher pbM 

Tl,o niiiaono. r 

Oiiilc, ^^l,or(, ,vo "'“"'“"A'' 

ilnil tlioii.niiil. I don'i T”*' I'"'" >081 tlion a 

mitil no limo nnolhcr Luai.i.w, Pol 

, ,, , ' f*'!**^ regiinciit no caiinot 
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‘ mfrtxlucc onlcr into the jirovinec. Af present every villain ib 67 . 
al>roail, and an internecine war pro\*ails in over)' quarter, 
no columns, o.ncli witli iito hundred Kuropcans, would soon 
at all right, hut the more delay the* tnoro dlHiculty, ns daily 
2w parties are committing tlicm-ielvcs. Mr. Court and 
picstcr will wtUo to mo fully,.I hope. I wish a copy of this 
ttcr to ho sent to my eon in England.*’* 

I “Sir llonrj' Lawrcnco is «lomg*odnjirnbly at Lucknow. 

U safe there.” — Sndi wero tho words in whlcli letter after 
5 tcr from the Governor-General to tlio authorities ih Eng- • 

Jkd communicated tho confidence felt hy Lonl Canning in 
lie OuUo Cotnmi^sioncr. And so fully was that confidence 
hared by tho Homo Govenunont, tliat when tho Court of . 
directors and tho Queen’s Govenunont, warned by tho critical 
tato of our relations in India, found it nccossar)* to nomiuato 
i now Governor-General provisionally, in tho event of tho 
loath or tho retirement of Lord Canning, they had no hesita- 
ion in selecting Sir Hour)' Lawrence as tho man to whom, 
lho^oall others, they could most confidently entrust, iu that 
jmorgoncy, tho supromo direction of afl'airs. 

But it was the saddest thing of all— nothing so sad in tho 
Listor)* of the calamities of tho Indian Mutin)'— that ho never 
lived to place this cro'svni u^wn lus brows, puch a recognition 
at tho last would have healed all his ohl woimda — wdxdcl havo 
been ample compensation to lum for all tho crosses ho had 
endvired. Ifo soldier of tho Company’s army had ever been 
so honoured. Of all tho Englishmen in India, ho was held to 
^10 tho one best able, in a crisis of uno^amplod magnitude, to 
hold tlio hcljii and weather tlso storm, if by any mischance or 
caprico Canning had boon removed from the scona All that 
Ills honourablo ambition over sought would havo been thus 
attained, and in tho ‘completeness of his career ho would havo 
fomul perfect satisfaction. But it was othera-isc onlaincd by 
God. His end was rapidly approaching. Ho was well-nigh 
worn-out with labour and anxiety, and, if tho strong rc-olutc 
will had not sustained him, his bodily frailt) would ha\o sue- 
cunihedto the pressure. Once, it has been shoun, ho xmxs 
compelled to rest and to recruit, but tho supremo authority, 
which ho relinquished to a Provisional Council, was soon 

* S.nt ttt« to General IIa^«^eck. 


VOL. II. 
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resumed.* Ho liad Ijcforo this, with some forobodin/i^ 
perhaps, of tho future, placed on recorjl ' liis^ Wishes 
.respect to tho succession to tho civil and military offices whiej 
ho hold. “ If anything happens to me,” ho wrote, ‘fdnrinj 
tho present disturbances, I recommend that Colonfcl Xngh 
succeed me in command, and that Sfajor Banks should J)^ 
appointed to the command of one of tlio posts.' Tliefe sliouJj. 
be No Surrender. I commend my children and the Lam** 
renco Asylums to Government.” And ho had sent a tele- 
gram 'to tho Govomor-Qcncral, sa3'iDg : If anything 

-happens tb mo during tho present disturbances, I eariiostly re- 
commend that Jlajor Banks succeed mo as Chief Commis- 
sioner, and Colonel Inglis in command of tho troops, until J 
better times arrive. Tliis is no time for punctilio as regards , 
seniority. They are tho right men — in fact, tho only men 
for the pln^. Ify Secretary entirely concurs with me oR 
the above points.” It seemed, indeed, to bo far more within 
tire scope of God’s proWdence at that time tliat there should 
be ncedo<l men to take his place than that he should ever live 
to succeed to the higher place of another. * 

And so the month of June wore to its close j and Hcniy 
La^ence, ever regartlless of self, toiled on day and night,, 
with imweaiying rigilance and unfailing energy, until those' 
a out um marvelled how he could bear up against such an 
incessant strain on mind and body. He seemed never to 
rest. At all hours of the night he was up and doing. Xliat 
nnvp^' ** access of unexpected strength ” from 

room doubted. Often those who entered his 

tho p™ knees praying for wisdom from 

o y ounciUor, and imploring mercy for the poor 


L«wrence appoinUd thu Council Tkf momiag of the 12lh, LawrencP, 

“As Dr. larrer to return to his work, obtained * 

IS imperatiTdy necessary lor ^fUfiente, somewhat reluctantly given, 
I should remain effect that, aithough he was 


that it is 


health Vh.. T 1”**^ “««»*ary lor mw ^ «o™«what reluctantly given. 

n>,- , f ^ should remain i>erfn.»i> ** **** effect that, aithough he was 
•ppoin" Mr "p I S*’*'**® resuming hi* ^^^tie^ he should 

nl^ton.n. r Omn^, ^ "pared as much mental and loddr 

Mn possible. Upon this, Jfr. 

he a coancil recommended that tlie j-owert 

until T t^i **"* *(l«*r* of the prorince lu J should be continued, but 

li'.ror.f .f”* “.vsclf sufficiently conn. important question* shoidd h« 

Hf I 1 ° *®*’'"'* the government.— n the General Against this 

W. UwRMO!, June a, 1857." Tltt members voted, and the 

Couned sat on the lOih and tith. C)S •*« Conned cea-ed. 
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people committed to his charge, ngiuiist whom our enemies 1857. 
were raging ’'80 furiously. IIo know that tlio cflcctual fervent 
prayei:, tf a righteous man nvailctli . much, and ho never 
, ceaseil from his intercessions. 


On the last day of Juno there was a groat and a sad crisis Chbhut. 
in the affairs of that little hody of Christian men. Tidings were 
bfouglit in hy our scouts that large bodies of the mutinous 
Togiments'woro advancing iipott Lucknow. And when Law- 
rence hcartl that Iho enemy had thus collected iu force, ^Yith 
_^the probable intention of making straight upon Luckpow, ho 
determined to go ovit to n»eot them. Ho had rflways, in tho 
*weak state of hia garrison, been opposed to such offensive 
movomonts, thinking that Iho best chance of present safety 
and of' future victory lay in husbaudmg his strength for tlio 
work of defence. But thoro were some about him, the most 
promincot of u'hom was Mr. Gubbios, whoso irreprcsslblo 
gallatitry led them to counsel u more forward policy j and 
LauTence appears now to have tliought that tljo opportunity 
was a favourable one for trying this bolder and more pro- 
nounced style of action, and threatening tho enemy at a * 
distance from tho city walls. So, on the morning of the 30th 
of June, he went out at tho head of a forco of all arm's, ’and* 
marched towards Ncwaubgmig, where his scouts told him 
that tho enemy had bccu seen in large numbers ; but whether 
ho designed to draw them into action, or whether, as some 
believed, he contemplated little more than an armed recon- 
naissance, is not very clear. He said afterwards that ho had 
acted against his own judgment, and ho reproached himself 
for having been moved by tho fear of man to undortako so 
hazardous an enterprise.* 


* n^von tbis «ub]ect, ^Ir. Gablniu hu 
written in hia booh : “ Upoo ItH death- 
bed Sie Henry referred to the disaster at 
Chinhul, and said that he h^d acted 
8jpiin$t his ovin judgment from the fear 
of ntan. 1 ha^e often inciidred, but I 
nes-er learnt the name of any ooe who 
had counselled the step which ra- 
suited in so severe a ealandty." This 
may l>o true ; but it is sol (|mie tlm 
wholatruth. It is prub.iblo Uul «io «ie 


especially recommeoded this individoal 
movement; but it is certain that Mr. 
Gubbins himsell was coDtiniisHy urging 
Sir Henry Lawrence to send out a force 
to meet the enemy. But wbat be cer- 
taudj-did with replied to this parlicMar 
afTiir was to ridicule the idea that the 
enemy were advancm;; in any formidable 

strength. When tbo news of thoadianco 
*of the mutineers was first brought in, 
the circular that went round for the in- 
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body of tbo enemy, ennsidm!;, it B ™d, oj :,„„ec 

tlioiuand men, irith more than thirty piece? “f 
Tlio action at onco commenced, but it ivn-? soon 
than a rout. Onr native artillerymen cut ho trace? of t cir 
■guns and wont over to the enemy.* Colonel Cam, -it * 

^ the .12™! Bogiment, foil gallantly, and Ins men nxm te- 
heartoned by his Ml. It is a wonder Uiat any of 
deserted and betrayed as they were, esea^ “ 

overwhelming mnltitndo of the enemy. Onr less ^ 'C^ 
heavT. It is probable. Indeed, that the whole of the 32nd 
Beg?mont would have been destroyed but ^r "n act nhic i 
manifested Henry Lawrence's coolness and fertditj of rc- 
Eourco in this distressing conjuncture When t'*'™ 
a shot left in our tmnbrils, he cai^ a gun to be <1™ "P 
and portfires to bo lighted as if ho were abon 
under cover of this harmless piece of onlnanco tbo Europeans 
n-oro enabled to retreat. It is relate that ho w.as a hvny® m 
the most enposedparts of the field, nd.ng frora r“”t. 

amidst a terrific firo of grape, round-shot, and mnsbetry. It 
is added, that ho was deeply moved by the Eufferings of om . 
Iicoplc. Ho wrung his hands in agony of mind, and wm 
& to say, “My God! my God! and I brought them to 

“'sir Henry Laivmnce, who had liltio anticipated s'ueh a 
catastropboiwlio had not, indecil thought that a genera 
aSL would have been tbo result of the reconnaissan^liad 
sent out his carriage, intending to rotnm in it; but m the 


, a.i rnrcp In the woH-known 
rt ol the Deftneo <>* Lucknow, which 
Colo“l (Sir John) 
Whs hut the natratire portion of 
which sa *0 

hrTtlr. (now Sir Gootro) Coupw, who 
was contmusU)- by Lawrence g side, as 

rerctarv at home and a.s aid^c-«*mp 

abroad,' tha story is thus toU: The 
Ouda artiHarj-Tnan and driTen wero 
traitor*. They orertumed the i^ns 
r t ditches, cut the traces of tbnr 

W WS and ^abandoned them, ws^rdkss 
of the remonstrances and cscrti^ of 
their own officers and of those ^ Sr 
lllnrs- Lawrenco-a SUffi hraile.1 hy tho 
BricSdier-General in person, who him- 


self drew his sword upon the rebels. 
Erery effort to induce them to stand 
havinR proved ineffectual, the force, ex- 
posed to a vastly superior fire of artil- 
lery, and completely surrounded on both 
aidea by an overpowennK body of in- 
fantry and cavalry, which actually fpJt 
into OUT rear, was compelled to retire, 
with the luM of three pieces of artillery, 
wUch feu into the hinds of the enemy. 
In consetjuenee of the rank treachery of 
the Oudo gunners and with a vciy 
gtievirai li.t of killed and woonded. 
The heat -was dre.idful, the gun-ammu- 
nition was expended, and the 
total want of cavalry to protect our rea , 
made oar retreat most dis-istrons. 
t Keea’a « Stego of Lucknow. 
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retreat wJiicIi folIowcJ tlie disastrous action at Chinlmt, tiio 
iiorscs ivero required for other puiq>osc<», and Lawrence, phy- 
sically prostrated, uas convoyed to Lucknow on a gun-car- 
riage. “'\\enk and cxiianstcd ^liy illness before ho started,” 
say s Colonel Inglis, “ it was a mimclo ho rcturnc<I alive. 1 • 
met him at the door of tho Itcsidency as ho returned. It 
needed no words to explain tho result; tho utterly exhausted 
state of our poor fellows as they came in told its own t.alo. 

n os crwholming force, aided by the defection of our native 
gunners, brought about tlio catastrophe.” 

'vrote Lawrence to Haveloclc, soon after 
ho return of his defeated force to Lucknow, “wo went out 
eight miles to meet tho enemy, and wo svere defeated, and 
^ through tho misconduct chiefly of our native 
ar I cry , many* of whom have deserted. Tlio enemy have fol- 
ou cd ns up, and >ve have now been besieged for four hours, 
v” Jw surrounded. Tlio enemy nro 

eiy bold, and our Europeans very low. I look on our posi- 
lon now as ten times as liad as it was yesterday— indeed, it 
critical 5 n’o shall bo obHge<l to concentrate, if tee are 
1 abandon much supplies, and to blow up 

or *•«. relieved quickly, say in fifteen 

tion - laordly bo ablo to maintain our posi- * 

womulofl ireoyifficers killed this morning, aud several 

W* Captain Stephen, ami fir. Bmeken- 

ho said • “ Tl this through Mr. Tucker, at Benares, 

tho uroent speaks for itself, aud shows 

critical. TeleornT'lf*?' Our position is very 

thero fails, and also ™ cossid 

the Residency, • and ^ done but to withdraw ivithin 

other post, the 'vithstand a siege. Our 

" spiked ; tho ammTT«****^'^’ abandoned; the guns 
possible, destroyed; and j tho works, as far as 

were now swarming around enemy 

an upper room-^whfcli Sir Residency 

• Dy this ii* to be und ^ ■“®***y LaMTcnCO occupied was 
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Kposoa to a mcrcilcsi firo of shot Jtim 

Juk, a .1,011 torst in Ms room; and i X 

all cmlcavoumd to iwrsuado tl,o General to 

part of thobnilding; hnt tMnlang “.I 

fromwMch to snperintend tt,o defence, lie 

Ms qnarters. Tl.at tMs svas a fatal error nns ““ 

manifest, for on the following da)', as >“."“1 shattered 

cond, a sholi burst l«sido Mm, and gr.evousl) 

Mslhigb. nisnophmv.Mr. George 
snmmonerl Dr. Fayrer to Ms assistance, 
saw Mm, ho ashed at once timv long ho had to M c. D l,e 
Vho doctor answered “ about throe day,, ho 
astoMshment that so long a term had been granted to hrm, 
and soomed to thlnh that ho should pass rirvay beforo tho end 
of it. M shot and shell svero conlmually striking opnnst 
Br Tavrer caused the womuled man to bo 
tho i „hiehwas more sheltered fronr 

remosed „ eonsnllation of medical 

the enem 5 - s “rtrlle^^^and^b^ aeterminorl that to attempt 
am^tationwould’l« only to increase suffering and to shorten 

'%ien Henrj- Lawrence prepared Mmsclf for death, Fimt 
r, , ho asked Mr. Harris, the ehapkin, to administer tho 

■ Hot^Communiontohim. In tho open.TOrandah, er^osed to 

a hcasw firo of mnsketr)', the solemn sersaco was porformrf, 
t officers of tbo garrison tearfullj commmuaiting wath 
Jteir hotoved dilcf. IMS done, he addressed himself to toso 
about bim. “ He bade an affectionate farewell to all, wrote 


• ••! esamined hU wound,” 

_ Ts tr, > lotipr Iff » irtena, anU 

Sa^d that; Ure« fragment 

had gbattertd tho urjifr ^t of Ae 

thigh-bone, paa.ing through ‘h« 

-intL.! reedon of tbo left sde. I 
Svieve aleo that the botwa of the pelTii 
*ere ininresl. The femoral artery was 
rot injured, as the wou^ was behin .1 it. 
1 iramedbtely applietl the ne.»«siy 
baoJages to stanch the b eerhog. whiA 
was not very proftux, anJsuppon».lthe 
fractured Hmb with bandages awi 
1 in s as much as posaihle he was 
UM ..a .i..m™i by ih, •I'll's ' 

him stimulants tre ly. . . tH coura* 1 


conaolted other medical men, among 
them Dr. OgUvie, who aliO remained 
with hioi conatantly, aa to the propriety 
or posjibditv of an operation , hut all 
agrW with me that the injury was of 
loo grave a character to leave any hope 
of recovery Indeed, as 1 was satisfied 
that the ^Ivia was fractured, I nes-er 
entertained the idea of amputation at 
the Wp-joint. I moreover believe that 
hail the thigh-bone only been fracture^ 
Sir lleorv could not have borne the 
shoefc of an amimtation, which wouju 
thus only have shortened his valus 
life.” 
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ono wlio prc'jont nt this snd and solemn mcetm;^, “and 
of several ho ashwl forgivonc'ss for having at times spoken 
harshly, and begged them to kiss him. Ono or two were 
qnito 3 'onng hoys, witli whom ho liad oce.ision to find fault, 
in tho conrso of duty, n fow' days previously. Ho expressed 
the deepest humility and repentance for Ids sins, and his firm 
trust in our blessed Saviour’s atonement, and spoko most 
touchingly of his dear wife, ■whom lie hoped to rejoin. At tho 
nttoranco of her nnmo his feelings qnito ovonximo him, and ho 
urst into an uncontrollahio fit of weeping, which lasted somo 
imnutos. Ho again completely broke dowm in speaking of his 
daughter, to whom ho sent his love and blessing. . . . Tlicn 
10 blessed lus nephew George, wlio was kneeling hy Ins bed- 
Bitlo, and told lilm ho had always loved liim ns his oivn 
fion. . . . Ho spoko to several present .abont tho state of 
tbcir souls, urging them to pray and rcml Iheir Bibles, and 
one ea'vour to prepare for death, which might come suddenly, 
in us o'wn case. To nearly each person present ho nd- 
osse a few parting words of aflcctionnto adrieo— words 
winch must havo sunk deeply into all hearts. There wjis not 
« M ^*^d many scomingly hard rough men were 

sobbing like children.” ® 

T-'”' 'Ml ''Oilri, with tho Icin.lly 

of the T ' ^ ^®bngs of tho man, wore tho sterner thoughts 

had tn away, as lie was, from tho scene, he 

belea*niPPojl° arra^cments for tho future defence of tho 
it pafned knew what was his duty, and though 

• bes^t ri..ht to^n believed th.i he ha^l tho 

Bmhs, and all preS"^ '"'“'j- Ho nmv urged upon Major 
out to the Tery last an! %™P®*^tive necessity of holding 
enemy. making terms with the 

MTor malio tenns. Goddlolu P“’‘‘ ’ 

Ho often repeated those i and children.” 

heavy with tho thoucr],t keart was very 

knowing what dreadfid lot * t ° helpless little ones, not 
ho thought of his conntrv ^ store for them. But 
with winch ho had been f ; and tho noblo words 

f»®a«ar, as a hoy in the Deny 
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schoo), TTcro ever pre^ont to Ihs thoughts, his con^tnnt 
counsel was, StmnEN'DEn.”* 

Tlio instnictions which ho gave to jSInjor Banks, in tho 
midst of his sufferings, anil with tho Iiantl of death upon 
him, wore of a detailed and precise diameter, and were, on 
leaving Lawrence’s room, thus recorded by his successor ; 

“I. Boservo firo; chodv all wall-firing. 

IL Carefully register amTOunition for guns and small arms 
in store. Carefully register daily oxpeniUtnro as far as pos- 
sible. 

HI. Spare tlio proeions Jiealth of Europeans in ovciy pos- 
eiblo n-ay from shot and slicll. 

IV. Organise working parties for night labour. 

V. Entrench— entrench — cntreucli. Erect traverses. Cut 
off enemy’s tiro. 

VI. Turn every liorso out of tlio entrenchment, except 
enough for four- guns. Keep Sir Heniy Lawrence’s horso 
Ludakee ; it is a gift to his nephew, Qeorgo Lawronco. 

VII. Use the state prisoners as a moans of getting in sup- 
plies by gentle moans if possible, or by tluroats. 

Vm. Enrol every servant as bildar, or carrier of earth. 
Pay liberally — double, qnadrnple. 

TX. Turn out every native who will not work, save menials 
who have more than abundant labour. 

X. Write daily to Allahabad or Agra. 

XT. Sir Henry Lawrenco’s servants to receive one year’s 
pay; they are to work for any other gentlemen who want 
them, or they may leave if they prefer to do so. 

XIL Put on my tomb only this : “ Here lies Henry Law- 
rence, who tried to do hfe duty. May God have mercy on 
him.” 

Xm. Like nn imroediato iaTcntoz^* of all nntives, so as to 
know who can bo used as bildars, Ac. 

XIV, Take an immediate iaventorj’ of all supplies and 
food, A'c.. Take d-sily average;** 

• Ana wrr prooa, too, U Pwiy of -wtr-ery of the tity. I have seen «n.l 
hfc fi'*tCT-«cns — (he I.sn'rrnm aiut Ro- brard the outirird f^pre^ions of *he 
tert >Ioni2<«H«ry— and of tha bermacn samuatioa of the men of Ixrrv. 

■inth vhich they eloBg to the ^uul <iU 
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Ho gave many sorrowing* thouglils, also, to liis fostcr- 
cnilclrcn in tlio LauTonco Asylum; and when ho was not 
capnUo of uttering man}* words, from time to time ho eatcl, 
alternately with his prayers for tho xvomcn and djildren, “ lie- 
member the Asylum; do>iiot let them forgot tho Asylum." 
lie told tho chaplain that lio wished to ho buried very pri- 
“without any fuss,” in tho same grave with any men 
of tho garrison who might dio ni>out tho sarno time. Then ho 
said, speaking rather to lutnsolf than to those about him, of 
us epitaph — lies Henry Ixiwrenee, xcho tried to do his 
duly, Jifay God have mercy upon him.*’* 

Ho lingered till the heginniiig of tho second day after ho 
"as stricken down, suflcriiig occasionally acute paroxysms of 
pain, hut having many Uossed mtervnU of rest; and at last 
passed away verj* tranquiUy, “ like a Utile diild falling asleep,” 
about eight o’clock a.m. on tho 4Ui of Jnly.t “ Ho looked so 
peace ul and happy,” aaid ong ^v],g entered tho room just 
atlor Ins spirit had departed, “with tho most bcautiftil ex- 
pression of calm joy on his face. ^Vo could not but thank 
rest” sufferings were over, feeling sure that ho was at 


"’htlo it became necessary to moro the body, 
whiehUU^ to lift the couch on 
elieet the party raised tho 

luwtf eWef^nd kissed 

and did likewk^^ * the others stooped down 

Verandah Ti / ao done, boro the body to tlie 

• evening it svaa buried, in a soldier’s grave, 


t ‘‘The day before nf 
nuesV ^rote Dr ray;e? l. T* 
him chloroform whetT »t, ' * e>»«i 

on. Itrelleve^h™ ntV'?*"’* 
clouded his intellect 
therefore did not rewat ,1 I 

wishtt. In euch 

think, tmlc-ss the pain is l-It *^4. I 
always avoideil, L it loss* 

H very preuous to the euffirer 


I do not think that Sir Henry 
•““aced as much imin as has been sup- 
P'**<*, and the expression ‘lingered in 
agony untd tha nioming of the 
’th, isj though a natural one, an esag* 
pratioB. He received the wound when 
*n « delicate state of health, worn mth 
J*’**^', heavy responsibility, and great 
rn^ical and mental labour ; his consti- 
"J®" had suffered from old disease, 
he sank, perhaps, eoaner than a 
man nould have done under 
.k!* 'f’ '‘f ‘''E ■'round ... The little 

t could be done to alienate pain and 

n,"J ' 
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'vlth tho corpses of four others*Trlio hnd fallen on that dar; 18*7. 
and so furions was tho raging of the encrav at tlie time, that 
1 believe not a singlo officer of the garrison sa^v the remains 
of liis beloved General lowered into the grave. But there ^vas 
not ono amongst them who lUd npt tecl that he best did 
honour to the dead by following his great esamplo, and being 
found ever at Ids post. 


Bough and imperfect as is this brief shetch of Sir Henry HU character. 
Lawrence’s career, I liopo that it lias in some measure set 
forth the diaracter of tho man, and the sources of his great- 
ness. It will not, I trust, he longbcforealifo so eminently that 
of a Christian ^Vn^rio^”— -a Ufo so fitletl to encourage and 
sustain in wcU-doing by tho beauty of its exampio— '>vin bo 
fully written hy ono far more capable than I am of doing 
justice to tho thotno.* '\Miat AVordswortlx T.Totc, Lawrence 
acted. Tlio ideal portrait of tho “ Christian ^V^^rio^,” whlcli 
the ono had drami, was over bofoto tho other as an exemplar. 

Ho rend it often ; ho thought of it continually ; he quoted it in 
his writings, lie tritxl to conform hU own life and to assimilato 
his ouTi character to it : and ho succccdoil, as all men succeed 
uho aro truly in earnest. Cut if I were a«koil whut especially 
it was that more than all \)crfoctcil tho picture of his character, 

1 should Jsay that it >> as the glow of romance that fludiwl it all 
as uith a glorj* from abo^c. Tlicrc Avas in all that ho did a 
richnoas and tenderness of sentiment that made it not only 
good but beautiful. Ho to say— and nothing was ever said 

more tnily— “ It is the duo admixture of romance and reality 
that bo't carrier a man through life.” No aroyds can express 
bettor than his o^vn what I wish to say in this place, for no 
wonls can more dearly set forth what it wa^ that rondo tho 
jv'culiar greatness of tho man. “Tlio quality," he wrote in 
“variou'ly desipiatotl romance or cnihiHia«m, poetry 
or ideality, is not to 1 j«« (le«pi«ed as tlio nicro dchi«ion of a 
bcati'<l hratti } but is to l>csa]nc<l as an energy inipartwl to 
tlie huinati mm<I, to prompt and sustain its'nohlot eflorts. 


• n i. r‘»n r4. 

« -r<t*« fc** I'frn fir 

if llftirT * n 

bZ’ ♦••oNv' «f li>- «3‘pvt 


1 Antilo. “Uji-wtif* 

Istiui tiff," to fo-irtb imtibrr -I 
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We would iirge on tlio young especially, that, not that they 
should repress euthuslaam, but that they should cultivate and 
direct the feeling. XJndiswplined romance deals in vague 
aspirations after something better and more beautiful than it 
has yet seen; but it is* apt to turn in disgust from the 
thousand homely details and irksome efforts essential to the 
accomplishment of anything really good, to content itself 
with dreams of glorious impossibilities. Reality, priding 
itself on a steady plodding after a moderate tangible desi- 
deratum, laughs at the aimless and unprofitable vision of 
romance ; ‘ hut the liand cannot say to the eye, I have no 
need of thee!’ Where the two laculties are duly blended, 
reality pursues a straight rough path to a desirable and prac- 
ticable result; while romance beguiles the road by pointing 
out its beauties, by bestowing a deep and practical conviction 
a in this dark and material eaistcnco there may bo 
found a joy which a stranger intenncddloth not — a light that 
Binneth more aud more xmto tho perfect day.” And truly 
Iia^^Tenco this light beamed more and more 
in 1 ho perfect day dawned upon him, and his work was 
accomplished upon e.artb. 

^ ^ accused of partiality or ck- 

^ *'^*‘*’ looking not so much at what ho did 

iiim r /3 ^1 Ihturo historian of India will place 

For ° great descriptivo roll of lier Heroes. 

"00(1 maintain in 

iiLstrous 1 oo°T’^*^* Anglo-Indian Empiro, Bhall wo find so 
Few unci endearing (inalitics. 

so admired and bo 1*^1 i countiy, liavo been at once 

with an cntlmsinom ^ r* i * i of 'll! kinds speak of him 

in it, tliat it seems soL'm’* personal affection 

private friend^ world were full of hi** 

never ,ee„ ],;„ “""J' ""Iw liras spoke of him toil 

liiin ell, and had been in I "'bo knew him, and know 

ever as proud of his fr:«« 1 1^- intimacy svith Iilm, were 
friendship of Plr ndJip **"'* ^’dko Gres'Illo was of Ibo 
resemblance to Svdncn- but points of 

divergences; and if wo*conn '‘^'=0 cliarncteristie 

and a Cromwell, sro m»«ht a* ^ fusion of a Syilncy 

« nivo nearly at a just conception 
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of tlio cliaracter of Hcnrj* lla^\Tence. Ho was vcij' duvalrous i«57. 
and tender ; Iio was courteous, but bo was not courtly ; ho 
had profound religious convictions, and in the hour of difficulty 
and danger ho communed with his God, and felt that, ^vhether 
the issue wero lifo or deatli, it was all for tho best. But tho 
ruggedness of Henry LawTcnco was all on tho outer side j 
ho was personally ono of tho most gentle, loving, and com- 
passionate of men ; and, in his relations with the great world 
around him, ho was osscjitially charitable and forbearing. 

There was no icouodasm in his nature. Ho grieved over tho 
errors which wero ever patent before him ; but ho had a great 
pity for tlioso who professed them, and it was lus desire rather 
to persuade than to break. 

I might add to theso feehio words many tributes of others, 
but they press upon mo in such numbers that I know not 
how to sdcct, I cannot forget, however, that when a groat 
meeting was held in London to do hononr to tho memoiy of 
Bir Henry Lamonce, I^ird Stanley, who had visited him in 
Ii\<lia, threw, a wreath upon bis bier bright with tho Bowers 
of unquestionable truth. “ Sir Henry Lawrence,” ho said, 

“ rose to eminence step by step, not by favour of any man, 
certainly not by subserviency cither to ruling authorities or 
to popular ideas, but simply by tl»o operation of that natural 
law which in troubled times brings tho strongest jnind, be it 
where it may, to tho post of highest command. I knew Sir 
Henry Lawrence six years ago. Travelling in the Punjab, I 
passed a month in his camp, and it then seemed to me, as it 
does now, tliat lus personal character was far abo\ e his career, 
eminent as that career has been. If ho had died a pruate 
and tmdistinguishe<l person, the impress of Lis mind would 
still have been left on all those who camo personally into 
contact witli him. I thought him, as far as I could judge, 
sagacious and far-seeing in matters of policy; and I had 
daily opportimity of witnessing, even under all tho disad^Tm- 
tagos of a long and rapid journey, his constant assidnity in 
tlio despatch of business. Put it was not the intellectual 
qualities of tho man wluch made upon mo tho deepest im- 
pression. Tboro was in him a rare juuon of determined 
purpose, of moral as well as physical courage, with a singular 
frankness and courtesy of demeanour which was somctlung 
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1857. moro than we call courtesy j for it belonged not to manners 
but to mind — a courtesy* shown equally to Europeans and 
natives. Onco*_kno\v liim, and you could not imagine him 
giving utterance to any scntimcut which was harsh, or petty, 
or self-seeking.” Another, who know him well, and who 
had ever, like La^vrenco, a large-hearted philanthropy, thus 
Wrote of his honoured friend:* ‘‘Every Englishman will 
forgive me if I wander from my subject for a moment, to 
offer my liumblo tribute of alTcctiou to the man who, perhaps 
above all others, has done honour to the name of Englishman 
in India. To know Sir Henry was to lov’e him. In 1853, 
when I was on my way to Lahore, and Sir Henrj' was leaving 
the Punjab, I bad witnessed the unbounded regartl which all 
classes displayed to Ins person. During my term of office at 
Lahore, I had occasion, in the discharge of my public duty, 
to prosecute and bring to punishment men who owed their 
appointments to Sir Homy’s favour. Instead of rc'entuient, 
he honoured me witlt increased regard, acknowledging that I 
had exercised a necessary severity. In March, 1857, at Ag^; 
when on Ina way to take cliarge of his new duties ns Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, I liad much daily and unrcservetl 
mtercourse with Sir Henry. I found'him, ns it were, ripening 
as , tke for that goal of human glory which he was soon 
0 a and for that eubliraer change which bo quickly 
heart seemed overflowing with Cliristian 
o/nw that, in returning a volume Umoirs 

lowinn ’uf/oj-d, he wrote to call my attention to the fol- 
fears fa? marked with a pencil: ‘My 
Powerin«> ^- 11 ° ^ spirit of unforgiveoess are over- 

mytelf prav declaro to you that I could not 

gressions, before I Pardon for my many trans- 

with any Uono of hSno. 1 ^ comfort, or 

did from mv heart r unless I -woro conscious that I 

pp. lOG-7.) When ^ ^ forgiven.’ (Vol. ii* 

early church service firwo us wo walked to tlio 

Ills heart on the benutif i Lent), he poured out 

adding, that ho had sent " of Christian forgiveness, 

to a distinguishod officer q-****/. .^ho extract above quoted 
offcncont some unblie nM friend, ho had taken deep 

• ^'or over)' child 


' «■* JUvol, j„ 
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that he met in mj* own familr, in tho missionan* or other 
puhltc school?, ho had n wonl of kindness or cnconra^cracnt. 
Incidentally ho told mo that tho secret of his ability to 8UpjK)rt 
thoso puhlio institutions with which his naujo will for ever ho 
associated, was to be found in his abstincnco to tho utmost 
from all sorts of personal expense.*^ One more tribute mu't 
be cited, because it comes from ono with a fine sense of tho 
heroic, who had never been witlun tho rcacli of tho iKTSonal 
influence of the soldier-statesman, and who merely reconlcd 
what all men said : “ "Wliat a grand heroic mould that mind 
was cast in 1 "^Miat a j)«ro typo of tho Christian soldier ! 
From what I have heard of Henry LavNTcnce, of his natunil 
infinnilic'^, of his immense efforts to overcome tliem; of his 
purity of thought, of his cliarity, of his love, of tho virtues 
which liis inner life developed as be increased iu years ; of 
Ku> devotion to duty, to friendship, and to Heaven ; I am led 
to tliink that no such exemplar of a truly good man can ho 
found in the ranks of the servants of any Christian State in 
tho latter ages of this world.”* 

Of the loss that he was to India no tongxro can speak in 
words e<iual to tbt^occasion. ** There is not, I am sure,” said 
liord Canning, “ an Englishman in India who does not regard 
the loss of Sir Henry Lawrence, in tife present circumstances 
of tho country, as ono of the heaviest of public calamities. 
Tliere is not, I believe, a native of the provinces where he has 
held authority, who will not remember his name as that of a 
friend and generous benefactor to the races of India.” He 
had, indeetl, above all Indian statesmen whom I have known, 
a large-hearted sympathy with tho natives of India, wliicli 
caused him to regard with equal justice and beuigni^ the 
relations of tho great British Empire with both tlie people of 
our own territories and the Princes of the independent or 
tributary States. It is probable that in the limited space at 
my disposal, I hav o not suffidently illustrated his political 
opinions ; and it has been my object to avoid controversial 
topics. Biit I may mention here that Lord Canning wrote 
to him that he had always heatvl that he was a friend of tlio 
“blue blood,” and Lawrence did not seek to denv it. Ho 
believed that sound policy, based upon a conformity with tho 
genius of tho nation, equally with abstract notions of ju'tJce, 

• u-JiuTTi 
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taught US to adlierc to the spirit of our treaties, to support 
the native Princes, and to maint.'iin tlio aristocracy of the 
country. One' who had known iiim all his life, who had 
served with him in the Punjab, and had risen to high honour 
by following jn* his footsteps, Avroto to me, saying : His 
whole energies were devoted to the amelioration of his fellow- 
creatures, whether black or white. * Ho showed the deepest 
feelings of compassion and tenderness towards the nobles and 
chiefs who, having fought for their country, had lost it, and 
came under our rule. He knew how difficult it was fot them 
to at once fall into the wmjrs of otur Government, and ho 
sympathised with the brave soldiers whom our army sup- 
planted aud left without provision. Ho felt, whilst esercisuig 
his own feelings of benevolence, be was best serving his Go- 
vernment, and ho had the faculty of inBnencing all around 
him, and th,ose who served under liim, with the same spirit* 
This was very striking; and who can toll what an importance 
this was, what his plulanthropy did in turning the tide of tho 
Punjabecs in our favour in 1857. I believe* tliat his spirit, 
and the spirit he inculcated, did mucli towards their loyalty 

and^votion to us. . . . Ho was always Imown amongst us as 

the Howard of tho Punjab. I do not think a day ever passed 
lat 10 did not visit the gaol wlicro ho happened to be. Ho 
Topped in at all hours, and the advanced state of gaol 
management, at an earlj' period of our rule in tho Punjab, 
WM mamly owing to him. After a party at Government 
to ♦ifr ° OToning, it was a common thing for him to say 
mo ‘^.*"’6<>‘nsdo>vn to the gaol; come with 

Icadinn. ° pTisonert..’ And down all would go, lio 

i«"ht liow J r ’ through tho wards at mid- 

for their IjcttrV **^"****”^ 1 ^^ Watters, aud how best to prorido 
those umlcr T" It was im])os3iijlo for 

spirit." and not catch eoiiio of his 

iHiUtan "'einoi^- in the great iiictro- 

nll is to Ik> found in tho A ***’’ gmndost nioimmeiit of 

>>hlch bear his name. 
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Of tljo licroio Hvc^, wluch I have hitlicrto cndoflvoiiml to 
lUustrftto in tlicso dqI ono liaa rcprc^ntcxl Iho csvrocr of 

a soUlier pure anti einiplo. I liavo written of men, aoMlcrs 
by profession, bctiring inlUtary rank ; men 'vlio had Icametl 
tiio theorj* and practice of war ; who had seen prat annies 
in motion j wiio Imd fucotl the danger of battle mni had died 
by tho iiand of Iho enemy; but ■who, since the days of their 
youth, liad been bxit Httlo surronnded by tho oniinary accom- 
paniments of regimental life. Tlioy were diplomatists, indeed, 
rather than soldiers. But djploniacy is rougher work in tho 
East than in tho ^Vcst. • It exposes a man to all tho dangers 
of luilitstr)' life, and often witliout ifci protections. It sends 
lum on detached and dangerous scmcc, to face, alone and 
nnsuppoxted, a barbarous enemy, and at all times renders 
him a conspicuous mark for tlio malico of revengeful anta- 
gonists. In sueli diplomatic, or “political,” employment as 
this tho servants of tho East India Company were enabled, 
when in tho early vigour of their years, before their health 
had been wasted or their energies broken by long espostiro to 
the 80%eriCics of tbs climate, to attain to high aud responsible 
office, and perhaps to some irregular command. But in tho 
purely military service, the inexorable necessities of tho 
seniority system seldom permitted men to rise to high com- 
mand until they h.ad lost th^ capacity for it. Exceptions 
there vrero ; but this was the rule. So it has happened that 
tlic names most distinguished in Indian histoiy are the names 
of men who, reared as soldiers, have di\ested themselves of 
tho tnunmels of militaiy life, and sought service altogether 
independent of the chances of regimental promotion. 

YOi- n. 2 a. 


1810—57 
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1810—26. 
hildhood and 
iyhood- 


But I am about now to write of one wbo was all in all a 
soldier — who, not wanting capacity for the performance of 
these other duties, clung resolutely to the “ great profession” 
of arms ; one, who so loved that profession, that he suffered 
no allurements to detach him from it; and who lived and, 
died with its harness on his back. Strong in the faith that 
his time would come, he waited patiently for his opportunity ; 
and it came at last. 

James George Neill, the eldest son of a Scotch gentleman 
of good family — Colonel Neill of Barnweill and Swendridge- 
muir in Ayrshire — was bom on the 26th of May, 1810, in • 
the neighbourhood of Ayr. From ,his very childhood he 
erinced a fearlessness and independence of spirit which pro- 
mised well for his future career. He was not yet five years 
old, when ho absented himself one morning from home, and 
excited considerable alarm in honsehold by bis di«oppear- 
ance. He had been absent for many liours, when his father 
observed him coming with leisurely composure homeward, 
across a long dangerous embankment which confined tlio 
water of Barnweill Loch. His father went to meet him, and 
anxiously asked, “ ^hero have you been, Jamie ?” T\^ell,” 
repli^ the boy, « I just thought I’d hke to take a long ^^■alk 
an look at all things as I wont on, see, and boo ivhethcr I 
wuld get home by myself 1 And I /uzve done it," he added, 
prou^ y, and now I am to have no more nurseiy-maids 
^ manage myself.”- His father saM 
nuraPrfl^trT^*^ that day the survcillanco of 

snfelv bo Jamie might 

he loft to look after himself. 

towm, untiT nt “t an academy in his native 

Glasgow Universitv fifteen ho was removed to tlio 

ho traine<i for tho^in - intontlcd that ho should 

"Hch n profcasinii •" i 1*^.. y^®****" Jamio had no tasfo fi'r 
Ho was active niul ^wleiitarj- life of niiy kind. _ 

man, a snro marksman - an intrcpid hors> 

At that time, tho Hunn^ " eager to bo it soldier. 

Uon in Grwit IJritai,, • and''^**^ attracting no lifllo ntten- 
man cllous' pictures of ^««ug^tcr>i, inspired by the 

cfitnifrj’ of ma-mifiwnt n. hattlcs upon clopliant-back in a 
pnR"«ias, whiej, ^vero widely dlfru‘C<l 
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nt tljo timo, bunictl to tako part in tlio nOrny. James Xctll, 1827—35 
amoti" others, was hot for Indian service. Ho said that India 
w-as tho only country in which distinction could ho won. So 
his father widely resolved to gratily Ins wishosj and ohlainc<l 
a cadetship for him. Ho was not yet seventeen, when, in 
Januar}', 1827, ho sailetl for Madras. Sir Tliomas JIunro* 
who Avas then Governor of that Presidency, had married a 
relative of Colonel Neill. He took the hoy by tho hand, 
and caused him to bo appointed to tho Fir>>t Europc.'ui Hcgi- 
incnt. 

Having quickly Icanit tho dements of his profession, young Subsln™ li 
Neill devoted himself to his regimental duties, not only as 
ono who vnii resolute to do what was dcmandetl from him, 
hut as ono also who took the deepest interest in his work. 

Tlie TCgimeot, to which ho had been postctl, Avas ono aaOucIi 
had earned distinction on many fields, and Avhicli, being ono 
of tho A'cry fcAv European corps in tho Company’s scrA-icc, 
was AA ell-nigh sure to go to tho front in any now operations 
‘ on that sido of India. But for a Avhilo there was profound 
peace in all parts of tho countn*, and tho strennons realities 
of actiA'e sen-ico Avero only to him as dreams of tho future. 

In tho details of regimental duty, hoAvcver, ho found ahim- 
dant occupation. Tlio Madras European Begimeut Avas sta- 
tioned, during his first years of son-ice, at MasuUpatam ; and 
tho young subaltern acquitted liimsdf so well that he aatis 
made Fort Adjutant, a post A\-liicli he held until the corps, 
marched to Karaptee. There tlio zeal and ability ho dis- 
plaA'cd soon recommended him for emploj-ment on the regi- 
mental Staff, and he Avas appointcil Quartermaster, and after- 
wards Adjutant, of the Madras Europeans. In tJie latter 
situation his fine soldierly qualities had much scope for exer- 
cise and dcA-elopment. It is hard to'say how much not only 
the discipline but tbe happiness of a regiment depends upon 
the personal character-of the Adjutant. Lieutenant Neill was 
not a man to look upon the soldier merely as an animated 
machine. Ho had the tenderest regard for tlie best interests 
of his men ; and stroA-e with all his might to reform their 
habits by instituting a better system of internal economy than 
tliat Avhidi in those days commonly obtained in onr army. 

He did, indeed, almost all that, in those latter times, onr 
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1835—37 Sanitary CommisaioDs are wont to recommend for the im- 
ovement of tho health, the happiness, and tho moral cha- 
racter of the soldier. subjecting to proper regulation 

the solo of intoxicating liquors to the European soldier, ho 
endeavoured to ivithdraw the ordinary inducements and 
♦temptations to hard drinking which too commonly beset him. 
By providing him -with healthy occupation and harmless 
amusement he did mudi to improve the morality and tho 
efficiency of the regiment. Adult schools and workshops 
were established; athletic exercises of different kinds were 
promoted ; and in all these things the personal encouragement 
and^xample of Iiieutenant Neill did much to secure their 
success. 

^ '"Whilst still in tho zealous performance of tliese duties, sus- 

tained and cheered by tho thought of tho good he was doing, 
Adjutant Neill took to himself a wife. On the Slst of Octfr- 
her, 1835, he married Isabella, daughter of Colonel Wardo, of 
the 5th Regiment of 3engal Cavalry, then employed in tho 
“Political Department,” as Assistaut to® tho Rcsidont at 
Nagporo. A soldier’s daughter, she was fit to boj a soldier’s 
wife. And from that time forth, for more than twenty years, 
in war or in peace, in storm -tkr in simsbino, bo had not a 
^ thought which was not in some way associated with lu? 
dearest Isy.” • 


OniheSbw: . But the climate of India and tho work— for ho was^oiio 
^10 ^e\cr spared himself — wore beginning to make them- 
po \ es t , Tind NeHl fell tliat tho time was npproacliiug^wlion 
It would bo nccossaiy for him to seek, renovated health from 
tlio fresh brce70s of Ins naUvo \50untr3'. - T^ro 3-eari after his 
inarriago (1837) ho obtiiiiM leave of absence to Europe for 
IS -^7’ 77" nreo\crcd all tho strength and elasticity. 

. ./■ 7 7^7* ^*®®*^* tho Easterii sun. But Uio.pcaco 

'‘"A-f"'’ “ino J-rars boon Iai.pcil,.was now 
ngn, . ubont lo Ik, fetobcL B.cro ,vom mmonn, of H.o 
gmi inovomonl n.lo Conlrd A,.',. „l,ioh .nomnrf, took tI,o 
rfmjxj of 11,0 AfgW,, f„r ndivc 

ocn-ico, md nnwllmg l„ „„„ 


^pIojTncnt (and remote it 


n « 'remote chanco of cin- 
Ms, fur tho Bengal 
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Bombay regiments wero well-nigh certain to bo tlioso engaged 183S— 54. 
with tho enemy), Neill dctorminetl, as soon ns onr measures 
were fairly shaped, to return to India long before tho expira- 
tion of his leave. Ho rctnmotl in 1839, volunteered more 
than onco for senneo in Afghanistan, but could not obtain tho . 
great lx#0n that ho so eagerly sought. But lio had a fast 
friend in Sir Robert Dick, who was most desirous of sen-ing 
him, and who eventually obtained for him an appointment on 
tho General Staff as “ Assistant-Adjutant-Gcneral o£ tho 
Ceded Districts.” 

Tills appointment ho hold for some years, during tho earlier 
portion of which ho devoted lus leisure to tho work of ^v^iting 
a history of tho distinguished regiment to which ho belonged. 

It was published in 1813, imdor Uio title of an SUtorical 
Bteoi-d of the ilfadms* Exa'opeon Bfginwit. It is an excellent 
Example of tho class of Utcraliuo to which it belongs— an 
elaborate monograpli, csliaustive'aud compteto — following tho 
regiment from its very cradle up. to, tho ’time in which ho 
wrofe.^* But his ofHcial duties were ever lus first care ; and* 
they wero so well .•performed that ho received the repoiltod 
thanks of tlio General commnndiDg tho circle to which he* 
was attached j and he would'probably have risen in t^mo to 
the highest place in his department, if ho had not sought 
rather opportunities of serving in tho field. An opportunity ‘ ^ • 

enmo at last. Tho second Burmese war comracncotl. Neill ' 

hastened to rejoin his .regiment, which had bgcn Ordered on' 
serviCG ; but on his way ho wnS met by tlip hnnouncfirngnt 
that ho had been appointed Adjutnnt-t^ncral of the Madras 
troops tmder Sir Scudamore Stede.' That war nearly cost him 
his life. . , ' * 

Of some of his Burmese experiences he has given an inte- The Second 
resting and characteristic account in it letter to his cousin,' 

Sir. Andrew Brisbane Neill. It exhibits in a striking point 
of .view tlio independence and self-Tcliance of his nature, tho 
resolute determination at all hazards to do what was right. * 

For tho good of tho soldiers* under liim he was prepared even 
to face tho frowns of superior mOItaiy authority. was 
left at Rangoon to look after tho Madras troops,” he wrote on 
tho 8tli of April, 1851. “ There was much to bo done putting 
down theso insurrections near Thuiygyccu, Basscin, &c. Tliero 
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act; ao I 

from Sir John Cieane Zj l°®’ usual orders as 

evei^-thino was vr^lTP 

fellow w^o Twlfh- ^ ™ P'“" SO al.any 

.once. T m w I^nt attiiat 

against Ifov Pvo Ii"*!" ™ 'ending too largo a force 

retroSrIy eZrenV 1 ‘"f“'™“fron had it that he was 

P^ilion shourtI.rL v ^ 

time by tme “ “‘hmjeed on opposite quarters at the samo 
trt-em ' t^ops moved simultaneously from Pegu and Thiuw- 
Msh i: 1 » stand, when it c.imo to the 

Ino t! ' tuU'\; oiir parties, Iiorrerer, entered 

points ordered. Tlie s.ame moment- the 
•nnrtr o^ii'ed into the lulls' bj-it'wcnty of our men and a 
his n ^ ^ f^egu Xigiit^lTn^tiy, and^ although not'taken, 
tahe^ ‘il'P0*0‘i. nod aU his'juggage and plunder* 

Sm.ll'., t- "'O'trtcd.imotlicr dodge, 'wliich is tlielijisf. 
SoZ“‘“ o>ft-' ShrUdham jirtlio Sitji haa-ten 

'YoP'O'i ond eight lambs', ■ and a' 
haudsQiZl '^to lliftTucso Iliet liiin’. and caught it 

sending tlmre ‘^t'* “'“mrage' iliem'to stand,' by' 

and a cbm'rn -O"' ^on. ^ga Pyp liad again shown Jus nose, 
or twenty ^ dOth'*Native-Infantiy, and some fifteen 

go rSZ "-oA'Onderbd by n.4 befom'l-Ieft, to 

done fo't hitn °n.S“7F!^^”' ^ "'P'S?!. lenr tlioy liHVo 

P'lnncso well bdri.i”!i'“ ’'“f '"‘if’ '’“nr^opoSs will.figlit Iho . 
Curmnh ig „ sn‘ tlie^ have no cJiani^. JaeJe. 

— tlio Boncal tliorongldy dc'sjiiscs th6 Sepoy 

nhffut ’casto. ' A not of his giving In'inself airs 

run, Ifcnjml Sepoys aro cooliiifg theirt . 

.io<?kuig on ni n dj,iart»>n i proper, a few Biinno-o 

"i'cn the its nnd'cmcking li.eir jokes,.- 

<h|o or two ia'-a ™ » ' InJ got U,S ftod-tedv, np walks 
}'«th tlicir rtorfis ri^ht in #i' ***®”**^'^» "nd down ’^hey sqiint 
and the Sepiy, get wll ,n‘° 'tdo. .Tlio row eommenco,', 

l^tier, a, they haZtat^Z^' “'“'f'-SCi 

go lionio on tI,o’ now rngntr " ilb tl.e otliem. I 

prcncut, to umlersfand Uirm I ^ ^ have not* Jmd tune, at 

think it right to ,I„, I ’ : puKeriso tiiein ns I 

* •'’ntidoiico III tiio Go- 
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vernmcnt. I l\avo Inid n pliindy with tlio Commis'jariat 1853. 
Dopartmonl, who arc attempting to ilwlgo our European 
Soldiers, out of European hoots and hlnnkcts. .... I Iiavo had 
a wiggmg from tlio Commam!er-m-Cliicf expressing his Ex- 
cclloucy’a disapprobation of iny reflecting on tlio Commis- 
sariat. Ilowovor, ns tho want of the European boots and 
blankets — ^both of which have been ordered by tbo ^Gowm- 
mont, and have not been supplied by their servants — ^will 
cause sickness and mortality i\mong our Enropoan troops — 
indeed, has already caib-al it, and destroys thoir cflicicncy, 
and as tho Govomor-Gcifcra\ is most aniious for .the comfort 
and welfare of tlio Eiuopean soldiers, I have taken tho liberty 
of handing up the wholo* jnnttCT to Ins Lordsliip, and I have 
no doubt ‘ ho wIU kuoW tho reason why* tlieso ihin^ are not 
supplied, I have boon thoroughly disgusted 'witli 'tho in- 
diftcrcQ«j evinced *011 »'flie«o.inipor{ant subjects, .and liavo*not 
yf ns y^ atnek at a trifle in obtaining rclfress, luid getting Ibingt 
put to rights.” . ^ ^ * ! 

But coustaut work and exposuro, m a bad climate, ntjarlf* 
do»troyetll7bill,‘ns it utterly destroy^ others. Some of out ■ 
finest officers were killed by strokes of the sim, and he well- 
nlgh.shared tho same fate. Ho iras struck, doumj' the fall 
shattered him greatly, and. for sombtime he was »bo torn by 
' brdih fever that^thero was small hope for hSs life. But by 
, God’s’good'providence’ Ltf recovered sufficiently to be placetl 
on board n'serew^tearaer then proceeding to ‘England. It 
would have been better,” ho wrote in a letter above quoted,, 
dated Mrom' tho Elphinstone Hotel, Bfaflras, “ if I had left 
Burmah and gone home some time since ; however, I ho^e 
yet on the voyage hoinq, when I shall-be free from all bother, 
to make up for .all tlio Wjury ‘I may haro suataiped. I have ■; 
been very fortunalo in aU my proceeding in Bunnah,*have 
given satisfaction to the Govemor-Ghiuerab and have been ’ 
mucli flatte^l by Ids conduct to^vards me. Had it been pos- 
sible for me to rcniniri there,*! shonld hare either bCcn at tho 
head of the Staft or in some important appointment, I ha\ 6 
fortunately had much.to do, requiring mo to act at once and 
witli decision dming tho absence of Sir J. Cheape, anJ I have 
been lucky enough to-do -^yhat was f^ht. ... I owe my 
itjco^urv' and life to tho OAtrwuo care, attention, anti irudiies^ 
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Iiavo never botbored them on tho subject. My only request 1855 . 
has been, ^ Give rao the highest command my rank vrill admit 
of. I stand next to General Vivian on tho list of (Company’s 
officers. There is, I believe, great play making on tho part 
of tho Madras men for commands, and I have no inflnenco or 
interest. I go ont as a Colonel on the Staff. I had my 
passage as senior officer ordered in the TVcfojT/ steamer from 
Portsmouth ; but they wero so dilatory in getting her ready, 
that I applied on Saturday afternoon to he allowed to go fid 
Marseilles in order to get to Constantinople sooner. Tho 
reply iva? from tho War Office : * As Colonel UTeill is General 
Vivian’s second-in-command, it is of importance ho should 
bo at Constantinopio as ^sdoiT as possible : ho is to go via 
Marsoilles,’ This I saw in writing, but it is strange nono of 
us are yot gazetted, nor can wo find ont what commaDds no 
arc to 'have. I asked one man in office: he Jet out inad- 
vertently, ‘ Oh, you are to have a division,’ but I can get 
notliing more. . . . I. shall bo about tho first man oat at my 
post, and if spared, you may depend upon it I ndll do some- • 
thing. I consider m)*self most fortunate ... it is an oppor- 
tunity of seeing sorvico and acquiring professional knowledgo 
that will st.and mo in pood stcrad hereafter.” 

On Ins arrival in Turkey, Colonel Neill was appointctl to 
command a division stationotl in camp at Cajmkdcrc, on tho 
Bosphorus, whero ho remained for ?omo time, exerting him- 
self, with goofl success, to reduce his men to a state of 
efficiency and discipline. Ho spoko of tho Turki>h soldiers 
as being “good and steady, rciy sm.'ut under arms, and 
painst-nking to a degree.” But from lJ>o performanco of those • 
congenial duties ho was soon called a^ny. In another part 
of tho Txirkfsh three, tor tho disciplmo of which EngU«U ’ 
officers were responsible, thcro was a chronic state of irro-* 
pdarity of tho worst kind. Tlio Bashi-Bazouklis, commanded 
by General Bcatson, wero di'qilaying all tho violence and 
rapacity of their kind, Kttle, if 'at all, restrained tho 
presence of their English officers. When intolligcnoo of their 
excesses readjod Lonl Stratford do Ralcliffo, our ambassatlor 
at Const.nnti»oplc,l)0(lctcnnine<lto inqnirointotlicm; ami on 
tho 27tli of July, Neill was directed to repair to tho Embas.'n*, 
to receive instructions relativo to tbo coming investigation.. 
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1823. Full powers wore given him to net as Jio might tliinh host, 
and ho was nominated President of tlio Militai^* Commission 
ormc to try tho'ofFcndera. TIio Commission, which was 
cmnposed partly of Pritisli officers and partly of Turhisli 
9 R *** commencing proceedings, and on tlie 

t of July two men were tried for desertion', and for having 
been concomed in tlio plunder of a treasure party. Tliey 
A\ere ound guilty, and sentenced to rccoivo, each, -five hundred 
^ s los, >yhich were administered ** with a stick to the enliven- 
ing strains of a quick march played by a band of music,” 
according to^ the military customs of the country, 'when 
pums imont is inflicted -upon a eulpriti Tliis severe and 
sudden punishment produced good ofiects. 

I have no inclination to enter into the history of General 
iioatwn and the Bashi-Ilazoukhs, which -elicited a vast mass 
0 0 cial correspondence and a .bimdle of controversial 
pamphlets, distinguished by no little asperity. It- is enough 
o reco here that General Neill obtairteJ.a clear insight into 
le c laracter of the Baslii-Bazoukhs, and the proper mode 
aig With them. <<Jn the Sultan’s time,” he wrote, 
nnt ^ pounds of grain a day, often 

t’ r ■>"<> -■> 

and moi yplmider. We give them daily rations, forage, 
cheolcpfl Beatson ought, at first, to have 

did thn ^ mulcring propensities, but by his conduct ho 

all times allowed his men to leave their camp at 

less tSS tlT" "" P-tols. No man carries 

• take anytlilnK thlTf ^'^le into the tomi, and 

its \aluo to the sL sometimes throw down a tenth of 

abuse, a lickin-r objects, it is either 

the country about tliev plstol and bang at him. In 

the horses .loose to feed ° Sardeiis and vineyards, turn 
plunder the folds and Ibe grapes, 

people, and ravish’ the w ’ grain from tlio 

beyond a doubt at the Court°*^T proved 

are deserting their propertieJ.n^^?*^’* countiy pco])lo 

this town have left and tmno ^ respectable families of 
are all shut. General European side ; slioj-s 

ho says— Russian intrigue P boHovc it — all lies, as 

to »•» ^Tcneli hostility, Ac.” 
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NeiU tltouglit that a fair syetem of discipline these' 1855— 6G, 
Unruly Basins could ho convertod into -splendid troops, and 
ho expressed a detailed opinion to this 'effect, for which ho 
received the thanks of tho ambassador at Constantinople. 

Lord Stratford sent a despatch to Genend Beatson — “ copy 
of which,” UToto Neill, “he sends to me — in which, in the 
name of Iier ifajesty’s Government, ho calls npou him to act 
at once according to my recommendations and put domi 
excesses, or adhere to his resolution and resign tlio command 
into my hands.- He also ad<ls lus testimony in favour of the 
soundness of my recommendations, and tho discretiojl and 
calmness in tlie performance of a different duty, &c. This is 
satisfactory, ns showing that I am all right. ... I feel, if 
required to do it, quite eqiud to bringing tho Bashi-Bazoukhs 
into order, and making e.xcellent li^t cavaliy of them— if 
not required to do so, I return to my infantry division none 
tlie worse for the e.'cpcricnco and ^mcral insight into tho 
sonneo.” 

But neither with the Bashi-Bazoukhs, nor with Iiis o^m 
infantry division, was the hope which he had so long enter- 
tained of doing active seiadce in the field doomed to anjihing 
hut disapjKimtinent. Sevastopol wiw taken. The irar was 
brought to a close j and there was no further need of tho 
pciviccs of the Anglo-Turkisli Contingent. “ Tho play js 
now up,” ho ^>1010 from Ycuikale on tho 9th of April, 1856, 

“ and it has certainly boon provoking that wo have been kept 
back and thrust out of tho way ; however, we have tho satis- 
faction of knowing that wo have succeeded admirably in 
organising this Contingent.* ... I have seldom seen men 
who move better, and are more easily hajidlcd in the field* 
at hall practice they are first rate. During tho winter, when 
wo wore several times thrcatcnwl, the fello-ws timicd out in 
Uto highest powiblo spirits. B^lCthe^ the force ^vill bo kept 
up remains to be seen. The French will bo averse to if, 
giving us so much more inilucuTO. Hio Sultan is anxious to 

• Ow> pw»t tetnX of X»in'» weerw dnobt, Inta ert.t di-igrace t«v. ' 

in Uie ind tnamp-mt-nt ot ttritt. Twe]renfS<-^rahJrptW»olJw*>l 

bU fofCT •dhfmife (o • t« my dirlilon. 1 w»nt at hifih 

delfrtninallnn to hare u •'none |»nw, for ona nriRfclier-Ceneral. three 

l,ot men fit for the »evrt" " f haTr," and three Slajom were 

he wrote in one ef hU letter^ “C"t, bo amoii- thoae who wmt o»ry »oon.'’ 
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lavo British ^officers to oi^niso his army, .and the report is 
that they will be.lont to Him. I, of course, will stay if the 
Government and Company will allow it. It is a grand thing 
for me to have the rank and position, and if — as they all 
say it will be — confermed, I may return to India for a short 
time, only to .some high command. My object has been, 
in coming out here, *to gain rank, and if I have been 
debarred getting it in front of the enemy it is no fault of 
mine.” 


The Anglo-Turldsh Contingent was broken up, and Colonel 
Neill returned to 'England. Tljen came a brief, happy period 
of home-life. The entries in his journal, short but regular, 
exhibit him in the full onjojunent of tranquil domestic plea- 
sures. Ho resided with his wife and diildren in Scotland — 
sometimes paying visits with the former to In’s friends and 
neighbours j sometimes attending national gatherings! and 
^vlien the shooting season commenced, going out with liis gun 
— perhaps more for exorcise than for sport. During this 
period ho was in frequent correspondence with tho official 
authorities on tho trouble-business of General Bcatson and 
tho Dashi-Bazoukhs 5 but any annoyance that this might 
have occasioned him was more than compcnsato<l by tho 
Kinunoss of some of tlio Directors of the East India Company, 
^10 expressed their willingness to provide for his son". 5 Ir. 
Mangles gave him a cadetship for ono of hi.s boy.s, and Sir. 

1 rinsop for anotlior, 

Iio went to London, visited tho India 
otif leave, and after a few buss’ days there set 

counliM* ° Ti” ^ of visits to friends in tho homo 

Mrs NoilP ' where they were the guests ol 

1 -lin^ »rSv.cn,-os ll..y <v™l to 

S K C.cll.nLr F«,.u tI,ohtlor 

l.in ivifo', rnniilv, nml 

loivn. Alter a r™ ,l„" , Di-coml'cr rrlunir.! to 

llic Korlli-tVr.tOTi llnnmv 
rr„.„ ll.om .1 T!” 

c,rli.lr, ho 
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and tlicnco on to Carlislo to rejoin Jus ciido at Swindridge. • 185G— 5. 
On Christmas-day Iio dined veiy luippily, ^\^th all his family 
about him — a happy family gathering^”' ho irroto in his 
journal, ‘iof erciy member, of it, .Caii wq over expect to 
meet again on anotlier Chiistmns-day?” . Kover. Bnt there 
were still a few moro happy weeks for liim.- Jannarj*' passed, 
and tho first half of Pebmaiy, and.he was still surrounded 
hy his family.- Qn the 16th of the latter month, tho hitter 
hour of parting came ; and Keiil tore fronf ho loved. 

Tliero Ai-as somo necessary business to ho done in London, 
and tho steamer was to leave Southampton on tlie 20ti. 

Tlie voyago to India was not an eventful one. Early on 1“ 
Smiday, tlio 29th of March, the steamer entered tho Madras 
Eoads. “Go to Mount-road Cliapel with Gihihan” is the 
first record in his journal after hU arrival; the nest is, “ Find 
tliat I can get off to Busluro soon.” regiment had gone 
to tlio Persian Gulf, where the British (5spe<Ution under Sir 
James Outram was operating with successful vigour; and 
Neill was e.'iger to join without a moment of unnecessary 
delay. Ho was vesed tliat ho had not >eceh*ed an inforina- 
tlou at Galle that it would bo better for him to stop there and 
proceed thcnco to Bombay. But on tha Gth of April tele- 
graphic inteUigenco arrived to the effect (hat the war was at 
an end. It was then well-nigh certain that tho Madras Fusi- 
liers would return to the Presidency. So this chanco of ser- 
vice was gouc. AnoUjcr week, and tliero js tho first mention 
in his journal of “ tho bad feeling in tho Bengal Army.” 

Then on tlio 20th of April, ‘'ITic Fusilier vessels signalled 
tins moniing.” It was an esciting moment for iim/lror ho 
w-as to take command of tho regiment on its arrival, as tho 
semor officer w«s compcUcd to proceed to England in broken 
Iiealth. I Snd, Iio wtofo in liia journal, “ tliat I sliaU have 
f omo work in band to keep all sinani in t|,o Pusi&rs. I tliall 
rcpiiio to caorcuo groat dUcrction, kci.p ,„j- coiuisel, 
alivays act boncslly, fairly, and for tbo good of tbo Bcnico 
only, and ail iviU bo rigid. Go dotin to boacb and seo Fiui- 
licra land— a vciy Sno Loaltby body of men, fully cgiial to 
any regiment I bare ot cr seen.” On tljo 28tb, Colonel Sto- 
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bilitj which can over devolve on me.’ 31iinking the spooch 1857. 
savoured somewhat'of self-esteem, I Iooh«l np inquiringly at 
liim, but was speedilv convinced that nothing was further 
from his thoughts than boasting. His expression was calm 
and thoughtful, and his eyes fixed, as if peering into that 
future which was so soon to verify the justice and sincerity 
of his estimate of his own character. I never saw him again 
to speak to, but I never forgot the deep impression his words 
made on me, strengthened as it subsequently was by his too 
short hnt brilliant career in Bengal — not too short for his own 
fame and his country’s good.” 

“"We embarked in excellent order,” wrote Ueill from Cal- 
cutta at tbe end of May, ** early on the morning of the 18th, 
and arrived here on the afternoon of the 23rd. . . . Our pas- 
sage up was very favourable, tmtU one of the boilers burst; 
but with no harm to any one, though it-brougbt us down to 
half-speed at once. I landed soon, and saw the Military 
Secretarj' to Government and the Deputy-Qoartemiaster- 
General, and made all arrangements to start off the men I 
had brought up by steamers to Benares. However, next day 
there was a cliauge. Only one hundred and thirty men went 
up the country by steamer, and the rest I am starting off by 
train.” ^ 

But this was not accomplished without an incident, which Mar. 
soon proved to the people of Bengal that the Madras officer Calcutta, 
had the right stuff in him, and that he xvas emiuently Uie 
man for the crisis. The story has been often told before. It 
shall bo told hero in his own words, “Tlie terminus,” ho 
%vrotc, “ is on tho bank of the river, almost opposite the fort, 
at HovTuh. Tbero is a landing-place and jetty. The train 
was to start at 8.30 P.M. 5Iy men. were nil on board flata 
in tliQ river, where they were cool and comfortable, and out 
of tlio way of mischief. When a party of one hundred men 
were intended to go by train, the flat on whicli they were 
was hauled into the jetty. On the night on which tho second 
party left, tlio flat was hauled in, but there was a sqnall, ami 
consequent delay. Tlio raihvay people on shore gave no as- 
sistance. As we neared the jetty, a jack-in-offico station- 
master called out to me very insolently that I was late, and 
that the train would not wait for me a moment. lie would 
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1857. send it ofF without mo. A littlo altercation ensued. C 
men were 'landed hj their officers, and w(Jnt, making tlio h. 
of their -way up to tlio carriages. TJio,felIow was still insolci 
niul threatened to start tho train ; so I put him under char' 
of a sergeant’s guard, with orders not to' allow lum to mov 


until I gave permission. The other officials were equal 
threatening and impertinent. One gent!eman told me tliat 
might command a regiment, hut that I did not comman 
■ them j they had authority there, and that ho would start th 
tram without my men. I then placed a guard over th 
engineer and stoker, got all my men safely into tho train, an< 
then released tlio railway people. Off went tho train^nlj 
on minutes after time. ... I told tho gentiomen that theii 
con uct was that of traitore and rebels, And fortunate it wa‘ 
m em that /had not to deal with them. Hie matter has 
een brought to the notice of Government. I have heard 
no ung more than that Ijord Canning tiling I did what was 
rig i » and the railway people are now most painfully civil 
an po It is given out tliat there was never an instance 
i«nown of the railway officials being interfered with, far less 
made pnsonere, except once in Ireland, in the Smith O’Brien 
affair, by Sir E. Blakeney.” 

regiment, Colonel Ml 
on tf horse dawk, to Benares, which ho reached 

own rn ’ ° found that some seventy men of lus < 

were arrived, and that in addition to these thero 

and thirt^F'*’ Hojosty’s 10th Foot, 

Mive “rtiUerymen, with three g,™. Tl.o 

of IrreiTilar ***** **^*** Sepoy Eegiment, a regiment 

I" Sl^e ”•* “■** Sikh ie^eSt of ioodlUanala 

more anxious eves*w*^ there was not a spot to whicli 


more anxious evt» ^ '^hicli 

and hotbed of for it was the very nursery 

nrip«tLrt«,l rm tho OTRof /.P il.,. 


priesthood. Hi© home of the Brahmin 

by which they wero kut^L*” i yroTo alive to tho danger 

tho safest coiirso was to seemed to them tliat 


iJio saiest coiirso was to an ’ * seemed to them tliat 

nows canio of tho mutiny ^ suspect it. Even wlien 

only some sixty miles distant f}° w Begiment at Azimgiirh, 

at once tho 37th Hotnment* 1° ^^^*S‘'^dicr licsitatcd to disarm 
was doubtful. Agaimt dclav'N°m hi this juncture, 

/ •«cut vigorously protested; and 
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sTKfecctlod in obtaining tbo consent of tbo Brigadier to an im- 
inwliato anemoon parade.* Soon after five o’clock tlio Euro- 
pean troops were’ nssombled. Colonel Neill was not tlio senior 
ofTicor present on tliat parade; btft lio was soon compelled to 
take tbo command. Tlio senior officer ^vas Brigadier Pori- 
sonby, who, sixlocfi oV .seventeen j'cars before, m a Cap- 
tain of Native Cavalrj*, bad covered Inmsclf with glory on the 
field of Purv,‘an-durrali,’wbcn his regiment turned their hacks 
•on the Afghan horsemen, in their last charge, under Dost 
Srahomed.l' His health had for Bomo time been failing, and 
now the slant ra 3 'a of the fierce June 8un took terrible effect 
upon him, and ho was struck <lown b}' coup tie solcil. 

It was inlend(^l to surprise tbo suspcctetl regiment in their 
linos, and compel them to give up their arms. “"W'o were,” 
woto Neill in a private letter, “to base been joined hy tbo 
Bikbs and cavalry", on tbo parade-ground of Ibo 37tli | but 
they wore not up, so wo pushed on. Tlio 37tli let tis como 
close, keeping within their huts and places of arms, and fired 
a V 0 II 03 * into us. There was some confusion at first. ... I 
was ncarl}* cut off, hut got back again among my men, and 
got the lads into order. Tlio Artillcr}' fired grape, and the 
37th wore nearlj- silenced. Colonel Gordon had brought his 
Siklis up ; the gnns were in tlio centre, our men protecting 
them; the lOtli Foot on tlicir right; the Sikhs on their left. 
I bad arranged to clear the Sepoys’ lines, that is, to drive 


* The Btorj is thus told in an ofScial 
narrative drawn up by Sir. Taylor, joint- 
magistrate of Jaunpoor “None could 
now doubt that a crisis was near at 
hand ; and on June 4th, a council (holh 
civil and military) was called to debate 
ttff .jiwssfAsa «/ &sana!ss lia S7tb 
Native Infantry. It was still sitting 
when a Sowar arrived with the news ^ 
the mutiny at Azungurh. This decided 
the question, and it was arranged that 
nest morning the civilians should as- 
semhlo at the Collector’s kntchcry, 
whilst the 37th was paraded and £s- 
armed. The debate had been very full, 
and the decision deUberate: yet the 
civilians bad scarce reached their homes 
when they were alarmed by the roar of 
the gnns on the parade-ground. The 
whole plana were in vam. They had 
been frustrated by the following cir- 

YOL. II. 2 


cmnstances. It appears that as Briga- 
dier Ponsonby was retumine home after 
U» council, he met Colonel Nedl, who 
recommended him to disarm the corps 
atonce. Disregarding'oll other considera- 
OB the spur of the moment he hnr- 
ried ts tin patwAr-grotinif ; ffie troops 
tnmed out, &C.'' But I have a copy of a 
letter from Brigadier Ponsonby, in which 
it is stated that the recommendation in 
favour of immediate action came from 
Colonel Gordon. “It then transpired,’’ 
be wrote, that the men of the S7th were 
much implicated, and Gordon advised 
that the regiment should be disarmed at 
once. After some discossion, I agreed. 
We bod no time (it being between four 
and five rji.) to lose, and but little ar- 
raageraoit could he made.” 

t See onle^ Memoir of Sir A. Bnmes, 
pa^ SS-S6, Toh U. 

B 
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tlictn out, and follow thorn up to prevent inHoluef to llto ifJi* 
pn>tocto(l in the cantonment. I wns ju»t duiii" im>, and had 
got my men Into tlio BepojV liuts, when then* was an alarm 
about the gun**. I wns out of eight of them at tho momont, 
bdt hastened InwnnU them to see tlio. Sikhs firing on our 
three guns, and our emal! protecting ’[>arty of Fusiliers ad- 
vancing to charge them. You may imaghto my delight on 
peeing tho Artillerjnneii bringing their guns to l>car, and our 
lads tiring steadily witlrcflect. Tito Sikhs did not etand two 
rounds of grn|io, hut Ifntko and tlctl. ... I contlnno<l tho 
fight until all liad fle<l, followed them up ns far as I coiild, 
fircsl round-shot into them, and set tiro to their lines. The 
consequenco is, that not a woman or a child ha» been toiicbtHl. 

Having made all possiblo provision for tho aafoty of tho 
women and children and tho general security of tho place, 
Coloutl Neill turned his thought*, with anNious forcliodiii^ 
of evil, towanls Allahabad, winch lay pomo eighty milo-s in 
advnnco— an im|K)rtant clsdl ami military station, flitunfod at 
the confluonco of Iho Jumna and tho Gangc®, and often de- 
scribed as tlio “key of tho lower provinces” of Hindostao. 
Beyond a few men nttnchwl to tho general Staff, there wow 
no European soldiers in tho place. Tlio temper of tho native 
soldierj* was doubtful. Tlio Sixth regiment of Sepoys had 
volunteered, with apparent enthusiasm, to m.arcli against tho 
insiu’gents at Delhi. On the afternoon of tho Cth of June, 
the regiment was asscmblotl to lioar a letter of thanks fiotn 
tho Govenior-Genoral reail to them on parade. “ The men,” 
says the official account of those transactions, “ sccnuxl highly 


*11 U eencraUy bdmed ihot Ilia 
Bikh repraetit had no foregone tntm- 

of to British offiesrs, they fell Into a 
panic, and the strong instinct of eeU- 
preseivation urged them to fire, in »tlf- 
clefeu«, on their supposed enemiea. The 
narrative already quoted says s “The 
37th WM ordetea to pile arma, uid ra- 
phed with « voli^-, to which to eun, 
gave a speedy and efficient anaviert bul 
at this unhappy inoineot, Captain 01 
pherls, perceiving a movement amont! 
the SiKhs on hia nght, promptly torned 
to guns, and opened fira upon them 
For some minutes the event vraadoubU 
fill ; thrice the rebels charged tbegunv, 


thrice were driven back with papci ^1'® 
guns continued their destructive play ; 
the mutineers wavered, and then oroae 
and Red. Kever was route so complete ; 
a thousand armed men were fl.x'ing from 
two hundred. ■’ Further on the same 
nsrratUe saysi “ITie Sikhs were 
^wonglit out not knowing what was to 
done ; auddenJr the guns on one side 
opened on to 3;ih, men, officers, and 
•U 5 and on the other side the Irregular 
Cavalry began forcing into and abusing 
the Sikhs j then a bad character stepped 
toniard and tried to shoot Colonel Gor- 
don. Tlie corps then mutinied; first 
fired into a group of young officers, and 
then charged the guns.” 
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pleased, and cliocrotl londly. Tlio European oflicers were more I8j7. 
than confinned in tlioir implicit roHaneo on the fidelity of 
their men ; yet in tliroo hours and n half this loyal cheer wus 
changetl for tho shout of mutiny and niimlcr.” On tliat 
night they roso upon their oflicers. Tlioro was a largo 
gathering at tho mess-houso ; andamongtho dinersnmimbor 
of cadets, recently arrived from England, mere schoolboys in 
ago and manners. Tlio mutineers fell suddenly upon them, 
and massacred nearly tho whole party. Next morning tlio 
gates of tho great gaols were tliromi open, and three thou- 
sand ruffians let loose to aid in tho f‘work of blood and 
destruction.” iTlio fort still, howover, remained in our hands ; 
hut it was threaleuod both from within and from without, for 
tho fidelity of tho Sildi troops %vas doubtful, and tho mutineers 
outside wero' preparing to invest tho place. 

But it was savetl by the foresight and promptitude of Neill. 

‘N^Tiilst yet tho accounts from Allahabad were that “ all was 
well,” ho had despatched a party of fifty men of tho Fusiliers 
under Lieutenant Arnold, with orders to proceed by forced 
marches to Allahabad. On tho morning of tho 7th of Juno 
they arrived, wearied and exhausted, at Jhoosoc, where tho 
road from Benares met a bridge of boats, by which tbo river 
was crossetl to Allahabad. Tlio bridge was in tho hands of 
the enemy ; but there was a steamer off tlio fort, wliich, after 
some imaccountablo delay, was sent to bring in the Fusiliers. 

On the 9th another detachment, which Neill had sent fonvanl, 
made its timely appearance; and on the Hth, Neill himself, 
haring made over tho command of Benares to Colonel Gortlou, 
appeared, with fiirther reinforcements, under the walls of Alla- 
habad. 

Tlio energetic measures of Neill soon completed tho work. 

His first step was to recover the bridge of boats, and to seciiro 
a safe passage for another party of the Fusiliers, which was 
pressing forward imder Major Stephenson. Tliis was on the 
12thofJime, the day after his arris-al. On tho 13th ho swept 
tho enemy out of the adjacent villagra, where they were clus- 
tering in strength ; and on the following dav, a further liody 
of Fusiliers having arrived, the Sikh corps was removed from 
tho fort, and witli it all remaining danf^r. “ At Allahabad,” 

■wrote Lord Canning to tho cluumutn of tho East India Com- 
. 2b2 
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when onr attacks were going on, I was obliged to sit down in 
the batteries and give my orders and directions. I had always 
tho greatest confidence in myself^ and although I felt almost 
d^dng from complete exhaustion, yet I kept up heart, and 
hero I am, God be praised, as well as over, only a little 
thinner. For several days I drank champagne and water to 
keep me up.” 

On the morning of the last day of Juno, Havelock reached 
Allahabad, and breakfasted with Neill, They had much to say 
to each other — much of the past, much of the future. During 
tho latter fortnight of the month that terrible visitation of 
Providence— the “pestilence which wallceth in the darlmoss,” 
of which Neill wrote in tho letter above quoted, had assailed 
the Europeans in the«fort. Still, ever mindful of his peril- 
surround^ coimtrymcu higher up the countrj*, he had made 
arrangements to detach a large portion of his force to Cawn- 
pore, and appointed his second in command, one altogether 
>\ orthy of the post — Mjyor Denaud — to lead it to tho relief of 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. Tho instructions which Neill had pre- 
pared for the guidance of Renaud were now read, and highly 
apjffoved Ijy the General. Ev'cry point had been carefully 
considered ; aud ho was not on© to cast upon a junior officer 
any responsibility that ho could tako to himself. I give them 
KTo, as transcribed from a rotigh and not very legible copy ! 


itlructions to Major Heiiand, commamling Cawnpore columti 
ICO SU/l^ two hundred 1st Madras J^usi- 

- VOU cn, tho BTOot 

little as possible- «nt ‘‘"d o\-po«o Europeans as 

encamp, ncm. ' near good water for 

rmil occupiol hj-lho *“ 

llio mhaliltniil, to mum ■ ‘ n" Olliers t cocoiinigo 
o^loralioo of llrilW, o„i’|,„ritv"’‘T "" 

resimcnls nre to loom ll,!. ^ ^ 

•, * *^>1, and nill |,o tip here by tbe 
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“8tli. Sliould Cawnporo unfortunately Imvo fallen, attack 
tlio enemy, and liold your omi until llri"adicr Havelock joins 
you. All Govemmont tents and property push on tlio road 
to 1)0 secured ; the civil power wdll assist you in this.” 

But as Bonaud’s force was to proceed h}’ land, and it was 
of tho utmost importanco to commimicato with Sir Hugh 
"WniGclcr with tho least possible loss of tinio, a detachment of 
a hundred men with two guns was placed on board a river 
Kteamer, luidor Captain Spiirgin, and despatched up tho 
Ganges, with tho following orders: 

Instructions from Colonel Nall to Captain in command 

of a detachment proceeding on tUamcr to Catenpore. 

^ ^ AUahatM July 2, 1 857. 

iou are to push up as quickly ns yon can to Ca'vnporo j 
tho object is to relievo Sir II. Whooler. Land nowliere, but 
>f mutiny and any opposition is shown, open fire, and destroy 
M many rcl)ols as you can. On getting to Cawnporo, to tho 
Ghaut nearest tho entrenched camp best udaplod for landing } 
communicato with Sir Hugh Wlicclcr; giro Inm all tho nows 
0 Ilouauds columns, which will bo at Cawnporo on tho 8th. 
i^and your men and stows as Sir H. 'Whcolcr may direct, and 
A hope tho steamer will be made avallnblo by Sir Hugh to 
®*id children, also sick and 
oun e officers; tho veteran artillerymen on board will bo 
back\ and will bo -ivith tho two guns sent 

munioflT^ ’ have fallen, endeavoiu- to com- 

cood Tioni'f^* • Benaud. Lot tho stoamer take up a 

and bold '^bero your guns can best he used, 

any wbo mav b-i* ” reach of you; bo there to bring off . 
S.aturday Havelock starts on 

g™s* You muat*ro .**®’^rly one thousand men and three 
detachment tvUI join*^™ from him. Your 

Juggage. You trtU bo Eenaud’s 

the river. Any insur/r^ ^ assist tho force in crossing 
them at once, and sh^ «n hands hang 

gence having been received kitelli- 

fallen, you are to proceed nn Ca^vnpore may have 

I Mio nver with tho greatest cau- 
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tion ;is you approach Trithin forty n^s it, and bo most 'rigi- 
lant in avoiding compromising yourself by getting intliin firo 
from gims. Move up vrith caution as far ns you can ; obtain 
all tho information possible of tho state of affairs at Camiporc. 
Communicato ■with Major Renaud’s colmnn now at the rail- 
nuy, near which ho will remain until General Havelock over- 
takes him. The united force will teach Futtehporo about tho 
8th. You must communicato with tho General, or .‘idvanco 
up tlic river at tho same rate as ho advances. You will thus 
secure the river on his right flank. Having obtained certain 
nows of the state of afialrs at Cawnporo, move up and relieve 
it if it still holds out ; if it has fallen, either remain where 
you receive tho intelligcnco, if a good place to remam, or 
drop quietly down near the infantry column, to a secure 
position, and ■wait until tho ad\'acnco of tho force.” 

But tUcso instructions had been scarcely signed when iu- 
telligenco was received which rendered it necessary that tlicso 
carcfuliy-proparcd plans should bo reconsidertd. Some mes- 
sougers arrived from Sir Henry Iiaincnoc, at Lucknow, and 
the}* reported that they had passed through Cawnporo ; that 
that terriblo tragedy, which cannot even now he named with- 
out a shudder, had been acted, and that our miserable people 
there had pas&ed hoyond the reach of all human help. Have- 
lock accepted these facts, but 2sc01 was at first disposed to 
disbcIioTo them ; and ho chafeil a littlo when he fmmd that 
the General and his Staff talked of halting Renaud’s force, 
and not sending up tho steamer with Spurgin’s detaclmient. 
Tlio steamer, however, was allowed to start on tho followiii" 
day, and Iseill, still incredulous of tho fall of Caumpore, 
telegraphed to Government that ho bchc\‘ed tho story was an 
invention of tho Isana Sahib, intended to mislead us; and 
although further nccoimts to Iho saioo effect wero received 
ho continued to misbelieve tho story, and strcnuouslv nr<^xl 
the adiwneo of Renaud’s force, at however slow a rate, in 
onlcr that there might bo no appearance of vacillation and 
uncertainty upon our part Tho cry of Foiward I” was 
ever on liis lips. Ho was angered when others talked of 
“ halting.” 

Jlc.-rnwhile Havelock had been coakiag his preparations to 
pU'h on with reinforcements, to overtake Kcuaud’a force, and 
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to advance to tlie relief of Cawnpore. But at the verj.com- 
mencement of the mutiny and rebellion at AUaliabad, the 
Commissariat bullocks had been carried off or let loose by the 
insurgents j and the means of conveyance for Havelock’s force 
could not, therefore, be brought together vrith the promptitude 
desired. He moved, however, on the 7th of July, and was 
soon on the road to victor}'. 

^‘Lieutenant-Colonel Neill,”, wote the General to the 
Commauder-in-Chicl^ “whoso high qualities I cannot suffi- 
ciently praise, will follow ^vith another column as soon as it 
can bo organised, and this fort left in proper bands. I should 
have preferred to move the whole of the troops together, but 
the relief of Lucknow is an affair of time, and I cannot liazard 
its fall^ by waiting for the oiganisation of Neill’s column.”* 
So Neill, eager to push on, but recognising the necessity of 
his detention, remained behind at AUahobacL He now be- 
came painfully convinced against liis will that ouf unh.appy 
people at Cawnpore had been rntlJossly murdered — men, 
women, and children, foully butchered in cold blood by the 
detestable Nana of Bhitoor. The details of this sickening 
nigedy made a deep and abiding impression on bis mind. A 
8 cm resolution to take terrible vengeance on the murderers 
00 possession of Lim, and it Ijecaino the ono great desire of 
us lewt that ho might live to inflict righteous retribution 
massacred our helpless little ones. He 
Pn^r ' 1 ° ds OAs-n -nife and children, then happily safe in 
I’?. •“ his journal ; “ I can never spare a 

Tliero hill into my hands will bo dead men.” 

"ithin him the old Scotch Covenanter spirit 

not "i" 'r* God’s wUI that ho should 


Cn tho imii of J„lv I,,,- , 

inamlor-in-Cliiof to ; • * “cen prcssctl by tho Com- 

Ncill lundo oAcr mvelock as speedily as poisiblo, 

by horvc-ilawlv for Cm-n"*”***'*^ Allahabad, and pii«hcil on 
ceive.1 nc«8 of the ho startM, !«« had re- 

fought aa ith tho eupmv -nif whicli Havelock had 

and fonianled fl.o glad tidings to the 
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GoTernment at Calcutta. **Oii tlie 15tli of Julj,” he Tvroto 1S57. 
to a friend, “ I received a telegram from tlie Chief praising 
General Havelock for his •rictorite at Futtehpore, &c., which 
I was requested to communicate to him. ^ith this came 
also tho foUovring: *But his health is not strong, and the 
season is very trying i it is urgently neca5sarj', therefore, 
that provision should bo made for placing the command of 
the columu in tried hands of known and assured efficiency, in 
whom perfect confidence can be placed, in case Havelock 
riiould become from any causo unfit for duty. Yon have 
l>een selected for the post, and accordingly yon wil] proceed 
with every practicable expedition to join Havelock, making 
over the command of AUahahad to tlie next senior officer.'* 

Tills I received in tho afternoon. I was sending off that 
evening a strong detachment of her Slajesty's 34 th per bullock 
van, twenty-five miles a night. I determined to remain that 
night, and start off by horse-<lawk and overtake them. I sent 
oft' my traps with them. I had mudi to do at Allahabad, 
instructions to give, »£c. The senior officer was a Captain of 
the 78th. My successor, Colond O'Brien, was expected on 
tho 15th 5 he did not come, and I got away, overtook the de- 
tachment head-quarters of the corps, and got to Cavraporo in 
five dnvs. I had hanlly seen General Havelock before he 
said to me : ‘ Now, General Keill, let us nnclcrstand each 
other; you have no power or authority here whilst I am 
here, and you arc not to issue a single order.* He used to 
go down to tlio Glut every day to superintend tho crossing 
over of the troops and material. ... I u*as placed in com- 
mand at Cawnporo on his qnitting. "Well, off he went at 
last, and I nsaumed command.*’ 

One of Kcill's first acts was to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the glia'-tly tragedy of Cawnpore. Tlio ascertained 
truth exceeded in horror all that his worst fears had suggested. 

IIo ^V3S a tender-hearted, iropressionaWe m.in, whom sucli a 

• B<fore Bulung ot»t th# ccminiad. darin-, wliirh romraonlj di*r»- 

KtlU <fr»w Bji a most ffaborale pap*r of gsrded afl MosjJjration of itratopcal 
|Ti«tnictioai tpr th* poIvUnee of hij rac- caattaft^ were e«p*ciaUy wtotc- Tlie 

re««r, the UnsUi of whkh alone pre- paper e( lastrartions to nmawJ and 

«• frwttioo here. It U e-roctally Spoi^o, pre* to the lest, p* Ur to ^ 

wotthT of noUfe, bnwrrrr, a* elearlr di.pn>r« thlv The In«t«rtion4 to bU , 

Hitnon.trturv; that tho*e who mH ihml oat wMo r at Allahahad render the pfwt 
h nil wae remarliat le cut&lr an (a. cvBciwdve. 
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Btory jis tills was suro to fill with measureless compassion on 
tho ono sido, and indignation on tho other. Tlio horrors of 
Cawnporo might bo repeated at Luclmow. "When ho thought 
of this — that oven then, in'our beleaguered position, delicate 
women and innocent children wero cverj* day becoming more 
and more at tho mercy of our remorseless enemies — there was 
a groat conflict within him, and lio asked himself, in doubt and 
perplexity, wliat was to bo done. Ho W’as not ono of those 
who would have oxocnted indiscriminato vcngcanco on the 
nation which liatl sent forth these cruel and cowardly assas- 
sins. A black face was not an abomination in his eyes. Ho 
had, throughout tho whole of bis march, regarded scrupu- 
loualy the rights and interests of tlio innocent people. Ho 
had suppressed with a strong liond every impulse to pUIago 
and plimdor. He Lad never suffered las mon to take any- 
timig in tho way of carriago or p^o^^sions from tho people 
wluch was not paid for to the last farthing. Ho had hanged 
many murderers and mutineers, but never without trial, and 
what seemed to him to bo full cvidcnco of thoir guilt.* Nor, 
even with all tho heart-breaking manifestations of that foul 
massacre at Cawnporo beforo lum, did a thought of sweeping 
and confounding vengeance ever take possession of him. But 
0 eager to inflict upon the miscreants themselves what 
_ e e t would be, both for our own people and our enemies, a 
just and mercifulrctribuUon. Wlmt he thought and what he 

) a t time, shall be told in his own words, as recorded 

m a letter to a friend. 

sorao length tho terrible story of the mas- 

a llttlo liii j women and cliildron wore brought up to 
fujitL “ST"'" ^■"%-roomB. IThe Fullehgur 


hindrcdwomen'md 


many had been killed 


Were brought into that house ; 




‘ ^ho boats, many killed and died in 
'' survived fever, dysentery, and 


•w ni >• “ * Scotch nuvT 1^0 can prore a defence, he is sen- 

^ «t once.” Ai o 

u canghf, he is immediately trie^ and, !!!f**^*°* etalemcnt haa l>ecn made, it ii 


important to consider this. 
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cliolcni, in tlio confinement in that liousc, wero barbarously 185T. 
inunlcrctl, after the receipt of tho intclUgonco of Havelock’s 
first victory — flu’s by tho Nana’a ortler. TItcy vero badly 
fed and treated at first, but aftonvards got more and clean 
clothing, and scivnnts to wait on them.. They were sent 
their evening meal on that fatal day, and after it these fiends 
rushed in and butchered them all ; tlicj'wcro shot andliackcd 
to pieces. TIjo bodies of all who died thero wero thro\vn into 
tho well of tho house, all tlie murdered also. I saw that 
house when I first came in. Ladies’ and children’s bloody 
torn dresses and shoes ivcro lying about, and locks of liair 
tom from their heads. Tlio ftoor of tho one room they 
were all dragged into and killed was saturated Nntli blood. 

One cannot control one’s feelings. Hlio could bo merciful to 
one concerned? Severity at the first is mercy in tho end. I 
wish to show tho natives of India that tho punishment in- 
flicted by us for such deeds uiU be tho licaWcst, tho most 
rovoUing to their feelings, and wliat they must ever re- 
member.* I issued tho following order, which, bowovor 
nbjcctionablo in tho estimation of somo of onr Braliminiscd 
infatuated elderly gentlemen, I flunk suited to tho occasion, 
or rather to the present crisis; * 25th July, 1857, Tho well 
in wliicli arc tho remains of tho poor women and children so 
brutally murdered by this miscreant, tho Nana, -will bo filled 
up, and nc.atl3' and decently covered over to form their grave : 
a party of European soldiers will do so this evening, under 
tho snperintendenco of an officer. The house in whicli they 
■were butchered, and wliich is stained •with their blood, will 
not bo washed or cleaned by their countrymen ; but Brigadier- 
General Neill has determined that every stain of that innocent 
blood shall bo cleared up and -wiped out, previous to their 
execution, by sucli of the miscreants as may bo liercafler 
apprehended, who took an active part in the mutiny, to bo 
selected according to their rank, caste, and degroo of guilt. 

Each miscreant, after sentence of dcafli is pronounced upon 
him, will bo taken down to tho house in question, under a 
guard, and will bo forced into cleaning up a small portion of 

• In snotlier lettCT, Keillsays : "Uy rebels. ... Ko one who baa vritnessed ‘ 

object is to inflict a fearful pumshment tbe scenes of murder, inotilation, and 
for a rerolUng, cowardly, barbarous massacre can ever listen to tho word 
(iced, and to stn^ terror into these *iiier^* as applied to these flendA*' -• 
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the blood-stains; the task will bo made as revolting to his 
feelings as possible, and the Provost-Marshal s\*ill use the 


lash in forcinj 


f an^' one objecting to complete his task. After 


properlj cleaning np his portion the culprit is to bo imme- 
diately hanged, and for this purpose a gallows will be erected 
close at hand.’ — ^The first culprit was a Soubalidar of the 6th 
Native Infantrj’, a iat brute, a very liigh Brahmin. Tlie 
sweeper’s brush was put into Ills hands by a sweeper, and he 
was ordered to set to work, fio had about half a squaro foot 
to dean ; he made some oljection, when down came the lash, 
and he yelletl again ; he wiped it all up clean, and was then 
hung, and his remains buried in the public road. Some days 
after, others were brought in — one a Mahomedan officer of our 
cml court, a great rascal, and one of the leading men : ho ratlier 
objected, was flogged, made to lick part of the blood with his 
tongue. No doubt tin’s is strange law, but it suits the occa- 
sion well, and I hope I shall not bo interfered with, until tho 
room is thoroughly demised in this way. ... I will hold tny 
♦1^’ w- blessing and help of God. I cannot help seeing 
Is in all this— wo have been false to ourselves 
so often. , . . Charlie, my boy, I expect out tho first mail, 
lave applied for him to come up hero to do duty, and I 
0^ 0 belong to the “ Lambs,” or as the Nana and tho enemy 
cau them, tho Neel-topce-n-allahs. They wear light bluo cap 
Mvers ; the enemy say those follows’ muskets kill at a mile 
tt beforo they arc fired ; so niudi for Enfields. Your ac- 


.. '* "’hat I expected. Ho lias nothing in liim ; 

no IS ver>* timi.l. Ti.«. , ...” 


man panics arc Iwid. I would turn every 

failed hlm*° or military, out of it, whoso ncr%'C3 

the eves of il.n aentonco that ho o.\ccutc<l, in 

in lii.' O.T, miniF tiLt '""l' »>nviiin«]> 

tho atrocities t • poveritv could ho check 

«‘^rsTom ‘I-'robcIs and muti- 

^nnlion, tho ntinrf Christian people. Tlio-x' 

who looked on, cotuitnmu'ii 

pursue IkwouJ th tho sentenco s' ould 

Chridkiu, wasoWnn!l^*ri®\^"! ” 

the cuj. of d.>atli 'upon ll.U -T*' *“ ‘*‘*^ f"rthcr Ultcniess lo 
* '"‘O of eteniilv. Tlicre wen* 
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many humane men at that time wlio believctl that rea! mercy 
required the judge to do violenco to his own tenderness of 
heart. On such questions as this there must bo niuc)i con- 
iraycTsy and contention; for neither the law of Giod nor the 
judgment of man has clearly declared the extent to which, in 
exceptional conjunctures, the ordi'naiy principles of justico 
and morality may rightly be disregarded. But if such acts 
as these bo offences, they are offences which History is seldom 
unwilling to condone. 

But I gladly turn from this painful episode, to write of 
Neill’s other more congenial duties. Ho was left, with some 
three hundred men, at Camipore, whilst Havelock was en- 
deavouring to penetrate Oudo and to advance to the relief of 
Lucknow. "What was the principal work to be done by him 
may bo gathered from the instructions which ho reeci% ed on 
the 2Gth of July. Ho was ordered “to endeavour to defend 
as much of the tnmk-road as is now in British possession in 
Cawnporo, and to aid in maintaining tho communications 
with iJlahahad and with the Brigadicr-Gcncrars (Havelock’s) 
forces in Oudo.” In addition to discharging all tho routine 
details of duty, and effecting the establishment of order in 
tho town and cantonments of Cawnporo, ho was directed “ to 
constnict and strengthen cutrcnchnicntson both banks of tlio 
river, and to mount heavy guns iu them ; to render the pas- 
sage of tho river secure and easy by cstnbUsliing, in co-opera- 
tion with tho two steamers, a boat-communication from en- 
trenchment to entrenchment;*’ and with this view ho was to 
organise a well-paid corps of boatmen, and to collect and keep 
togctlicr a fleet of lK3at«. lie was to watch tho roads to Alla- 
habad, Allyglmr, Delhi, and Agra, and to push forwanl rein- 
forcements into Omle. Finally, tlio Brigadier-General de- 
slnxl tliat Neill Rlionid communicate with him “ in tho most 
iinnr-cncd manner.” All these several duties, tho last not 
Ica'-t, were strictly pcrfoniied. 

On the 20th of July, Ilnvclock liad commenced the pas- 
sage of the river, s'hich was the first step fou-anU li« 
ttdsTince into Ouile, Aflor a week of labour and difliculty, 
the whole column was as'-omblod on tho Oude bank. Some 
of the Gcncrarti Staff,” savT llas'clock’g biographer, 3Ir. 
Jlar'binaii, “ were anxious that General Neill should aeroin- 
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pany the column to replace him, if he were disabled bj an' 
casnaity; but the General, after carefully Tveighing the ira 
portanco of the position at Cawnporo, the necessity of re- 
ceiving, equipping, and forwarding reinforcements, and com- 
pleting the establishment of a communication between the 
two banka of the river, and generally of maintaining our 
.authority on the right bank of the -Ganges, felt himself 
cons rame to leave General Neill in charge of the entrench- 
T^n s, wit the sick and wounded, there being no other 
o cer to whom he could entrust these responsibilities with 
equal confidence.** On the morning of the 29th the force ad- 
■\ anced upon the town of Onao, where Havelock encountered 
enemy, and routed them with heavy loss, 
er t is^ he advanced to Busscerutgunje, where ho gained 
mio er victory ; then halted in his career of glory and fell 
ac* upon Mungulwar, the place in whicli he had assembled 
lus troops for the advance, only six miles distant from the 
iJanks of the nver. « As you know,” wi^te Neill, « tho first 
marc oroiight him in contact witli tho enemy; ho had one 
ays lard fighting on tho 2*9th, beat him completely ; wolost 
num or of men from some L'ttle mistake in tho first affair, 
o^cd round a loopholed keep or serraie, which was 
defended: hero Richardson of ‘ours’ fell, Seton 
■wflQ "^ound^, hut take tlio wliolo day’s work the loss 

onWori ’ nineteen gans were taken in all, hut three 

behind nn 1 * ^'^sbt up and seenred by ’tho Sikhs were left 
brass mTno ^ nway by tho enemy; tin's left sLvtccn fine 
it 1. ’ most of them ours — ono a brass 2-1-ponndcr. 


However all nf nnrs—ono a brass 2-1-ponndcr. 

Tlio enemy were n7iZ^ ^cstroyod by tbo General’s order. 


about 1 VM ♦«;, x ^ bridge they were so anxious 

! orjwclro miles off, our men in high spirits, 


blootl up, miles off, our men in high spirits, 

onlercd to faU*in to timo; but suddenly, on Iwiiig 

retreat.” On tbo 3l u t *”''**^‘ ”” ndranco it was a 


, • On tbo 3Ut of T.T- . " 

pdwar, IlaAxlock said* «1 i * "Tiling to Neill from Sfun- 
tbougb cveowbere miivw^ r back bore, because, 


inougii cveowbere aucenc r ®omo back Jiorc, because, 
liallcij- and a ? 'iiBonlly rcqinni nnotlirr 

do nnytbinjr for tbo i -“ntisb troops to enable mo to 
iK. (Imnlful for liraS .!r ‘ " 


. I shall 


workmen as j-ossiblo ®^**'‘'ning ils many 

plain Crommeltn to commence 
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■would not have earned for liimsclf tlio place that he has issr. 
earned in tho hearts of the people^ Let us forget, then, tho 
question of discipline for a time. Harclock responded* and 
Keill sent in a rejoinder, wliich tholiighest military authority 
in India declared to bo “jxjrfectly nncxccptlonnhle and, a 
day or two afterwards, tho General agrun pushed forward in 
ad^'ance. But, again, there "was disappointment throughout 
tho force, throughout tho whole country, for Harelock, as- 
sured that ho could not make good his adranco to Lucknow, 
fell hack, after more successes in tho field, and waited for 
reinforcements. Of tho necessity for this Xeill himself was 
after, a time convinced. “ Call on General Havelock,” ho 
■wrote in lus journal on the 14tli of August, “ and show him 
telegram from tho Commander-in-Chief, and give him my 
opinion, that his men arc uot in a state to advance on Lrtck- 
now— that they moat be taken car© of for a time, and sa^ed 
all imnecessary esposure. . . . General Havelock talks n 
great deal about my administrative powers, wishing to take 
me ■with him ont fighting, and participating in’his victories. 

I reply to this, that iiowever raueli I may feel at not having 
participated in them, and however anxious I may be to be in 
front, all private feelings should be sacrificed at such a time 
as this, and that I wished to be employed ■where I could 
do most for the public good- Besides, what I did not tell 
General Havelock, there is a fcree in two Generals being 
with a handful of men, and one of them allowed to do 
nothing.” 

"VniiLst Havelock was makiDg these ineffectual attempts to 
penetrate Oude, Neill was threatened at Cawnpore by lar<^ 
bodies of insurgent Sepoys, conspicuous among whom were 
the 42nd Regiment, that had recently mutiniwl at Saugor. 

The adherents of the Nana, atBithoor, were also mena*cin‘» 

• “ 1 got a terrific replr,*’ wrota toar ; vitdentaiid di^tinctlT ; and a 
Kein, in a letter to a frieni “ General coosM^ntion of the inconTenieiice that 
II. said my note was one of the most arovld arise to the j>nU« serrice at ihU 
eitraonlinarT that he had erer perused, moment alone prevents me from taking 
that he had written to me confideniiaUy the y»t stronger step of placing you 
on the state of affairs: ‘"Von send iiie voder arrest. Tom now staod warned, 
back alettercfeensurecrmj-meaaares, Attempt no further dictation. I hai-e 
reproot and aJvke for the future 1 do dt owa leasoiu; which I will not wm- 
not want, and wCl not submit, to mnmeate to aii> one, and am alone re- 
cervB any of the** from an officer under ipoBsible for the cooree I have pur- 
my command, le hw experience what tt sued.*- 
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cared for in every respect Tlxo}' shall want no reasonable 
comfort or nccommtxhtion that I can proenro for thorn, anti I 
beg that you will toll your gallant regiment so from me.’ 
Sent the latter portion of this ‘letter to Stevenson, to be cora- 
mmneated to the corps.”—— Tuesday, 25. Ride through 
the city. About two thousand arms have been collected, and 
nro being brohen up. Had I the government of India, I u ould 
disarm every man, arm tlio police with latties (clubs), and 
have stildiers only armed. Kalivo opinion is that Delhi is fill- 
ing. There is now scarcely an}* hope of Lucknow. ..... 
Bnico mentions having been to searcJi the house of a Isewab, 
who is with the Knna, and whoso son commands four regi- 
ments Ijeforo Luckuoir, and he (Cruco) sai's that ho found 
five ladies of the family there. Instantly order them to be 
secured, and to bo informed (hat I keep them tis hostages for 

the safety of our women and children in Oude.” “'IV’od-- 

nosday, 2(1 Tlieso nro ticklish times ; none hut stem 

measures will answer. \V rito to General about the women I 
seenred last evening, suggesting to him tliat Government bo 
asked to' secure and hold as hostages all tho wives and women 
of tlie Princes of Oudo and other swcUs at Calcutta ; and that 
ho i^suo a proclamation to tho Oudo people to the eflect that 
if one wijman or elilld of ours, falling into the hands of the 
enemy, is injured, wo will hold their wives and children in our 
hands responsible for it. chance, however remote, should 
be neglected.” The advice thus ofTered was taken, and the 
proclamation was prepared; but when it was shown to Neill, 
lie thought that it was aimless and spiritless. It w.^■», perhaps, 
never issued in that form. I can find no mention of the pro- 
clamation in Slarsliman’s exhaustive biography of Havelock. 
It is enough to record that no injurj* of any kind ever befel 
these native ladies, and that Neill was tlie l.ast man in the 
■world to have hurt a single hair of their heads.* 


* Since the eboye passage ira, writ- 
ten, I have chanced apoa the following; 
in SeiU’s private corte^ixmilence, winch 
inilicstes that this ujeasurewas anended 
with p»l «*ult3: “A few daj-s since 
there «as a meeting of all the insorgent 
noUes and chiefs, when it was declared 
nnsmmonslj- that thev dhtapprOTed of 
the Sana’s conduct in falling wen, wo- 
men, and children taken pn»oaera, and 
that thev would treat all women and 


duldjTB with the gre.iiPsC respect I 
thnih I mentioned that some native 
ladies of the families of a noble and his 
too, BOW at Lucknow fighting asaiost 
ns, 1 have u confinement here in their 
own bouse; and I had it made known 
to them, for commoD/catioa to their 
htKbands and male relatives, that thev 
abottid l>e treated -with respect and con- 
rideratwa orJv so Jong as our people 
■re. . . . The Uilies talked of poinin ; 
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Lnc^ow to the Governor-General ; so if you think it proper 1857. 
to do so, by sending to Mr. Chester at Allahabad the copy I 
forward to yon, he would send it on. .... When I got the 
message from Iiueknow to-day, I went to General Havelock 
with it. He was friendly, and I ventturcd to suggest that no 
time was to be lost — ^that he should immediately commence 
preparatfons to cross over into Oude. Ho felt mclined to do 
so, and ho said the Adjutant-General was of my opinion- I 
think ho ought to cross over and establish himself at Mungid- 
■war, get everything over with him, so that your reinforce- 
ments, when they arrive hero, may at onco move over. No 
time is to bo lost, in my humble opinion. Tour men won’t 
bo here before the 131h or 14th, at soonest, and if they join 
him at ilungnlwar by tlie 15th, yon would have ten days to 
relieve tbo garrison. I submit my opinion to yon, who can 
decide whether they arc correct or tbo reverse j my great 
object is, let us be mo\-ing. Tlie passage of the river wtH take 
several days; letitbocommcnccditponatoncc. Lucknowmust 
ho saved- Let the garrison at-Cawnpore, left behind, hold 
out against [illegible] if tliey come. We can return in time to 
lick them also.” September 9. Much to my e:rtreme horror 
and real annoyance, I discovered tliis morning 'tho enclosed 
note to your address, which I must have most stupidly over- 
looked in sending off to you the enclosure in which it ought 
to have been put. I hope you will pardon my most uninten- 
tional carelessness. How I could have made the mistake I 
can’t make out Mr. Edwards* infonns me that the tn’o 
mcn-son-ants of Missnr Bjjcnath, a banker of great wealtli 
and nnich influence at Bareilly, have come to him to-day 
from their master. Th^ describe tho hostility between 
Hindoos and Mahomedans as very bitter. Tlio former have 
taken np arms, and in one fight Idllcd several hundreds of 
Klian Bdiaudlmr Khan’s men, who are an ill-favoured rabble. 

Tliero aro no regular troops in tho province. Mr. Edwards 
saj-s, in wliichl agree with him, that if tho Hindoos were cn- 

• 3tf. 'Wfflitm WwirAs tf tb« Il«,, boir Coloac] Pr&MT TrUer IntrodiKrd 
pil OtU SfTrice, »ho ha« writtm • Uia t» “Gfiwril S'eai, whn i>ut 
n,<«t InUrwtms Krefunt cl bw “per- driTni vp in a rcTy rfrc-J.wkinjr 

»lT»ntnrw iSarins lha kVIIicq.’* wt, aixl we kko . gol into wry earnest 
11* eamelntuCawTipore on the iMtday (wftnTMtioa.' 
cl Ao^nrt. He ba* bi n l K lf rteordei 
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conniged by our people in authority, they would doilbtless 
adopt more energetic measures for ridding themselves of their 
oppression. It appears Captain Gowan, or Lieutenant, I 
can’t make out which — if the captain, ho was the commandant 
of the 9th Oude Infantry Lrogular Force, if a lieutenant, the 
adjutant of the 18th at Bareilly— with five other officers, are 
in hiding with the Xearee Tlmkoor, and they offer to organise 
the Tliakoor’s troops if they are authorised to draw money 
from bankers for this purpose. Hr. Edwards feels certain 
that Byjenath, witli others, would advance the necessarj’ funds 
tor this purpose, if he received some guarantee from him. I 
agree with Hr. Edwards, the present is a favourable opportu- 
nity for eommuuicating.with Captain- Gowan and Byjenatb, 
and that Government might be induced to authorise up to 
,000 rupees to bo at Captain Gowan’s disposal for the 
purpose mentioned. Indeed, so impressed am I with the very 
groat advantage to our Government the fostering and pro- 
moting bad blood between the two races, besides encouraging 
our riends and well-wishers, that had I been in superior coal- 
man here, and yon had not been appointed, I would have 
! <en upon myself at once to have given the authority for the 
money , and disked for the sanction of Govcnimont afterwards. 

owever, matter is now in better hands, and will no 
<ou receive your every consideration. I feel perfectly 
“P “to Oude, you will bo 

a vast change for us in encouraging the wcll- 
crol«..a 1 r ° nothing to-day whether the General 
will bo rti^ come up, or when. I hope, however, all 

reach this nr ° troops you arc bringing 

relieved tlm aftonvards. Tho sooner Lucknow Is 

peso of oUiers *^**^^^ bo in a position to attack anti tUs- 

of the 27th Boinba'^'V^*^' outbreak of the part 

tenant Kerr, of Infiiutry at Kolhapoor. A Licu- 

party of his men, is «ai(l Horse, with tho FUiall 

sion, allow mo to hint »i ***^''° behaved nobly. In conclii- 
Gencral Havelock inav I ^ have strong doubts « licthor 
letter to Goveminciit. ” telegram of Iiiglis’s 

ll.i. n.ronoo.i," ■ s„° was only oj>cnc<l from 

Ul’llio Iltl., I luul 11 , „ on tlio mcinim" 

t ™ Of reccjving a ours of tho pro- 
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vioR^ day from Camp [illegible], and lost no time, with Mr. 
Edwards, in carrying ont yoor instructions. I wrote to 
Captain Gowan as follows; * Sir, — In consequence of repre- 
sentations by you through Jfr. Edwards, Collector of Budaon, 
of your being able, if assisted with money, to organise the 
troops of the Thakoors where you are, and to get them to 
assist Government, and act against the rebels, I, on being 
made acquainted with them, wrote to General Sir J. Outram, 
commanding the forces in the Central Pronnces, and sug- 
gested to him that you should be assisted to the amount of 
50,000 rupees for that end, and Mr. Edwards has to-day- 
communicated with the native bankers at Bareilly to assist 
j’ou with sums of money to that extent, as you niay require 
them. I must add, that no timo is to be lost in organisiug 
thesQ troops, and making on impression against tlie enemy in 
any place you can.’ 1 also qvwted the order by Government 
as to the rewards for Sepoys brought to any miUtary autho- 
rity, as also those for horses and the property of Govern- 
ment brought in, and requested him to give them circulation 
and publicity as extensively as he could j also to communicate 
my letter to him to the officer commanding at Eynee Tal, and 
request bis co-operation in any way * for the good of the ser- 
riceand energetic and vigorous movements against the enemy,’ 
Tliat morning I called on General Havelock, with the view of 
impressing him with tho importance of your orders and views 
regarding cro«sing over, and making the necessary arrange- 
ments, that there should be no delay in crossing over your 
reinforcements, and that all should be ready to advance on 
imeknow. I showetl your letter to General Havelock, and he 
was displeased that I should have written to yon. I made no 
remark about his having had Captain Gowan’s letter so long 
in his po^'csdon, and, ns I belien^ done nothing. I have 
only acteil in this afiair ns I will, and ns is my habit, on all 
occasion-*, for tho good of the public sen-ice. I onlv regret 
General Havelock did not, somo timo since, what you have 
nnthorised ino to do. PriiTite IboHngs, or standing on any 
delicacy, daring tho present times in j'articular, is not to bo 
thought of 1 sJjonld never gi»c oSenco to a senior in the 
General’s position if I could avoid it. I certainly iic>cr in- 
tondeil to gi\o ofienco in this instance; but when so much was 
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1857 . at stake, I would havo shown tho greatest indlfFeronce had I 
not at once given yqn tlio information. General Havelock 
gives me to imdorstand it is his intention to take me with 
liim this time — a piece of good fortune I had not dared to 
hope for. Ho talks of my commanding the Right ndng of his 
force, Colonel Hamilton tho Lett. There will be six European 
and one Sikh regiment of infantry when you como up, should 
there not ho n division of it into two brigades, at least that 
part going to Lucknow. Tlicre ^vill be great mismanagement 
if it is attempted to cany on work with officers in command 
of right and left wings, neither of whom liave a brigade staff. 
General Havelock will have a nice little force, two infantiy 
brigades, lus artillery, and tho small hotly of cavalrj*. There 
can bo no difficulty in crossing this river. I have not heard at 
^ what point it is intended. I would prefer to land at the ter- 

^nation of the Trunk Road, not on the island about one mile 
below it, by which tho force recrossed tho other day. Any 
Works the enemy may, have thrown up on the other bank 
are contemptible enougli. General Havelock was down this 
morning trying the range of £wo 24 -ponnders on tliis bank, 
mtendod to cover a passage of the river. I had given my 
pinion to Sir Patrick some time since, when H. was in 
Q 0 (it was asked), whether I could assist him if ho retired 
m presence of an enemy. This gave him great offence also, 
an was told I had misled his Excellency by stating what 
WM consi ered hy him and his engineer officers absurd — that 
groun to he commanded was not within his range. Tin's 
shoivn him that I am five hundred 
elevation * these guns, only at four and a half 

the first ^ ^JoaiL I was Borry for Ills firing; in 

his firo if thn ° expended powder and shot, and hy 

place their they will know whoro to 

this shows fiignsof 

however, to sen vn?, *1*“ ®cmctlnng. I shall ho deh'ghttxl, 
oirecl to SCO anpWnTdoM’/”’ '>» ^ 

Uoday of doporti:; „ 

Genera! Havelock tin* General ^clIl being informotl by 
ra. ua,cloob that l» ^ commund 11,0 rigbt 
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wing of tlio force on the advance on Lucknow.” On tlio 15tlx 1837. 
lie wrote: *^The first division of remforcements arrived this 
morning. Orders are out to-day‘for the force to cross into 
Ondo to-morrow. Hurralil horralil General Neill to com- 
mand the right wing, consisting of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
her Majesty’s 5th and 84th Begiment, Maude’s battery of 
artillery.” The hour so long and eagerly looked for had 
come at lasL Troops were pooring into Cawnpore, and 
everytlung was now in readiness for tliose operations for the 
relief of -Lucknow, which seemed to bo placed beyond the 
reach of all human accidents. Sir James Outram had ar- 
rived in camp, and Neill’s heart had warmed to him at once. 

Ho had now hccomo very hopeful of success, “ Met Sir 
James Outram at dinner at Bruco’s,” he irrote in his Journal 
on the 15th j ‘‘have a few words’ talk with him before} ho 
tells mo ho will form brigades— vriill not hear of General 
Havelock’s plan of landing men in tlio sun on a swampy 
islamb Things will bo done well, I see— General Havelo^ 
taken into a room after dinner — Crommelin and TytJer sent 
for, and all their plans swamped— bndgo to bo first formed, 
then moved over— Havelock’s plan, if cam’od out, would have 
rendered hors lU eomOat no cod of us. ” Wednesday, 

lOtli- Breakfast with Brucc. Sir James shows mo his pro- 
posed orders. I command first brigade — to appoint my on-n 
brigade-major — appoint Spurgin — receive English mails. My 
name is in even* one’s month. TIic Ttmes has taken it up.” 

Ho ^ras hoginniiig non- to reap tho reward of Ids good ser- 
vice in the applause of liis countrymen ; and ho felt confident 
that the rest would follow. Tliero was a great work heforo 
the army at Caivnpon?, and Neill know what were its perils. 

** God grant us all and even* succcs^s,” lie wrote in his jour- 
nal, “ and may Ho shield and protect us all on ouradvance to 
victoiy !” But no prej-entiment of coming evil oxershadowed 
Ills mind. On the conlran-, he ^v^otc very hopefully to his 
wife fsprc-'sing his belief that afi would Iw well. “ V\'o cro^s 
the ri\-er again to-morrow,” he Kud in his last letter to that 
U'lovctl conv'iwiideut, “ with a \ciy fme force. I have three 
regiments, my o^-n, the and the 5th Fusiliers, and a bat- 
tciy of Iloyal -\niUciy under Captain JIaude. IV'o shall only 
l>o nway fijr a few days and relievo the poor people at Luck- 
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1857. now, Aftor that, I presume, WO shall have to drive tlio people 
out of FiUtcli"lnir. .... God /ipTint wo may all soon meet 
I am in good licalth ; the weather is getting cooler, so all will 
ho well. Qml hicss, j-ou, my dearest wife, and hiss all tlio 
dear bairns for mo.” TIio thought Of those absent ones was 
ever clinging to Ids heart 


Advance on 
Lucknow, 


On the 19th of Sopfembor, ovorj'thing was in readiness for 
an advanoo into Ondc. Tlio stoi^* of tho march is so well told 
hy an ofliccr on Neill’s stiilT, that I giro it in tho words of the 
writer. It will ho seen how unselfish, how' considerate for 
others, tho good General was to tho last day of his life, “ I 
shall commence my narrative from tho IDth' of Septcmlw, tho 
^y on which wo crossed into Oude. Tho kind and thoughtful 
General, who was always thinking what lio coidd do for others, 
without a thought for himself, had taken great jileasuro in 
laying in a little store of arrowroot, sago, candles, and wine, 
to take to tho poor ladies who ha/1 been sufi'oring for so loug 
m Lucknow; and ho tO(>k Ids palkco carriage to place at tho 
isposal of some of them for their journey back to Camipore. 
e took ono small tent, w-ldch bo intended Spurgln and mo 
0 8 laro with him; but it so happened that wo only used it 
onra all the way over. Well, on tho morning of the 19tb we 
^ up at two o clock (we all tlirco lived in the same bouse at 
crossed over the bridge of boats with the 
whilfl^’ first formed up on the left, and 

to havfT * ^ eacb look such breakfast as we happened 

move pock^s, and then tho brigade was ordered to 

of the enemv’^ which was done under a fire from two 

n position “IT >'”'1 "P 

pushed forward his f ** The General, however, 

halted his brigade in a »n4 drove off the Sepojs, and 

sand-hills. We had * position, close behind tho said 

that day, as the bacpni^*^^*^ whole of 

the bridge and thret Sofl'hg aon>'» 

bridge and the mainland. forded between the. 

white umbrella over lu<» ground with his 

much. Wo remained in tini 

same position all tlie S^^th 
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(Sundaj*). He slept in his iittlo tent bj himself that night. 3857. 
Ho got lip early, as usual, on Sunday morning, and rode out 
to visit his picquets, accompanied by, I think, Spurgin and 
mysolf. "We met Generals Havelock and Outram, and rode 
doini with'thom to the bridge of boats, to see the heavy guns 
being dragged through the bad ground by the elephants, and 
then came back and breakfasted ; and during tlie day he read 
and wrote a good deal, as he always did, and after dinner we 
sauntered about on the s.and-hills, and listened to the enemy’s 
drums and fifes playing at their position about a mile and a 
half in advance of us. It rained a good deal during Sunday 
night, and early on Monday morning. He slept, as before, 
in bis little tent by himself. In the evening w© sat and talked 
over our cigars for a good long time, and b© then told me 
confidentially that it was iutended that ho was to Iiave the 
command at Lucknow, after it was relieved. We got up a 
littlo before daybreak on Monday morning, and oveiything 
was got ready for marching, and wo marched between six 
and seven o’clock, tho 2ud Brigado being in advance, and 
when wo had gone about half a milo along tlio road ono of tho 
enemy’s guns (on tho road) openetl firot so both brigades 
went to tlio left of tho road and formed line, fho*men wading 
above tbeir knees in water, or sinking nearly ns far in mud, 
tlio greater part^of tho way. Tlio enemy occupied several 
rillagcs on tho brow of a rising ground, iramodialely in our 
front; tho wlioJo force adi-anccd in lino os quickly as they 
could, and cheering tho whole time, an«l tho enemy retreated 
much faster than wo could osertako them. Tlio poor General 
always took a particular interest in watching liis omi old 
regiment. Our light field b.ittcrics soon silenced the fuins 
which tho enemy had in position at tho comers of tho villages, 
and two or tViTco oiA of five wero captured. Just as wo had 
fmidicil chx'sing tho Sepoys ofT tho field, a tremendous slum cr 
of min canio down, and it rainctl incessantly in torrents tho 
whole of tiic rcmaimler of tlic day ; hut that did not present 
us from following up tho enemy. Wo took ground to tho 
right and got on to tho road again, and marched about sixteen 
ihiles us quickly as wo could. Tiio road wxs strewn cveiy hero 
and tlicro with shoes, uliJch tho Sepq}*8 had iJirowri ofT to ex- 
jxxlito their flight. o haltctl (or a quarter of on liour nlxiiit 
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cloven o'clock, nn<l took a nitmtliful of niytlnn^ wo liml; but 
tint wai llttlo enough, and what Jiltlo it wn.'!, was goakisl with 
rain. About Imlf-pasl threo iu tlio nflomoon wo liallcd in a 
tiny villngo— Serai— ami tho troops wero nil quartcrwl in it. 

0 tints) hail two littlo bits of rootns, one of (hen) being 
merely tho verandah; however, wo won) very liappy there, 
and when llio baggngo camo up, got nomo drj* clothes and 
dincsl, and sat and talked over tho events of tho day, and tho 
glorious prospect l>oforo us of ndieving llio Lucknow garrison. 
Tlio |>oor General hlept on a chnr]»oy in the little verandah 
rofiin. It mined inces^»aiitly all night, and when day dawncsl 
on Tnc-slay, llio 22ml, it was rtill |wuriiig; hut wo got up 
and had an o?\rIy hrenkfiist, and s(artc<l ngnln at about eight 
o clock, (ho l^t Ilrigade Iicing in advance thU tiino : W’O made 
a aimilar march to tho ono of tho day before, and haltcsl about 
tho Paine tirno in much tho paino kind of j)Iace, Wo liad only 
wen pmall parties of tho enemy’s cavalrj’ on our flanks occa- 
sionally, amf thoro was no fighting of any kind on that day. 
\\o hai.l tho satisfaction of hearing tlio booming of gitns at 
Lucknow when svo arrivwl at our new ground, mid firotl 
D royal salute fropj our heasy guns to lot tbo l>oloagucrc<l 
gnmsdn know that relief was approaching. IVo were all 
ilrcnehcd this day tho same as on Monday. 

0 passed tlio night of Tuesday, tho 22nd,” continues 
10 narrator, “ in a vciy smoky littlo hut, .and listcnctl to 
10 guns which woro being continually at Lucknow- 
brm?r^ f 'l«jl'glit on tho 23rd, and Iiad an early 

rtlm .""‘“■died about eight, tho Gcncral’a brigade 

clav m/l leading ih© way. It was ’not raining that 

felt*tlio wind, but a bright 'sun, so tho men 

water as fir country was covered w’itli 

and W 0 saw rwSdn^’ Tf 

cavalry now nivl ®"cmy except small iiartics of 

approached Almnb'id/'U'*^^ trees on our flanks, until wo 
able force both of V^’ited in- consider- 

with them, two of wl.;^ “““ mfantiy, and had somo guns 
road, as soon as wo straight doivn tliQ 

wo were wo could not leasTth 

of the water, but where tho^. account of tho depth 

0 enemy were was generally higher 
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grotind, and comparatively dry. There was some little delay 1857. 
caused by the 2nd Brigade being ordered to pass the 1st on 
the road, and the shot from tho enemy’s gtins told a good 
deal in our ranks, but it did not last very long. Both 
brigades, as they reached tho place whero there was not 
so much water, went off to tho left of the road and deployed 
into line, and advanced the same as they did on tho 21st, 
cheering tho whole way, and flriving the enemy’s infantry 
boforo them. Their ca^'alrj' liad disappeaixsl — at least had 
mo>'ed out of range of our gnns — as soon as they saw ns 
advancing. Close to the side of the road there was a verj* 
deep ditch of water, and while the poor General’s horse was 
plunging tlirough it, a round-shot pas3e<l witlun a few inches 
of his back — an escape for whicli bo and wo all felt most 
thankful at the time.* ^Vo wore exposed to a hca^•y fire of 
round-shot, grape, and musketry in this advance, and he was 
quite delighted with his troops, and tho way in wliicli he 
managed and led them won their admiration. I have him in . , ' 

my mind’s eye now, mounted on his charger in front of tho 
Madras Fusiliers, waring his helmet, and joining in tho 
diecrs of tho brigade to Captain Olphcrts’s /Horso Battery 
and the Volunteer Cavalry, who wero passing along our ^nt 
at .a gallop to follow up the enemy, whoso retreat bad become 
too rapi«l to bo followed very effectually by the infantry*. Ve 
lost a good many men tliat afternoon. A wing of the 5tli 
Fusiliers, which was on tlie right of the line, stormed the 
Alumbagli enclosure in tho most gallant way, and the other 
wing had to lie down in a ricc-ficId, knee-deep in water, . 
while tho lino was halted, as some of the enemy’s gnns had * 
their avact range, and every shot was telling. "Wo drove tho f 
enemy back to about a mile beyond the Alumbjgh, and as it 
was then getting late, and it was evident that the force could / 
not enter Lucknow that evening, wo retired and took np a 
position clo<o to and in the Alnmbjgh. *1110 dear Goncrars f 

brigade was on tho Lucknow smIo of tho Alrnnhagh, and close • ^ 

to tho enclo'-unj wall- Tlic whole ground was ankle deep in ‘ 

nnid ; and now, to complete onr comforla for tlm night, tho / 

• NelUhinuclfwTotJSortliU! “Ibad and nevlj- ftdL WhOat ha did <*j, • 

« inwit rroviJanUAl bntwM mer- roond-tbot eraxnl Ibe horso'* gtjarttm, 

cifuUy tfiarfd. ANTiDst croailn,; a d«p pmtittf'a few inches behind me.” 
wsterworsfli r>I bom down, 
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min, wliicli had kepi off llio wluilo day, now cjimo down in a 
perfect dcliip>, hut ihoahower did tiot hi'-t more tlian an hnnr. 
AVo had no bnggn^o up, nml nolhiti" to rat. After taking up 
our position for tho night, the kind Grnrrars first thouglit 
vas for tho comfort of his men, and Iio sent mo to General 
Ila^Tlock to nsk for onlcrs for tho issue of nn extra dram, 
which was accordingly M?r\'r<l out. Two of tho enemy’s guns 
kept playing exactly nn tho pknee where woA^cro, »intil after 
dark 5 tho fire of twelve or fourteen of our gtiiis had not l)ecn 
ahlo to silence them, although tho practice was good, because 
they wore so well masked. Al»out seven or oigbt o'clock some 
of our things began to arrive, and a chair and a small charpoy 
had lx?cn got out of a few huts that were near; hut tho 


General’s servant did not come np with a change of clothes 
for him, njid Spurgin and I could not ponmado him to take 
some of our drj* things which had como up. lie would not 
u«o tho charpoy either, but in«iste<l on my having it, and I 
did occupy ono end of it (it was only alwut five feet long), 
and left tho other for him in case lio should change his mind. 
Some ono lent him a good thick Idankot, and he sat on the 
chair with his foot «p on tho charpoy, and tho blanket over 
his head and shoulders, and sjKjnt tlio whole night in that 
way. "Wo got some hot tea between eight and nino o’clock, 
and had a cigar, and listcnofl to the Lucknow guns, which 
now 8 o\uided quite near, and longed for tho morning; when 
we doubted not tlint ^^o shouhl again advance, and, as wo 
oped, rescue our fellow-countiy’inen in the course of tho day. 
iiut when the morning of Thureday, tho 24tli, dawned, the two 
g^ms aj^m opened firo on us; those shots that misled us 
diTTif!! garden enclosure behind us, and did much 

briolr won™°^^ ®amp-foUower 3 who were there. TliO 
'vent through protection, as tho shot 

Toour,!!..™ • * ‘ tot iitllo thicker tlian paper, 

the force was" to 

fusion and crush of ™ 

the relrognide luovem.Sl^'" f 

charged don, c„ the " 
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spoocl, aivl unfortunately killotl a ^?khI many. Tlic rear-guard 
mistook the hcnly of ca^•ally wlncli they saw approaching for 
some of onr own (their uniform was almost exactly the same, 
and, in fact, many of them had once bolongwl to the same 
regiment), and it was not until they were qiiito close, and 
they Ijad seen their drawn s«-i>rds, that they were knomj as 
enemies. Our fine General, who was always prepareil for 
emergencies, immeiliately onlcrcd down a couple of gims, and 
gaUopCKl domt to where the attack hafi hecn made, and sent 
me off for the Volunteer Ca>-alry. Onr baggage-animals, to 
the number of several thousands, had cru>hD<l into our camp 
in one huge mass, and wero tnucli lit tlie way. It was all tlio 
work of a few minutes t by tl»o time t!»o guns and Volunteer 
Ca\Tiln' had arrivetl, tho enemy’s ca\'alr>' (about 6%tj Imndrtxl) 
had galloiwd off agjiin, loaWng fifteen or sixteen of their 
muubcr dead behind them. Tliey had killed one officer and 
twelve or fourteen pri\~.vte.s. When that little aflair was over, 
tho Genorars tent was pitched, and all our things, wluch had 
l)Oon soaking wot for throe days, wero now spread out to dn* 
in tho sun. An order came in the afternoon that a garrison 
of, I think, two hundred men, was to bo left with the sick 
and wounded and baggage in tho Alumbagh, and that the re- 
mainder of the force was to aJ^'anco on Lucknow nest moni- 
jiig, tliat eacli officer 'ms to fake one servant, and monnted 
officers their grooms al-o, and no tents or baggage, which 
would all follow in rtvo or three days; but w-e saw nothing of , 
them for two wliolo months. Tl»e troops n-ere to be pro^ id«I ‘ 
with rations for three days; all the things had to be sent into 
the Almnb igh that evening at sun«et. We made an arranf^e- 
meiit for carrying in the ladies’ stores, notwithst.anding tlte 
prohibition as to baggage. We dined in the open air outside 
liis tent, and were all in high spirits at onr bright prospects , 
for tho morrow. It had been .nrnuigcd that the brigades ^ 
^^e^e to be divided, and tint General Ha\*elock, with all the 
gims and the 2nd Brigade, were to go hv a direct route 
through some portion of the city, and that the General was 
to proceed with his three mfentiy regiments only, by a more 
circuitous route, an<l force his way through another ^'ortion of 
the suburbs, and so into the Residenev* ; and this arrangement 
<^ve great satisfaction to him, and Lis noble zeal and emula-. 
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tJon gnvo him grant liopcs that lio would ho tho first to roach 
tho Itosidoncj’. Tliin plan, liowovcr, was aflcnvards clinngcKl. 
AUliough so confident of sticccs'?, lio was fully iraprcsscxl 
with a sense of tho danger of tho onterpriso wo were about 
to undertahe, and in talking of anything that ho would do 
aAcr arrival at Lucknow, never failc<l to add, ‘ if it 1)0 God’s 
will that I should get there I’ He, Spnrgin, aud I slept on 
tho ground in his littlo tent on tho night of tho 2-lth, and got 
up at daybreak on tho 25th, and sent tho tent into tho Aliim- 
bjgh, where tho rest of tho baggage bad been sent tho evening 
hcforc.”* 

And now comes tho touching storj' of tho last day of the 
holovcd Goucrars noblo life, and of its glorious close in the 
hour of ^uctoT^*, It cotild not bo better told than in tbo im- 
Rtudled, soldierly laoguago of tbo narrator. Such rcconls as 
this are of inestimable value : Wo bad some breakfast about 
seven, and about eight o’clock wo marched, tho Ist Brigade in 
advauco, in tho following order : 

Two Companies of tho 5lh Fusiliers, 

Captain Jtaudo’s Light Field Battery, B.A. 

Tho remainder of tho 5th Fusiliers. ’ 

Tlio 84th, and Detachment G4th Bogiment. 

The Madras Fusiliers. 


I nppenil the final enlTT In Naill'i 
Journal descriptlTe of thb day’a uorh- 

Thursday, 21, A finemorainc ♦nemr 

tarns .p tM, s„,. ““S 

of the MWa 

companies of the 

but „,h,j 

is: s iV.™b,i”s“s i 

r,rs ‘ '"““nSciSj 

Sii boitoen^ii^^S 

^Ppocltion, yet 

the orders are out to halt 


our retired position. TTie Kuns ui front 
•till pound us, and our reply, a battery 
and three or four large iron guns, can t 
•Hence the few contemptible guns in our 
front. 1 presume that Sir J. Onfrain Js 
negotiating. He suggested that Gene- 
ral Havelock should send out two re^* 
nients to take tho guns, but he would 
not agree, saying if any went the whole 
•houid. The enemy’s cavalry, about 
11 A M., came down on our rear and 
baggage, and cut np aeveral followers, 

I regret to add, soma of the 90lb. 

1 presume the men being griffs, did not 
hnow them, and from the proverbial 
dre-id of cavalry by inftntry at home, 
they must have given tho cowardly 
Bcoundfela some advantage ogrinst them- 
Several shots came very close to me. 
Toung Havelock comes in with orders 
to move to-morrow in two columns i one 
under Sir J. Outram, the First llngade, 
other under General Havelock, with 
an tho guns” 
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“ Wo hfttl not gone two lumdroil )'ar(ls when tlio enemy’s 
guns opened fire, and wo wore soon exposed to a most mur- 
derous cross-fire from tlioir gxins, and also to a heavy mus- 
ketn' fire. Tlio dear General was near tlio head of the 5th 
Fusiliers. The road svas lined with trees on either side, whoso 
brandies met across, and thcro was such a crush and confusion 
in the road caused by men, and bnllocksj and horses, and 
branches of trees struck downi by tho round-shot and grapo 
and muskotij’, in a perfect storm of which wo now were, that 
there was difficulty in making one's way to tho front. I was 
sent on with onlors for Captain Maudo to do all ho could with 
his guns to silcneo those of tho enemy, but his battery was 
already almost disabled from the number of men and bulloclcs 
that had been struck do\\?i, so tliero n-as notliing left for it 
but to push on ns hard ns wo coitld Uirough tho dreadful 
Btonn ; and then the walled enclosures from either side of tho 
road from which tho enemy’s infantiy had been firing, were 
cleared by our infantry, tboso on tho right by tho 5th Fusi- 
liers and part of tho 84th, and those on tho loft and a rillago 
that wo had now reached by tho rcmaintlcr of the 84th and 
G4th, but witli considerablo loss. Tliis brought tho Madras 
Fusiliers to tho front, and on turning a comer in tlie villago 
two more guns were opened ou us, and fired straight do\vn 
tho road up which wo were coming. Tho General imme- 
diately saw that those guns must be captured at all hazards, 
and ^Yith his owm lips ho gave tho order for the Madras Fusi- 
liers to charge them. This they did in the moat splendid way ; 
they were accompanied by some of tho 84th, who happened, 
at the time, to bo in the street of tho vilbgo when the order 
to charge was given. TIio General liimself headed tho charge, 
which nothing could resist, and after mowing dowa a Pood 
many of our number with two discharges of grapa during tho 
charge, and under a shower of muskot bullets, the guns wero 
in our possession. It was here that poor Arnold had his leg 
carried off, from the effects of which lie died a few days after- 
wards ; and many others got dreadful wounds, but all were 
happy and proud. From this point wo diverged off to tho 
right, and wound round tho outskirts of tlio city with very 
trifling opposition, until we got on to tho road wliicli leads 
along the bank of tho Goomty, and straight towards the 
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1857 . licsideiicy. AVo had sto])i>od onco or twico on our wiy rouiul 
tlto outskirts to lot tho lica\'y f,nms closo up, mid lit oiio of 
thoso hnlts tlio Gcnenil wns repcatetlly chccrcd by lu’s men 
and tho artillerymen, Avliicli made him very happy, and ho 
lau;;hed so wlicn Captain Olpherts (who is a splendid officer) 
called out to Ids men, *Tlie"M>imd of your fjuiis is music to 
tho ladies in Lucknow.* Soon after we liad got on to tho road 
along the Goomty, and litllo dreaming of tho opposition winch 
wo had yet to meet, the Oonoral hcvcral times said : ‘ How 
verj* thankful wo should feel for having been prcseiwed through 
tho dangers of tho day (it was now between tivo and three in 
the. afternoon), and I for having escaped when my hor-o was 
killed under mo I’ AVo were riding quietly along the road at 
the head of tho men, admiring the beauty of some of tho 
buildings, and of tho countiy on tho other side of tho Goomty, 
when somo guns from that very aide suddenly opened on us, 
and at tho same time a sharp fire of muskets from tho building 
knomi as tho ‘ Mess House,' and from the Kaiser Hugh walls 
on om: left, and two or three guns also kept firing at us from 
0110 of tho gates of tho Kaiser Bagh. The ITcss House was 
within one hundred yards of us. It is an upper-storied house 
witli a turret at each comer, an<l sliots poured out at every 
window and opening, and our musketry fire could not keep 
down theirs, and wo had not time to wait and storm the house, 


for it was most essential that relief shoidd reach tho gam'son 
that . m. - 


. very nigiit, so we wore just obliged to pusli on. The 
tieneral had two or three romids fired into tlio house from 


rsW?® inisketry fire to cease for 

fnr 6°** '“to a wallofi enclosure, and rested 

to close up. The General 
some tea “ “'Stf' ^ 

haTto uo”,” V”® then .rarted again, and 

compound of a? “ffl 


pound we Lad to end of the com- 

1 . . oa to One of the main roads, fully 


exposed to the ICaiser Bn«i. ' 7*' ■ ' ’i 

buildings, and for ahont c ’ '“'S'* mosques and 

tlirough an incessant sin Ji „ ^nrds wo had to go 


tlu-ough an incessant ^yiirus uou b 

nlmt «p had been eapo»=d tola ft"'*’ ‘°t 'to S 

, -KKjtx (o m the mornmg svas not to oo 
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1857. parapet timt ran along tho top of tlio archway and houses at 
tho far cud. Tins firo knocked down numbons of our poor 
Boldicrs ; and tho firo tliat wo gavo in return was useless, as 
tho Sopoys were protected by tho parapet that ran along tho 
. whole front of tho fiat-roofed houses; and tho houses them- 
sch'es had all tho doorway's on tho other side, so could not bo 
. entered from where wo were. Tho General was sitting on his 
horso quite coolly, giving his orders, and trying to j)rovoiit too 
hasty a rush tlirongh tlie archway, ns one of tho guns had not 
yet boon got out of tlio lairo whoro wo had been halting. Ho 
sent mo hack to boo what was tho delay in getting tho gun 
on j and these were tlie last words I heard him utter, as I 
rode off immediately to tho lano, and in about threo minutes 
retunied with the gun, when, to my great grief and horror, I 
was told that he was no more. He, sitting there qixletly on 
hi3 horse, had formed too prominent an object for tho sure aim 
of tho rautineor Sepoys, who fired at him through a loophole 
above tho archway, and the fatal bullet performed its mission 
ut too truly, and in one Jnstant closed tbo earthly career of 
our greatest and most noblo soldier and helovod General, our 
on y consolation being tbsit ho was at peace, and had died a 
so diet 8 death, and passed from a short-lived earthly career 
0 g ory into one of glorious immortality. . . . He must have 
iiad Ins Lead turned tow.aids tbo lane, watching probably for 
make its appearimee round tho corner, for tho 
tli«^ ^^°rcd the side of his head behind, and a little abovo 
forwnrl When the fatal bullet took effect tho body fell 
calloned°<!ff neck, and tho animal, through fright, 

comer of th a°d tho body fell off near the 

lio liad Been !l”'* S<>no lo ills verj- place ivi.ero 

enough to have 't ^ horse, and w.as fortunate 

brought into tLo T? g«n-waggon, on whicli it was 

Were out all that night, and 
tho Ilesidcncy comnoi^.i t remains were into 

the 2Gth. It Tr-a tL * ^^^ybreak on Saturday morning, 
gun and put into a 
the day, itwa, much >luri"S 
our good dcrgjmau Mr ^ ‘■‘o ononiy’. firo, allliougli 

duriug tlio day; but as 6“ “"J' 

® garrison custom ivas to have 
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fuHCKils in tlio evening, wo thought it host not to ennso 
nunoccssar)- exposure to the men by having it tluring tho 
»Iny. IFo was left just as he was, with a mzaio sntjijiimxI round 
him, and was committed to tho earth at dusk in tho church- 
yunl, tho fimcral Fcr\*ico Imving been performed by Mr. 
Ilarris^ and many a tear shed and prayer ofTered up on tho 
occasion. It would have been somo little consolation if you 
could have licanl tho sorrosv expressctl by tho svholo brigade, 
and more csj)ccial!y by his own Fusiliers. His death was so 
unoxi>octoil hy every tmo. Ho scoinod to move about with a 
chanuttl life, and ho had boon so long lookctl on ns tho master- 
mind and stay of our force by thoso around him, that his being 
suddenly cut ofl’ came upon us with a terrible shock.”* 


Great was tho grief, all over India, when it was known that ruUIcbonoun. 
Kcill had fullcu. From tho Goscmor-Gcncral of India, dowji 
to tho yomigost private in ti«o Engllsti Army, thcro was not a 
man who did not feel that a great soldier had passed away 
from a scene on which, had God spared him, ho might haso 
done even still greater thlDgs.t "Whontlio despatches of Gene- 
rals Havelock and Oiitram were published, some dis^atisfictiou 
u-as expressed by Neill’s friends because there had not been 
more prominent mention of Lis death and of tho services pre- 
ceding it 5 but their disappointment was lightened by tho lan- 
guage of admiring regret in which Lord Canning ■wrote of 
the deceased svarrior when ho published thoso despatches to 

• The foUowins is Captain Spurgin'm of little comlorU and delicacies which 
account of NsiU’a death: “3Iy poor Kdll had collected for the use of the 
friend, General Neill, fell almost the laat Lueknow ladies, reached its destraation 
shot that was fired on the 25Ui I was aafely. “1 went to see Mrs.—," 
close to him. A wretched man shot him writes Captain Spur^n,^ “the momia^ 
from the top of a boose. lie never spoke after 1 got in. ... . She was ao glad to 
agam, and could not have riffered a ace me; and good old Neill had brought 
rooDient'e pain. Thera was a gun bo- a boi of all kinds of things for the 
tween ns at the time, but I got round ladies, such as arrowroot, sago, candles, 
and saved his body by carrying it into Ac., and some wine— all of which I had 
the entrenched camp on a gun-carriage; the pleasure of distributing ” 
and It was buried by bis own regiment | A soldier of the 78th UigUtnders 
the nest day. . . . "What am I to write wrote oa September 28 to his brother 
or say to poor Sirs. Neill ? amlXe aeked “And here, when success had crowned 
me, before we went into action, in case our eSbrts, shocking to relate, our brave 
he fell, to do so. A pmnful duty, and I General NeiB felL lie was an honour 
do it with a sad heart j but it rzbsC be to eh- country, and the idol of the Bri- 
done.” rroni another passage in this bah Army.'* 
letter it may be gathered that the bo* 
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1857. 


KoTimber 14. 
1857. 

November 26. 


the world. 'After speaking of tho entrance into Lucknow, and 
recording his thanksto the victorious, Generals, he said, in his 
official notification : Tlie Governor-General in Council for- 
bears to obsen’e furtlier upon Information which is necessarily 
imperfect; but ho cannot refrain from expressing the deep 
regret with which he liears of the death of Brigadier 
Neill, of the lat Madras European Fusiliers, of which it is 
feared that no doubt exists. Brigadier-General Neill, during 
his short but active e.ireer in Bengal, had won the respect 
and confidence of the Go\ eminent of India; he had made 
himself conspicuous as au intelligent, prompt, and self-reliant ' 
soldier, ready of resource and stout of heart ; and tho Go- 
vemor-Genor.al ,in Connell offers to tlio Governmeut and to the 
Army of Madras Ins sincere condolence upon the loss of one 
who was an honour to tho service of their Presidency.” And 
m England, when the sad news reached our shores, there was 
scarcely less sorrow. But with this grief for tho dead there 
vvas mingled a tender and generous regard for tho living; and 
the honours and rewards which would liave been bestowed 


upon the fallen soldier, were transferred to bis widow and 
children. Neill had already been appointed, for his earlier 
fiervicos in tho war, an ai<le-dc-canip to the Queen. TIio Gazette 
now recorded that bo would have been recommended for tho 
iguity ^ of Knight Commander of the Order of tho Bath, had 
10 survived ; and soon afterwards another Gazette aniiounccil 
T ^11*^ Queen had been “ pleased to ordain and doclaro that 
widow of the lato Colonel James Georgo 
same t T ” Fosiliors, sliall luavo, hold, and enjoy tlio 

have hcln'alryt\ precedence, to which she uould 

disclmriro nf i husband, who fell in tho gjillant 

iiisbmia of n survived ami Leon invcsfcsl with the 

Kroat Comt.iu.v ? • of the Bath.” Nor w.as tho 

Ibrgotful of Ills cla*'*^ ' Rcn-cd so long ami so nobly, 

librnd pccuninrj- end^rme ®ddcd to tho^o royal rownnU a 
But inoro hmiouRibln »#» *i* 

thcso tcstiinoniiilsfromnd * •* ef tho Dead oicn than 

uesi with which tho groat wsis tho eager- 

alike tho sorrow ami tl.« ^'’f tho ^at^on sought foc.-cjire-s 

tc statues of marble or Imnizo, are, 
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[n all such cases, the common, ami indeed the fitting, mani- 
festations of tlio popular applause. So there were great 
gatherings in Madras and in Bengal, and again in Keills 
native county of A}t, to raise memorials of the heroic 
Dead. In IncUa, Madras, witii an especial pride in her 
distinguished soldier, took tlio lead. Tlie Governor, the 
Gommandet-in-Ghief, the Chief Justice, and other great re- 
presentatives of the English communities, took prominent 
parts on tho occasion ; and notlung was left unsaid that could 
iJlastrato tho nobility of his charaeterand tho exceeding value 
of his deeds.* Tlien Bengal caught the enthusiasm, and all 
clashes of Englishmen in Northern India wore eager to join 
in the demonstration originated by their southern brethren. 
And no member of that community so eager as Lord Canning, 
who, above till men irith the circumstances of whoso lives I 
have been familiarised through their correspondence, had a 
great-hearted appreciation of individual merit, especially of 
indiridual gallantryj and was ever liberal in its expression. 
He had then in his Council an honoured friend, a distmgmshe<l 
Sladras officer, knmvn to more than one generation as “ John 
Loiv,"t Juid it appeared tp the Go^'emor-Genend, wlio had .a 
delicate sense of what was graceful and becoming, tliat from 
no man woiild the proposal to do honour to the memory of 
General Neill emanate more fittingly than from his veteran 
fellow-soldier ; so he sat do^vn and wrote the folloAving letter f 
“ Goi'crnmenf Rouse, December 26, 1857. My dear General 


* T( is remaikable that, at llus meet- 
ing, the highi-t legal aDthontiea in the 
I’re'xlenct dvreh muet empbaticaUj'. lu 
language «i prat^, on Cenenl Xeill'j 
treatment of the Cawnpons murderer^ 
(ic«CTibe<l h} »ome v a % lolaCiou of law, 
jU'tice. and liomanitj- The Chief Jus- 
tiee Mid that Neill “sttxxl there as the 
n\enger uf almost unheard-of erunes. ' 
“ 1 am ihanLfu] to thinK" he cuntuiiieil, 
•‘that he Lnew he ‘should not bear the 
sword in %am as the mmu-'ter of l>od to 
execute wrath on timse who baif done 
eviL’ This passage, If 1 remember 
riglitlj, refers to tho elril inap«tnte, 
but in time of war tho soldier takes the 
{(Uce of eiTil i«»rr. It should n,)| be 
fors?)tten that in time of « ar the maxiro, 
Cntiaf ormn tojir, has no place; whiUl u 
should Iw remembered, *i/e»f inter ejna 


leyft.” And the Advneate-General said, 
that when it was known at home how 
XeiU “ at Cawapore had inflicted right- 
eott* retnbatwn on those high-caste 
morderers, (he Bengal Brahmin Sepoys, 
the fame of bis deeds ran trompet- 
toDpied Ihroogfaout the land, and in 
England that retnbntion was iwt looked 
open as sengeonce, but simply as that 
which the Commander-In-Chief of thft 
British Army, the Duke of Cambridge, 
had so lately eahl, amuL-t the cheers of 
all who heard him, hoped and trustest 
would bo ngiiUy earned out — namely, 
Justice, prmnpt and item justice, on 
ererj sbmr in those atrocities.”— 
mitntpor w y in 3!a<fr(u At^- 

t Kow (1866) hir John Low, K.C.B. 
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> 57 . Low,— I liavo seen in tlio Madras Atltenccum of the' lOtb of 

Docoraber tlio report of a public meeting hold for tho purpose 
of doing honour to tho lato Brigadior-Goncral Noill, at ivhich 
Lo^ Harris presided, and whicli resulted in tho formation 
of a committee, and tlio passing of certain resolutions to that 
end. I havo boon aware for somo timo that such a step has 
been in contemplation at Madras, in which Prosldencj, as 
claiming General Hcill for its own, it was right that tho mea- 
Buro should bo originated. But in roj opinion it will not be 
^ht that India at large, and especially Bengal and tho North- 
Western Provinces, should havo no share in this work. Ge- 
neral Neill’s host service has been rendered on this sido of 
ia. Hia highest honours havo boon won here. It was at 
' • *^*^°r* death, enshrining his name for ever 

m tho history of a struggle in wluch tho best and bravest 
men of any age or country would havo been protid to bear a 
part, and in which there was no loader more reliable, no sel- 
ler more fonvard, than Iiimself. If you agree with mo, I 
would ask leave to go one step further, and to suggest that no 
person is so weU qualified to take tho case in hand in this 
rrasidency, and to win support to it, as yourself, holding the 
position which you do hold in tho Madras Army, and in 
10 overnmeiit of India. In tlio event of a committee being 
subscriptions, and for other purposes, 
TIT- certain, obtain zealous co-operation from 

^nev^v it wiU bo thought that the 

proDfirlv 1^ collected in this Presidency will bo most 

Stoat C t ^ooidillotoy to ' 
those Tvho hnv fund, at tho command of 

which wo shall ^ determine tho manner in 

ever may bo donirl ti*®**” noblo soldier. But what- 

• sir D iu • ^ Sgostion, to place my name upon 

• ®"« of the ^Gl*l«lira Council of InJLn. llo 

After whose Doliclcss 

rrcelil nc^ "Eui-iliwl career in hi, ^’fwJIeencB la seldom adequately rccotf- 
« on^of^’l In ^ doom^ to L their 

CommiJlc^ of the Law intrinsic worth and estcrnil 

member of *», i*** »ft«rwards « praUed and rewarded, whilst 

member of the Madras CouncU and cJ I" tho ehodo with the solace 
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right thing at tho right time and in tho riglit place.” Bat 
only’ those Tvho IcncTf liira ■well, Tvho had lived in familiar in- 
tercourse and taken sweet counsel with him, know how truly 
good and great ho was. There were times, as we have seen, 
when tho good old Covenanter spirit glowed within him, and 
ho smote 'with an unsparing sword at the persecutors of our 
race. But in all the ordinary transactions of life he was 
tender and’gcntle as a woman ;* ho was one of the most un- 
pelfish and considerate of men, unceasingly watchful for 
opportunities of sen’ing others, and ever forward in the per- 
formance] of deeds of charity and love. The delight of a 
happy homo, and tho bright example of a devoted family, he 
was.an uprighl and a God-fearing man, walking ever humbly 
with that God, and recognising in all the vicissitudes of life 
the hand of an Almighty Providence. His career w.is short, 
but it has been truly said, “ not too short for his fame for 
in the great muster-roll of Indian lieroes, there is scarcely a . 
name more ■cherished by the present generation of men than 
that of James George Keill. * 


• In tH of thU I nm folly borne on 
by tie recorded oplniott of one of tb 
▼ery beet of men. ” In view of end 
norrld bnteienes,” wrote Dr. Dofl 
•‘JJ* •peaking of the Cnwnpore tragedv 
G«er*l XeUl, though naturally a raDd 
pntJe, ^Tuet, Hioffenaire man, aeeme t 
Mve irruiatiblj felt that an exhibilioi 
« stem justice was imperahTdr do 
ScottUh BiWe-trainin; 

that Deity as mercy 

OoiL’ mn^*^**^ •'■'hneiice o: 

only for the tnaiiiUnance of onrunim 
of India, but of the future safety of tin 


natires thcmielree 5 and with those of 
the American Ambassador, who solemnly 
averred that the crimes were sneh n» to 
coostitate their perpetrators what pirates 
nre, what cannibals in the Fejee Islanor. 
enemies of the human race, and meriting 
from the whole of the human race sum- 
mary and peremptory extiri^Uon. 
missug, therefore, from hii mind^ all 
Ihou^te of harmful lenity, all feeling 

ofmjndiin, eentimenUl pity, he sternly 

grasped the sword of retnbntive 
and as the minister of God who ought 
not to bear the sword in vain, a 
vet^r to exeente wrath on them that 
did evfl (Roin.xiil.4), he re«olced te 
•trike terror into the souls of tho evil- 
doers and their miscreant sympithi'crs. 
Kor did he regard it as torture or 
omclty, in the ordinary scn«e of these 
ternia, to cau*e murderers, who were 
stiU recking with the gore of innocent 
wwmen and chilJren, to wipe op » por- 
tion of the blood which they had no 
•eruplos of conscience or of ea«te in so 
iwnfusely sbedJmg. Keithcr. may 1 
need any enlightened ChrUtlan 
shrink from avowing that ho has felt 
•>* esi-eelal inilignatlon at a procedaro 

•o unwonted, in such strange, nnwonteJ 
clrctttnilanees.” 
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GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON. 

[BOEN 1821.— DIED 1857.3 

At tLe close of tlic rear 1830, a physician practising in 1831—35. 
Dulilin die<l from the efi'eds of a fever canght >n the ]ier- Chaiihowi. 
ormance of his professional duties. Tliough only thirty- 
ievon years of age, Dr, Alexander Nicholson had attained 
:!onsidemh]e reputation in the Irish capital as a skilful and 
experienced practitioner ; and he was a man of true Christian 
piety and spotless integritj* of life. 

He died, leaving a vridow and seven young children ; two 
danghters and five sons. The eldest of the sons, John Nichol- 
son, bom in Dahlin on the 11th of December, 1821, at the 
time of his fatlier’s death had just completed his eighth year. 

But, child as he was, even at that time he was old enough to 
he a solace and a stay to his widowed moUier. 

• He was a precocious boy almost from his cradle ; thought- 
ful, studious, of an inquiring nature ; and he had the ineffable 
benefit of good parental tcacliing of the best kind. In his 
voung mind the seeds of Christian piety were early sown, 
and took deep root. It is still remembered of him that, when 
ho 'vas three years old, his mother happening to go suddenly 
into a room, found John alone there, with a knotted hand- 
kerchief in his hand, striking with all his childish force at 
some inrisible object, "When asked what he was doing, ho 
answered, witli a grave earnestness of manner, Oh ! mamma, 
dear ; I am trying to get a blow at the devil. He is wanting 
me to be bad. If I could gel lum down I’d kill him.” 

He was exceculingly quick to leam, and when only four Edocatiun. 
years of age he could read well ; and he never shrank from 
ills lesjons. On the death of lus father, Mrs. Nicholson n> 
moveil her young family to Lisbnnie, wlterc her motlicr 
VOL. n. 2 E 
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1 R 25 — 35 . rcsiilcil ;• Imt finditi" it difficult to obtain tlierc good masters 
for her children, she lransferr«l them to Delgany, svliero 
excellent private tintimj \vaa secured for them. But as John 
advanced in years and intelligence, it seemed expc<licnt to fit 
him to make his way in the great world hj training of a more 
public kind; so, his mother sent him to the college at Dun- 
gannon, of which Dr. Darling was then the principal. In 
after years ho sometimes expressed regret, that he had not 
a^-ailed himself more fully of the opportunities then presented 
to liim of increasing Ins storo of learning; but lie m.ado verj* 
good progress all the same, and at fifteen was probably as 
good a scholar as tho majority of boys at that ago. He was, 
moreover, a fine manly youngster, active and courageous, 
hut withal of a gentle and affectionate nature, and very fond 
of his mother. I have no faith in men who do not love their 


mothers, from the first day of their li%'cs to tho last. 

I have not been able to recover any anecdotes of John 
J^icholson’s boyhood, excepting one, wluch shows'that, at an 
early age, an accident l>ad well-nigh rendered a public career 
impossible to him. During one of lus vacations he was plaj’- 
ing svitli gunpowder, when a considerable quantity of it 
o^lodcd in his face and blinded him. Ho covered his face 
^th Jiis hands, and made his way to his mother, saying to 
“ Blamina, the gunpowder has blown up in my face.” 
hen he removed his hands, it was seen that liis face was a 
ac-ened mass; his eyes were completely closed, and the 
wW trickling dotm his cheeks. For ten days, daring 
c e never murmured, or expressed any concern except 
™°ther, he lay in a state of total darkness ; hut when 
found bandages were removed, it was 

-ni preset J C 

goodTo!di?r^^but'l^*™J? *“ making of a 

ob«en-<Hl tlio* *1, of his profession. I ha^*e before 

themselves m-eat T ii'ose men who has'O made for 

they have hfd '■“'"e gone forth, not becauso 

thej base had m yonth any apecia, liklg for the life before 


• Kichol*on U «i<t«r nl s.. > .. 

IVcir 1I«S5. Bart , fnrmprtr W i «nd for Uonlton. and r 

npnrM.P »ra-ml,»r.if th^Ooiioritorinlia. 
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them, but because accident or convenience has so directed 1835—39. 
their ways. Mrs. JNicholson liad fiits sons, and a slender 
income, derived mainly from the rents of some small estates 
in Ireland, and it was a matter of serious concern to her how 
,to provide for this fine hatch of promising youngsters. It is 
not strange that ever and anon these grave thoughts ex- 
pressed themselves in a troubled countenance. "Wlicn quite 
a child, John weidd say sometimes, with a loring kiss to Ids 
mother, “ Don’t fretj mamma dear, when I’m a big man I'll 
make plenty of money, and I’ll give it all to yon.” Words 
often uttered, before and since, but seldom, as in tliis instance, 
so religiously fulfilled 1 Tlie cliance w.as not very far distant. 

Mrs. Nicholson’s brother, Sir James Hogg, !>ad “ largeJndian 

interest” When John had nearly completed his sixteenth 

year, his undo obtained a cadetship for him in the Bengal Appointment 

Infantry. Ho made all h.aste to England, and after spending 

a short time with the same good friend, who helped 1dm with 

advice and with money to obtain his outfit, emb.arked on 

hoard the CamJm for Calcutta. He Lad left homo carrying 

with him the most precious counsel. “ Never forget to read 

your Bible,” were hts mother’s last wortla, given to him 

witli her parting hcnodiction. And lio never did forget the 

pious admonition. 

Tlic ^■oyagc to India was not an eventful one. Ho kept 
vcTj' much aloof from the other youngsters on boartl, whom 
ho described as, for the most part, of a noisy riotous kind, 
lie read much every day, never forgetting the Book of Books 
morning or evening, and made by his uniform steadiness of 
conduct a most favourable impression on the mind of tho 
captain of tho ship. Having reached Calcutta in the month 
of July, ho spent a short time in the rico-rogal capital, ami 1838. 
was then appointed to do duty with tlio 41st Regiment of 
Nathc Infantry at Benares. After a while ho uas perma- 
nently pojteJ to the 27th Sepoy Regiment, which was cantoned 
nt our frontier station of Ferozcporc. « I intend setting out 
on the 1st of Januarj',” he UTote to lus niOtlicr, iu December, 

1830, “and cxj>oct to 1)0 rather more than three montlis on 
the road. I am afraid it will prove a wrj* unpleasjmt march 
to me, ns I g«> alone, and am unacqnaiutcd with tho language 
and oomitr}'.” Tla-^ diffietiUirs were readilv* overcome. Tho 
2 E 2 
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yoimg Ensign arrived nt the remote station, and joined tlio 
regiment, wliicli 'W'as to bo liIs home.* But new difficulties 
beset liim tlioro; ho found tliat thcro were no houses — that 
ho was compelled to build one, and that ho must pass tho hot 
weather In a tent. Bo, in common course, he was subjected 
to a process of “seasoning.** In tho early part of July he 
wrote to his mother : “ I have not forgot your parting advice 
to read my Bible daily. ... I have just recovered from a 
severe attack of fever, brought on by tho want of proper 
shelter ; hut my new house Avill soon bo finished, and then I 
hope I shall enjoy my usual health. You can have no idea 
how the hot weather enervates the body, and, if yon do not 
take special care, the mind also. I am just finishing a most 
interesting work, which, if you have not already read, I 
strongly recommend you to do so ; it is Faber’s Fulfilment of 
(he Scriptural Prophedes." In the following mouth ho wrote 
to tho same beloi'ed correspondent : “ You ask if the climate 
agrees with me. I tliink so far it has, considering how much 
I have been exposed since I came out. I am nearly sis feet 
high now, and expect, if my health continues good, to he 
three or foiir inches taller ; but I tliink I am thinner even 
than I WM at home.” 


In the middle of the month of October, 1840, his regiment 
was warned for service in Algbanistan, which was at tJiat 
timo occupied by British troops, and overrun by British 
ip omatists. It was a season of delusive calm. Our British 
regiments were ordered, in ordinary course of relief, into the 
t ominions of Shah Soojali, as if they were going to a British 
before tho 27th, after having 
° ■^%b?”istaii, were excited by tho prospect of a 


brush with the Sikh. « 


Our brigade,” wrote young Nichol- 


Praha’S,^’ tallty S° J™«'’Eogg, “was' sent cloiTO lo 
CaDt^^l 1 ■Rrn K* «8aiat a convoy, on its way up, under 
‘’■“““■I SiU,s of General 
to his mother in Junes Court of Directors vUl have » enf- 

a perfect wilderness ; there U fimency of work next cold weather, or 

or blade of gra-'s within miles of ». much mistaken. Tho Ilussians arc 

ns to the tigers, there are two th"® •'Ivancing towards Balkh. To watcis 
hilled in tho neighbouring “'i the Sikhs, I anppoM tbU 

day. I inteiul in the cold •tation has been made head^narters of 

has-e a sliot nt them, but at present it 

IS dangeroua -uork, from the great heaL tM 
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Avitabile’s force, wlio bad luritinicd and seized two guns, I8li — l 
threatened at tlic Attock. HowcTOr, hearing of oxir approach 
by forced marches, they mado off across the Cauhul river, 
and left the detachment at liberty to proceed, We suffered a 
good deal from the heat on otir return to Jellalabad, and, 
without halting there, continued our march to Cauhul, where 
the other corps remained; but we proceeded to relieve the 
16th at Ghuzneo, and aro now comfortably settled there.” 

Tho 27th, midcr Colonel Palmer, formed the garrison of 
Ghuznee, the capture of wluch a year or two before had 
Consummated the revolution which placed Shah Soojali “ upon 
the tlironc of his ancestors.** And there, when the counter- 
revolution broke out in 1841, it found young Nicholson with 
Ills regiment — a tall, slim stripliug of eighteen.* 

When the “ insurgents,” as they were then calletl, arose, 
and strove mightily to shako off the double burden of an un- 
popular monarch and a foreign usurpation, it was the especial 
work of one of the leading Afghan chiefs to obtain repos- 
session of Ghuznee. A British garrison is never likely to 
surrender to an Oriental enemy; but what could a single 
rogimout do against the multitudinous array of fighting men 
sent against them ? It hap|vjnod that a second enemy, even 
more f^onnldablo than tlio first, nppearctl at the same di'^as- 
trous point of time. Snow began to fall licavily. Tlio rigours 
of winter were setting in. Tlio reinforcements sent from 
Candabar to tho relief of Gbnznco retraced tboir steps. This 
gave new licart to tho Afghans. The British regiment for 
poino time hold tho city, but tho inliahitants undermined tho 
walls mid admitted tho Barufc^c fighting men. Tlion tho 
Engli''h officers were compelled to withdraw with their Hin- 
dostanoo troops into tho citadcL Tlicro (hey were exposed to 
all tho merciless severities of tho northcni winter. But they 
held their oum manfully until their supplies of water were 
cxliaustoil, and tlioii they were compelled to capitulate. An 

• lie errears et th'w time to h4Te throne et Ceulml, ind whn-c «rmy U 
Ixail H>m< lilpA cf oMainlng an appoint* ofllcmil by European*, who rroeire a 
mrot In Shah Soojah’a rorvlro, lor be much br-rr lalsry than lh»r <Jo when 
uroW Irom Uhniaro inAni^'t: “The ronrin,* wub tl^rir rrj^linm*. llowerer, 
tet'iiff nlihh 1 to »«« ab>(,c ] ahaU Wafn pa.>!( In tho Ltn,^pr\ tBil 

wl.hlnc t® mtfT NUam'a, |>nlM|ia throucb my nnct«‘» inirrtst 

hut that ut Shah Soojah.<«l*Jlrolbb, may ntitalia aome appolnttnrnl In llln- 
wb'.-m wr hare tairly ro»*'*rr't to ibe Jouatan l«tur »«th harlnff.** 
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agrcomont was signe*! with ilic Afghan leaders, by which 
they promised our ]x.*op]o safo-condurt to the runjaboo 
frontier. But as tho anow was still lying in the passes, it 
.was nccessar}’ that they shonld remain a little longer in 
Ghuznec ; an quarters were found for tlio British regiment in 
a part of tho town jiist below tho citadel. Afghan troacheiy, 
however, soon displayed itself in its worst colours. The 
British troops were foully attacked in their new quarters. 
Then, in tho hour of deadly peril, tho heroic qualities of Jolm 
Nicholson, a youth of twenty, manifested themselves in all 
their nascent strength. Tlio story is told by one who fought 
beside him. “I was in tho next house with Burnett of tho 
54th and Nicholson of the 27t!i,” wrote Lieutenant Craw- 
ford, soon after tho event, ** there being no decent room for 
nie in my own proper quarters. On hearing the nproar I 
ran to tho roof to see what w.i8 the matter; and finding what 
had taken placo among my men, and tliat balls were fiying 
tliick, I called up Burnett. He had scarcely joined me when 
ho was struck down by a rifle-ball which knocked his eye 
out ; and as he was then rendered hors de combat^ I assumed 
command of the two companies of the 27th that had been 
nnderliim; and Nicholson and myself proceeded to defend 
ourselves as well as circumstances would permit. IVe were 
fh heap of houses occupied by our troops, and 

e rst and sharpest attacks were directed at us ; the enemy 
_re our house, and gradually, as room after room caught 
rn *^7 forced to retreat to the others, till at last, by 

>g 0 the 9th, our house was nearly burnt in halves.* 
no*>i?r”f exhausted with hunger and thirst, haring had 
ammiinJt;” drink since tho morning of the 7th. Our 

and dviimrn e^q>ended; the place was filled with dead 
the onlv P®®*tion was no longer tenable ; but 

the enemy was surrounded by 

TOUT to ioin Pol kne^T how to get out and endea- 

the waU of tl,o b™ k of'a'''! 

work with mf 1 i+ x house; we had only bayonets to 
bolow^ 

mined quarters in ,hK n-av “ 
ceived by the satagee am, mi 
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'But by this time all lio^ of succcssfol resistance bad passed IM?. 
a'way; for tbo Hiudostance Sepoys, worn out by cold and 
•hunger, bad lost all heart, and were eager to seek safety in 
flight. So again Colonel Palmer entered into terms with tlie^ 
enemy, and engaged to surrender the arms of his force on 
condition of the Afghan leaders pledging themselves to treat 
their prisoners honourably, and conduct them in safety to 
Caubub Tlioro was the bitterness of death in tliis order to 
all heroic minds; and it is recorded tluit “Kicholson, then 
quite a stripling, drove tho enemy thrice hack beyond the 
walls at the point of tbo bayonet, before he would listen to 
tho order given him to make bis company lay down their 
ami’s.' Ho .at length obe3'e<l, gave up his swonl ^vitli bitter 
tears,' and accompanied Ins comrades to an almost hopeless 
imprisonment.” 

Now began a time of misemblo captivity. In n small CaptlrUy 
room, eighteen feet bj* thirteen, the prisoners were confined. 

IVhon tlioj* la^' dou'n to re'it at night they covered Oic wliole 
floor. From this wrotohcxl dungeon, after a while, c^xm light 
and air were excluded bj'tho dosing of tho door and window. 
CleanUno^s even was a blc^s^ng denied to them. Tlie linen 
rotted on their backs, and they were soon covered bj* loath- 
(!oino vennin. In tin's piti.aUo state, never bre.ithing tho 
fresh air of licavim, the spring passed over them ; and then 
in tho middle of May then? was a little ch.angc for the better, 
for once a week they wero siifl'enHl to emerge from their dark 
and noxious dungeon and look out into the face of dav for an 
hour, from tlie terrace of the cimdeJ. A month afterwards 
they were movcxl into better qiaarters, and an open coiurt-yanl 
ullowetl thorn for exerci-K*. Tlio delight of this was so great 
after the Mifling ami pestilential atroosphero of their first ‘ 

pripon, that for montlis they blopt in the open court, ■wrapped 
in their rude sheep'kin cloaks, with nothing aboie them hut 
the canop3’ of liea> on. At last, in the thinl week of August, 
they were startksl by tbe nows tliat tliey were to bo convex ihI 
to Cauhui; and prt-^-ntly they fonnd thomvehcs, slung" in 
camel panniers, jolting on to tlie Afghan Capit.nl. 

At Cauhui, John Nichtil*on and his conq>,ni]I()ns uoni taken 
iM'foiv the famous Afghan leader, Akhar Khan, nho bjtoke 
kindly to tlicin, bade them ho of good cIhit, gJixe them a 
gibul dinner, and then tent them to Join Uie iirisoiiers under 
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liis own care. Of tins dinner John IJicliolson, after'hls 
release, wrote an interesting account to Ins mother, saying : 
“ Tlio (lay Avo nrrh'cd at Caiilml, we dined Avith Uahomed 
Ahbar. Jlany of tito prindpal men of the cit}* Avero present ; 
and I never Avas in the company’ of more gentlemanlike, well- 
bred men. They Avero fitrlkingly handsome, as the Afghan 
Sirdars always arc, and mado most polite inquiries regarding 
our health, Iioav aa’o liad homo the fatigue of the journey, &c. 
Immediately opposite to mo sat Sult.an Jan, the handsomest 
man I CA’cr saw in my lilbj and Avith n great deal of dignity 
in his^ manner. Ho Imd with his OAvn liand murdered poor 
Captain TrcA'or in the preceding Avinterj but that was no- 
thing. As I looked round the circle I saw both parricides 
£md regicides, Avliilst tho murderer, of our Envoy was perhaps 
the least blood-stained of tho party. I look upon our escape 
as ittlo less than a miracle. I certainly ncA'cr expected itj 
and to God nlono tlianks arc due.”* men tlic Ghuzneo 
party joined Akbar Khan’s prisoners, the worst part of their 
captmty was oyer. “‘We found,” wrote one of tho party 
a envards, “ our countrymen living in Avhat appeared to us 
a sma paracliso. They had comfortable quarters, servants, 
money , no little baggage, and n beautiful garden to walk 
nuout m. To our great regret, we had only been four or 
m on ^ .Elysium, Avhen avo Avere sent off to Ea- 

cean. Hie armies of General Pollock and General Nott 


containing » * newjpj 

'sr-. 'I” 

«nent. They 

Uuujc. Ua»e )oii K mother? i, 

yon brothers and sisters ?—«nd j 


many?* It has often been said to me 
by a man who (to nse an espression of 
their own) would have cut another’s 
throat for an onion, ‘Alasl alas! whnt 
a state of inind your poor mother most 
be in about you now; how I pity both 
yoaandherl' And although in'tneere, 
*» did not mean this as a jest.” Ii 
another letter he said: “AVith regard 
to the Afghans, I cannot describe their 
^nricter in language sufficiently strong; 
this Diach, hon-ever, respecting their 
^triolism, which people at home laud 
them so much for ; they have not a 
JWkle of it, and from tho Iiighest to 
iM lowest, every man of them would 
*«f both country and relations. In 
tk* politicals found out latterly 
that the surest mode of apprehending a 
cruni^ was to tamper with his nearest 
Ineeds or relations.” 
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meeting it ■was Now, my dearest mother, let me 

entreat you not to grieve more than you can lielp. Alexander 
died a soldier’s deatli, in tlie execution of his duty, and a m6re 
glorious death he could not have died.” 

After a grand ovation on the frontier, the army was dis- 
persed. Jolm Nicholson tlicn, after the perilous excitement 
of this his first service, subsided for a time into the quietude 
and monotony of cantonment life. His regiment was stationed 
at Meerut, hut, althougli it was one of the largest and most 
hustling of our military cantonments, the uneventful drean- 
ness of his daily life oppressed lum after the excitement of the 
precefling years. ** I dislike India and its inhabitants more 
every day,” he wrote to lus mother, in one of those hours of 
despondency Avhich are common to the careers of all great 
men, “and would rather go home on 200/. a year than live 
ihe a prince here. At the same time I have so much reason 
to bo thankful, that I do not grumble at my lot being cast in 
his country.” But the yoimg soldier was not doomed to a 
engthened period of inactivity, for ho was made Adjutant of 
is regiment, and he had thus the liest opportunity that could 
tiave been afforded to him for perfecting lumself in the prac- 
ica knowledge of his profession.al duties. Tliere was peace, 
u no of long duration. Soon It was plain that another 
ISIS was approacliing; and then commenced that groat 
cries ot events which tested the qualities and made the repu- 
° many meu now great in Indian history. Tl’O 
restrained by the strong hand of Runjit 
flict **i British frontier, and dared us to tho con- 

thework nf *1 of tho English soldier done for a time, 

which the vi^ ^ ramistrator commenceil, Tlie Sikh Empire, 
in tlio hands of^tP ”1 bad laid at our feet, was left 

its founder • 'nifl who represented the linuse of 

ha}onct8, Wo at fenced him round with Britisli 

future govcnimonL^ endeavoured to fit him for 

Colonel Ilcnry Ijan-re ®f Ite^ncy was foniicd, and 

w.as placcil at its head in a jirovious Memoir, 
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but liU position did not afTonl ilio means of personal dis- isiG. 
tinction, and ho -was little more than a looker-on.* Tlic time, 
however, had come for the 5*oun" soldier to divest himself for 
a time of the ordinarj* accompaniments .mid rcsiraints of mili- 
tarj* life. A new career was about to open out licfore him— 
a career that had many attractions for one of his ardent, en- 
thusiastic nature, for it was one in which he would no longer 
be kept domi by the dcnil weight of a seniority ser\'icc. As a, 
regimental subaltern, there was little that he could do to dis- 
tinguish himself; still less, perhaps, to bo done in the sub- 
ordinate ranks of the Commissariat Department. But ho had 
made the acquaintance of Goorf^ and Henry Lawrence in 
Afghanistan. With the former be had been a fellow-captive, 
in the bands of Paloh Jlahomctl; and tbo latter, w’lio accom- 
panied tho Sikh Contingent to Cnnbul, had soon di’*cerned the 
fine soldierly qualities of tlie sub.altem of the Twenri'-seventh. 

To such a man as Henry Lawrence, tho character and dis- 
position of young KichoUou were sure to recommend him, os 
ono to bo regard^ with groat hope and with tender aflcction. 

Tlicy parted, but La^v^enco nc^er forgot tho boy, and when 
tlwy met again on tho banks of the Sutlej, tho elder man, then 
iu high place, strctchot,! out his hand to tho yoxmger, and 
John Nicholson’s fortune was made. 


After the c.ampaign on the Sutlej, Cashmere, wliich Lad la Cashmere. 
1 x 5011 an outljnng province of the Sikli Empire, was ceded to 
tho English, in part payment of tho expenses of tlie war ; and 
it was made over by us, or, in plain language, sold, to the 
Maharajah Gholab Singh for a million sterling. At the request 

• From Lahowi hewrote on tie 27lb trophies «re tiro hundnO and thirty 
of February, to hU mother: “A# yon sons, innumerable standards, 

will by the date, w« are «ncatnped arms of evory description, and nearly 
nt the capital of the Punjab, without all the camp - equipago they broujeht 
haring fired a shot since we crossed the across the rirer with them. . . . You « ill 
SuUej on the 10th instane-a proof of be ((lad to hear I hare pot a Coramis- 
how completely the Sihh army has been saxiat apptMatmeut from Colonel Stuart, 
humbled, and its strength and confidence It acar^y gives me any increase of 
lessenctl. Our loss since the commence- p>vat present, but will do so after 1 

nient ol the war has— though very bare eerred a few years in the depart- 
hcary— been nothing in comparison ment, I passed the interpreter’s era- 
with theirs; it is believed that at least nunatlon in Non ember last, at Um- 
liilf the lore* ihej had in the field at ballah.** 

^braon on (he lOch perished, and our 
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of tlio cliicf, tlio British Go^-cniincjit con'<‘ntctl to sontl two 
ofiicora to instruct his troops in oiir system of disci- 
plino; ntnl Captain Broomo of tlio Artillc:^- mul John Nidiol- 
Hon Avero solcctod hy Ijonl Ilftnlmge for the duty, in the early 
part of Jlarch, Tljo Governor-General sent for Nichol- 
son, and ofierc<l him tlio appointment in a manner verj’ 
peasing to the young soldier. accepted it gladly,” ho 
ASToto to his mother, ‘‘on tlio condition that, if on trial I did 
Hot like it, I might fall hack on my old Commissariat office.” 

^*"0 hi Ajiril lio reached Jummoo, trom Avhich place ho 
'vroto, in the following month : “ My last Avill have informed 
JQU of my nrriA’nl hero Avilh Maharajah Gholah Singh on the 
n of April. Since then I liaxo l)een leading the most mo- 
notonous life yon can Avell imagine ; I have no duties of any 
•im to ^rfotin, and am quite shut out from tho ciriliscd 
'' \ 1 ^ mentionoil to you in a former letter that I 

i( not believe the Maharajah av.as really desirous of having 
onr system of disciplino introduced info his annvj so it has 
ruct out he merely asked for Iavo Enropc*an offiw'W because 
i!u'ta^ moral cffi^ct their presence AA'ould have at 

tlio ^hoAring the terms of intimacy he was on Avith 

dJsoiT^r* and made tho wish to have his army 

ment^ ^ prctcncc. As it at present stands, tho appoint- 
soon W ^ pcnnancnt*onc, as tho Maharajah aa'IU 

Artilwt ^ ">'"<> Captaio Broome’s, tho 

overv cMh “f Hillierto iro have hotli rooeivKl 

forest to trJ long as he considers it liis in- 

rajah tallss of 

■'vith him, t j Cashmere next month and taking me 

this beautiful -^^Uev pleasure to a trip to 

natives to havo 1.0 eucli company), beh’e\e(l by 

So Pararliso.’’- ^ 

^ ^ 'cashmere, ostensibly to driU the infantry 

“citement of the lata 

eaid, “ infomed 7 be my present -want of empJoy- 

LusvI.^t'S * “n«r S *PpolntmeDt up and fall back on 

, y life I have led for the last time ?* t^ommiasanat, tliougk It la not a 
“Apartment I am very partial to." 
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regiments of tlio ^laharajali ; but Gbolab Singb really wantetl use, 
them for no sueb purpose. Tljoir presence in bis coiuitrj* u'.is 
sufficient to sbow Uiat bo bad tbo siipport of tbo British Goveni- 
ment. Tliis, liowevcr, did not avail him nuicli ; for a strong 
party, xmder tbo old Sikh governor, resisted tl>c transfer of 
tbo torritoiy to its bcav ruler; and tbo English officers were in 
danger of their lives. Tlio story is told by Nicholson himself, 
in a letter to his mother : ** I left. Jummoo for Cashmere,” ho 
wrote on the 26th of September, 1846, “towards the latter 
end of July, and arrived there on the 12tli of August, much 
pleased with the beautiful scenery and fine climate of tho 
mountain range wliicli we crossctl to get info tlie valley. Yon 
will remember that the pro\-inco of Casbmero was made over • 
to Gholab Singh by our Government. At the time of our 
arrival, however, though he Iiad a few thousand men in tho 
vallor, Lo b.nd by no means obtained possession of tho place. 

Tho son of tho late governor, under the Siklis, having raised 
a considerable force, showed an evident dislndinatiou to snr- 
render tho government — Gholab Singh, moreover, being very 
nnpopular in the vaiUoy, on account of Ids knowxi cluaracter. 

■\Vo had not been many days in the city before wo loamt that 
the governor had made up Ids mind to drive Gholab Singh’s 
small force out of the valleyjmd seize us. We had great diffi- 
culty in effecting oxir escape, which \vc did just in time to 
avoid capture, and marching by one of tho southern passes, 
joined tlio Maharajah here a few days ago. As we loft tho 
vjihor, the governor did, as we Lenrtl lie intended to do by 
the Maharajah’s troops, and the i.ask of dispossessing him, 
and making over tho province to Gholab Singh, now devolves 
upon our GoA-emment.” “ The view you have taken of my 
position here,” ho added, “is perfectly correct, with this ad- 
dition to tho disad^ntages you ennmerate, that I have no 
duties to x«rfonn. Tho Maharajdi does not want his troops 
disciplined ; and as it was the hope of distinguishing myself 
by a zealous and successful discharge of tho duties nominally 
attacliing to the appointment, that induced me to accept it, 
now that after six months’ experienco I find tliat the duties 
arc entirely nominal, the inducement to seclude myself from 
the cmlisctl world aud undergo many annoyances and incon- 
^ cnienccs no longer exists, and I would not hesitate to resign . 
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(lin njipouitmont immodJately, were it not tlint I have good 
for l)cllevlng that it will bo dotio nwnj' with l)cforo tho 
otul of tho year. It will then tlcjicjid on Ix>rd Ilardingo 
whether I fall hack on tho ConitiU!>«iarmt, or get tlio ^hoiiic- 
thh'ig better ho promised me, on ofioring ino my jwsent np* 
polutmciit.” 

Tlio InBurrcction was o\-crcome, imd, in Xovemher, Xicliol- 
Ron was again settled at Cashmere. On thu 19th lie wrote to Ids 
mother, saying : “ Colonel Lawrence and tho rest of tho party 
left this three daya ago, and I am now qiiito alone, ami, as 
3 ’ou inay supposj, feel vorj* lonely, without an European 
within sjjores of miles of me. I am for tlio present officiating 
m tho North-'WcRt Frontier Agency, which Colonel Jjawrcnco 
has roeommcndc<l my being put permanently into. If his re- 
commendation bo attcntlwl to, I shall probably* bo stationed 
either at Lahore or somowbero in the Ji^umlurDoab; other- 
p'lsc, I shall have to return to tho Commissariat, as it is not 
intended to continue my present appointment, it being evident 
la the Maharajah does not wish our 8\*Btcm of discipline in- 
ro uced into his army. 'Wliaterer is done with me, I shall 
not be sorrj* to get away from Caslunoro, winch at this season 
18 ^ythuig but a terrestrial Paradise. My fingers are so 
cow that I can scarcely hold the pen, and glazed windows are 
unknomi here.” 


■^ecks after this letter was written, lieutenant John 
at T formally appointed an Assistant to tho Resident 

Sikh 

had a ,»• brothers, OharlesXicholson, 

Croat iov l.n before arrived in India, and John, to his 
ment in the youth was now with hia regi- 

hmaryr £ C“Wr<, oi the Tth of Fe- 

ond a half feet of .nor J th° p”' 

at Hanuiugf^ williin On my arriral 

instructions to proceed to I received 

on the right bank of th Dhera Shyee Khan, 

accomplished mv triT^ .. ^ arrived hero, haring 

eating a hearty hreaSast and after 

neither of us recognising the ^ *"■ 

l.alf an hour before 1 “JM <" 

porsuade myself of his identity- 
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He is as tall, if not taller than I am, and will, I hope, bo isiz. 
much stouter and stronger in the course of another year or 
two. Our joy at meeting you will well understand, without 
my attempting to describe it. . . . You maj* remember my 
■writing to you, some time ago, that the want of society had 
rendered mo low-spirite<l. Well, I have witliin tho last few 
months become so reconciled to liA-ing alone, that really were 
not Cluarles here, I should wish mirsclf away again in tho 
Cashmere hills or Jummoo forests.*’ 


Ho was now fairly latmcho<l into the Political Ser\'icc, and I" Porjab 
under the ^cr5’ best of masters. He could have laid no • 
brighter example Ixiforo his eyes than that of Henrj* Law- 
rence, nor in any part of India could ho Im-o found, in the 
aubortlinato agency of tho British Government, more fitting 
assocLates than those who, though often severed by long dis- 
tances from each other, were doing tho eamo work with one 
heart and one hope. A few weeks were spent at Lahore ; 
and then, at the beginning of June, Jolm Nichohon was 
despatched again by his chief on a special mi«sion to Um- 
ritsur, for the piirpose of inspecting -and reporting on Go- 
yindghur, and the general management of tlio Umritsor 
district “ In this way,” added Colonel LauTence, “ by 
•visits of a ■week or a month to diflerent quarters, we may 
help the executive as ■well as protect the people.” At the 
end of the month, Nicholson was depnted to the Sind Sagur 
Doal), or country between tho Jhelum and the Indus, and 
told to consider that tract of country as his especial eliarge. 

“ Ton are requested,” wrote Lawrence, to coltiAUte tlie 
acquaintance of the two Nazims, Sirdars Chuttur Singh and 
Lai Singh, as also of ihciv deputies, and mtieetl of all tho 
respectable Kardars that you meet. Much may be done by 
cordiality, by supporting their just authority, attending to 
their moderate wishes, and even whims, and bv those small 
courtesies that all natirts look to, even more than they do to 
more important matters. I need only hint at these |>oints to 
ensure your zealous attention to them. The protection of the 
people from the oppression of the Kardars ■will be your first 
duty. . . . Tour next most important care udll be the anny. 
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. . . "^\ itliout nHowin" iho troops to bo nntltily hara-VioiJj «« 
tlmt panwlc-i ant! tlrills an? ntlondctl to. I in>«!j-t upon in- 
Fubonllnatinn and plunder btdng promptly pUJi:«lictl; am! 
liriri" to my iiotici* any partiailar instanw.^ of p>od rontlurl. 
A\oId ns far as |Kwiblo an}* nillitan* movement diiriri" tlio 
next three niontlis; but forious dUturltancc arise, act 

enerpetirally.” 

IJut it sms not jienmttetl to him to remain quiet. At the 
bepnnin" of tho month of Aii^^i't, Captain James Abbott, 
'vlio then held the ofltco of Boundary Commi«sioncr, havin" 
in vain citetl to his court tho chiefs of'SimuIkmid, “to 
aiiTwer for the mo^t dastardly and delibemto murder of 
^^olncn and children at Biihhur,” rrqnestetl Nichobon to mot'c 
up hU force to Iluzroo, m* that in a sinfjlo movement lio 
might fall upon Simulkund. “Tliis,” ^rrote Captain Abbott, 

“ being effected, and Lieutenant Xichol'on finding it ad- 
visable to assume a PtiU more advanced position at Gbazec, 

Ii at ton o’clock on Monday night, the 2nd instant, marched 
from Koth, at the head of abont tlirco Imndret! and fifty 
bayonets, o^e^ tlio Gundgurli njountains, upon Simolkund, 
whilst Sirdar Jliunda Singh, under my m«truction.«, marclictl 
rom Ilurkishcngurh, by tbo Nimo route, at the same liour, 
wit I a wing of DUara Singh’s cor}>s, sonic ca^Tiliy, and fifteen 
zumlwralLs, Lieutenant Jsicliol*on’s two columns arrived 
at ^imulkund shortly after sunrise. Ho found the place 
entwly aKnndoncd, and took possession.” 

10 cold oathcr of 1647-48 passed quietly over. Things 
^ settling down in the Punjab, and boUi the Go- 
ffeneml Lahore Besident, encoiuagcd by the 

the mrt turned tlieir faces towards iiomc. In 

labours country wluch was tho scene of Ificholson’s 

son ” so r-xT, of trouble. “ Lieutenant 3STcLol- 

atomd Hassan'j^”' '■Mratire, “reports that tie coimby 
less distatled, is perfeS'" <"■ 

tLe first time for 

But tho calm, WL,r^ vrithout gmmls.” 

hcoa destroyed. 2,1 
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countr)' for thorn ■vvero wise after their kind, and overftowing 
with l)cncvolcncc. But their presence was hateful to tlic 
great chiefs whoso power they had usurped, and they tlctcr- 
mineil to rid tliemscUos of it. In tlio spring, iloolnij had 
rchollcxl agaijist tho Donhlo Government, and had kill«l the 
English ofiicers sent to Mooltnn to instal anotlier governor 
in his place, and tho summer saw the whole conntrj* seething 
Avith “ rebellion” of tho same kind. x\t this time John Xichol- 
son was at Peshamir, sendng under George Lawrence. A 
severe attack of fever had pro^traictl Inin, and he ava-S lying 
upon a sick-bwl, A^hen ncAvs came that Clmttnr Singh, one of 
tho most poAverfut of tho Sikh •chiefs, and ono Avhom we most 
tnisted, had thrown off the mask, had raised tho Kazareh 
conntn*, and A\*as about to seize the fortress of 

Attock. LaAVTcneo and Nicholson srere spcdlily in consulta- 
tion. *‘'\Miat do yon vrish done?” asked Nicholson. “Had 
you boon fit for tbo Avork,” replied LaAvrenco, “ 1 sbould linA'e 
wished to send you to secure the post ; but you are not fit to 
go on such a serAacc.” “Certainly I am,” said Nicholson. 
“ Tlio fcATt is notlung ; it shall not hinder me. I vrill start 
to-night.” Consent was given, and it was arrangetl that ho 
should take with him an escort of sixty Pcsliamir Horse and 
a hundred and fifty men of a ncAvIy-rai«»ett Srahomcilan lev}*, 
who Avero believctl to be trxio and staunch to fight against 
the Sikhs. 

“ NcA'cr shall I forget liim,” says a brother-officer aa'Iio was 
with liim at PeshaAATir, and who has supplied me with par- 
ticulars of this epoch of Nicholson’s career — “never sluall I 
forget him, as ho prepared for his start, full of that noble 
reliance in the presence and protection of God, which, adtlcil 
to an unusual share of phj^ical courage, renderetl him almost 
invincible. It aa'As during the fcAV hours of his preparation 
for departure that his conduct and manner led to my first 
knoAvletlgo of his true cliaracter, and I stood and watched 
liim, so full of spirit and self-reliance, though only jnst risen 
from a sick-bed, with tho greatest admiration.” 

He made a forced march to Attock, and aTThTd before tho 
fort just ui time to piCA'cnt that portion of the garrison Avhich 
was hostile to us from closing the gate against him. “ Ho hatl 
travelled,” says my infonnant, “ so fast that but few of his 
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escort had been able to keep up with him;*. but ^vith these 
few he at once commanded the submission of all but the most 
desperate, and these he soon quelled by his personal prowess. 
A company of Sikhs in command of one of the gates were 
prepared for resistance, but ho at once threw lumself among 
them, made them arrest their own leaders, and in a few minutes 
was master of the position. This I learnt afterwards ftom 
eye-witnesses who served under me. Having made tlie place 
secure, placing in charge the persons whom he could best 
trust, be lost no time in taking the field, and by his rapid 
moi’emcnts for a long time checked the trjvps from Hazareh, 
preventing them from getting into the open country and pro- 
ceeding to join Shore Singh’s array.” 

But the history of the eventful days which followed this 
reinforcement of Attock must be told a little more in detail 
From Attock, Nicholson marched with sLcty horse and for^ 
foot men to Hassan Abdah ** On my arriml there,” he wrote 
to the Lahqro Resident, on the 12th of Angust, ‘^learning the 
hundred Goorchurras of Sirdar Mehtab Singh, Mnjectia, hcre> ■ 
had abused and expelled from camp their Commedan for re- 
filing to join the Hazarch force, I paraded the party, and ■ 
dismissed and confined tho ringleaders on ^tlio spot. The 
remiundor bogged forgiveness, and having some reason to 
bolicrvo them euicorc, and wishing to show that I was not , 
entirely without confidence in Siklis, I granted it, I sliall, 
of. course, keep a sliarp look-out on them in future. ... I 
raising a militia for thd protection of this district, A 
ar soldier of any kind I have not with me, and of tho 
rtnall partw I brought with me from I’oshawur, then? are but 
intw men «hom I ever saw till I/startwl. . . . Evciytiung. 

k opinion, ilcpontls on nromptlv sending up 

‘ l«i "'nRlo liriRadp, ivitl, „ o.j>„u„dpr battcij-, 'vm'U 

« ouH L, ’ Ti* Captain Ablwlt ami invsatf 

On ibt lallrmiiipilay boflrotcBfpiIn to tlio Itc^iilcnl, l>ayinp: 

* N5rh<Jv« Mm«ll 
tnr>Vt>l ftnvont •>! thU f 


h*lf ikt. nuiAf»Y 


•I tlxi InfinlYr. *ihfch shouU lu'r» 

I tttiaoU’ 

iMrt/ n 


ilk . -'■’n, it. f iK>t srriT* till ttilJnlc*'* 

•'•w.s.r', 
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“After I liatl tlc^pfttclK^l my letter ycstenlayi I learned that 
Captain AhUittV regiment, stationed nt Kunira, had deserted 
that i>ost, and arriveil, vitli two g«n«, nt Ilawnl Pindec, 
intending to pn)c»*cd thona' to join the irorarcli force* I 
immrtliately sent onlcra to tho levies tn roxtU to join mo to 
conc'cntnite nt ilargulla, with tho view of stopping thm? tlio 
farther progress of tho mutinons roghnenL I rode out mpelf 
early thta moniing and sun-oj e«l tho portion ; it is not of any 
great strength, hvil I know not a moro suitahlo one for tny 
piirjx)«o; and I trust I shall Ikj aWo to hold it, though my 
levies are not verj- warlike ; were they Afghans or Ilazaroh 
men, 1 should have no doubts. Tlio regiment did not attempt 
to cro«s to-<lay, but, I hear, purposes doing so to-morrow } I 
shall bo at the position m)>olf; my levies amount to nlwul 
eight Inmdred.'* 

Nest morning, at break of day, John NichoUon with hU 
levies found himself face to face with the mutinous n'giment. 
Tlio wlds were against him, for Iho tnulincers haiVtwo guns; 

■ hut Nicliohon, with tho cool courage and re-olulo bearing 
wlucli oven then ovcrawctl all ojnxments, addressed them, 
saying that ho closircxl nothing more than that they should 
return to thoir/allogiancc, but that if they held out an hour 
longer ho would inflict upon them tho punishment diio to 
mutineers. Stormy then was tho debato wluch followed in .• 
the enemy’s camp. Some were for peace, soino wero fpr 
war; but tho advocates of tho former pre^-niled, and before', 
tho hour of grace hatl expired tho colonel of tho recusant *' 
rc'nmcut had tendered his submission, and offered to march 
anywlioro at tho Eayidi oGiccr’s commands. * ' 

But there was much work to bo done after this in tho open 
wcffilny was cinapellfsl tn sidiU 

to Attock to SCO after the safety of tho post. " It was during * 
the tliirt}’ days’ f.vst of Eamzan," %TTites tho friend and com- 
rade wlio«o worvls I have already quoted, that somo of his 
most anluous work was done, a time duriug which his fcdlowcrs 
wore debarreil by strict religions scruples from tnkiiig even a • 
drop of water between* sunrise and sunset; but yet, so great 
was tho command his example obtained for him over tho minds 


of these men, that they cheerfully endured tho terrible suffor- 
in«^ entailed by Ihe long and rapid marches and coxinter- 
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1818. raarcljcs ho was oWigcil to cjiH upon them to make. Ho 
never spared himself; lie was always tlio first in the saddle, 
and in tho front of tho fight. Apparently insensible to tlio 
calls of Imngor, thirst, or fatiguo, and really roganllcss of 
danger, his energies never failed, while his life seemed charmed, 
and tho Jlahoinedan Icrvies whom ho commanded seemed to 
regard him almost as a demi-god. After a time, ho found the 
calls upon him in tho field so exacting, that ho requested Major 
Lawrence to scud him some trustworthy man to take command 
of tho garrison in Atlock; and Niznm-ood-doulah JIaliomcd 
Oosman Ivlian, tlio father-in-law and formerly ^Vnzoer of Shah 
Soojah, was sent accordingly'. Still Nicholson did not feel at 
his oaso regarding the safety of tho fort, and at length Sirdar 
Climtur Singh, making a forced march in tho hope of taking 
tho place by surprise, 1)0 obtained early information of tho 
Sirdar’s intentions, outmarched him by one -of his wonder- 
fully rapid movements, and entered tho place before tho enemy 
could reach it.” 


Affair of the 
Margulla Pan. 


From Attock, Nicholson now s\Tote to Major Lawrence, 
beggiug him to scud, as governor of tho fort, one of the two 
English officers under him at Peshawar, and the choice fed 
upon Lieutenant Herbert. At a little before midnight of the 
31st of August, Major Lawrence awoke him, and placing in 
his hands Nicholson’s letter, expressing a strong wish to bo . 
in the open country so as to operate upon the rear of the 
enemy, told him it was lus wish that he should proceed at 
cnee to Attock. In less than an hour Herbert was in the 
sac die, and about nine o’clock the next morning caitered the 
o , and recelvcxl over command from Nicholson, who lost no 
uno in leaving the place and getting into the rear of tlio 
nemy, aiu by this means was enabled to roach the MarguUa 
ChuttUr Singh and his force, 
Li/ 1 '^ 4 . nioi^. after the severe stniggl® 

winch tat ronderecl hi, name femous. But of tlih nffair I 
rtpet to find that the records nro disappointuiglv scanty. 
Nicholsons pat object was to secure the Margulla Pass, 
winch leads from Hararcl, to Dawid Pindco. Tl,? dofilo was 
then commanded hj- a tower, and it wonid appear that Nlchol- 
son a emp c o seize it something of a coup <le main. Of 
course l>o led tho assault, or; atf R-Jjas been characteristically 
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described {o ino b}* a friend, “Iio tras the assault itself, and *i8is. 
failed for want of bacldng.” His tall, commanding figure 
was alu'ays a sure mark for tho enemy, and on this occasion 
lio was knocked over by a stono thrown from tlio walls of tho 
tower. Tho attempt would have been rcncwwl, but tlio Siklt 
garrison, seared by tho boldness of tho first assault, evacuated 
tho place under cover of tho night. Ho was not raudi hurt, 
and ho spoko very slightingly of the accident* Wrib’ng to 
his mother from Jliung, ten miles soutli of Hnssun Abdal, 
September 27, 1848, ho says : I am lc.ading a very guerilla 
sort of lifo, with seven hundred liorso and foot hastily raised 
among the people of the counlm Sirdar Chuttur Singh and 
his son, who aro in rebellion, havo eight regular regiments 
and sixteen guns, so that I am unable to meet them openly in 
tho field, I reccivetl a slight hurt from a stono in a skirmish 
in tho hills a week or two ago. I have often had a worse 
one, however, when a boy at scliool, and I only mention this 
bccauso a friend irroto mo from Laliore that it was reported I 
had been seriously hurt, aud I fear lest tho rumour should 
reacli aud cause you anxiety.” Another proof of tlio tender 
tlionghtfiihiess for liis mother \vhich was alnwys so strong a 
feature in Ids character from tho days of his early child- 
hood. 

Ifot Ion" after this, tho whole conntrj- %vas in a blaze, and 
tho English and tho Sikhs were contending for the mastery 
of tho Punjal). In the frisis which tlion arose, wheresoever 
gowl sen-ico >ras to bo done, there was Nicholson at hand to 
render it. "Wheu, on tho first two days of December, tho 
force tmdor Sir Joseph TliackwcU cross^ tho Clienab, it was 
Nicliolson who provided tho boats which enabled tliem to 
effect tho pjissagc, wlio procured intelligence of tho enemy’s 
movouicuts, and supplies for our own troops. Ever eager 

• A letter from tho Lahort foryioit seroral Ten- pallaot actions 

—Sir Fmlerick Corrio, «ht> Him (briefly describc<l lo me jn a couple of 
about to rwij^ his charp! to Sir Henry Imoa in priyatc notes), in one ot itbich, 

Lawrence— 15*“ •wl in na attempt to du.IoJge tho enemy 
publishcJ among the Pwliamentary from tbe DoorJ, which cotntnanJa the 
Papers, pivrs the best detailea account Uargnlla Pass, he was wounded In the 
ot these pnxoeJins*- It states that the face, ia personal conflict with eotne 
corTrspondenco regarding themhadbecR K^ulars of Baba PenJee Itamdial’a te- 
conJucted " almost. If not mtirely, in gtment.’* An obelisk to Nicholson's 
ptirale letters.” “Captain Nicholson,” tneoHny has been erected on the site «1 
it is ada«l, “in these op«ration»,4ia- the tower 
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181 R for aclventuro of tlio most daring kind, ho volunteered, before 
tlio first great battle nt CliiliamralJah, to make a dash with a 
small party on the hill-fort, beyond the Jlielum river, >rhero 
Major and Mrs. George Lawrence were held captive by the 
Sikbs, and carry off tlio prisoners. Tlio plan excited the ad- 
miration of Lord DaUionsto, but ^vas deemed too hazardous, 
and the opportunity was losL At Chilianwallah, Jio was 
w-ith Lord Gough, to whom ho rendered active services, 

• acknowledged in the despatch of tlio Commaiider- 
in-Chief. Again, at tho crowning victoiy of Qoojrat bo 
earned the thanks of Ins chief. And when tho pursuing force, 
un er Sir "Walter Gilbert, gave ebaso to tho fiigitivo Afghans 
w 0 lad come do^vn to aid tho Siklis, Nicholson, with a party 
0 rregulars, rodo witli thorn, and was ever at the head of 

he column. In the notes wluch day by day during the final 
® ^Rglo^ ho wroto to Sir Heniy Lawrence nt Lahore, wo 
ca c 1 glimpses of that consciousness of power, and intuitive 
genius for war, which afterwards blazed out so brilliantly in 

• tu 1857. Not less conspicuous in those records 

^ f wlu'cU inspired him with so strong a hatred 

0 at military licence which our troops in an enemy’s 
coun ry are too prone to surrender themselves. Flogging 

pronounced, after tlireo months* trial, to be usele'^s as a 

says, “I have written to , 

OTiioP* ' to ask the Commantler-in- 

eet powers of a provost-marshal, and if I 

two d^s >’ ^ bringing the army to its senses within 

allowed rl’l fi merciful after victory 1 “I have 

“ to Co oTtJofi^ pwsraers mado after the action" (of Goojrat) 
Again : « I tm,,!- * 1 hope you approve of this.” 

of cireumstancos hold all guiltless whom the force 

who did not join ChuSL rebels. I mean, all 

power in the Sind R ^ till he became tho paramount 

Jaghcersof all such poab, I think the Imams and 
he had the power eitlww**™” ***”* outset, and before 

fiscated; and 1, think thoss^°r**^ punish, should be con- 
cur cause looked cloomv T 

y> are entitled to have their losses 


• Afterwards Sir Patrick GranL C«-. 

<)uenUy Governor of Malta ™“‘» '^Wandcr-i; 


•Chief of Sfadras, and aubse- 


\ 
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made good to thorn, and rccciro some reward in addition.” 
Touches like these reveal more of the real man than aught that 
biographer can utUc. Hero ato some 8p.arks struck out red- 
hot from tlio pursuit of tlm &ik})s after Goojmt. “ Feb. 24th, 
1849, 10 A.U. : I waa out all yesterday and tho night before 
after somo guns I heard tljo enemy Iia<l abandoned about 
twenty-five miles off in tho Blnmbar direction, I was so 
fortunate as to securo nine, so that tho total c.aptured amounts 
to fifty-two. ... I hope you will get mo sent on witli 
Gilbert.” “ Feb, 26th. TlieCommandcr-in-Chicf has allowed 
me to go on as you wish it. I ]>urposo riding in to Gilbert's 
camp to-morrow. ... I u-roto you j'cstcitlay strongly on tho 
subject of the oppression to which tho unfortunato peojdo of 
tho country are subj'octcd by our anny. Unless I am vested 
with sufficient power to check this, and protect tho people 
whom it is my special duty to protect, I would rather not bo 
with tho army. Tho present state of affairs is no less inju- 
rious to tho disciplino of tho army than to its interests, for 
tho Sikhs were never so bad. Independent of this, thcro is 
tho moral wrong of plundering like so many bandits.” 
“ Bhotas, March 2nd, 6 a. M. Lumsden and I came on a march 
ahead yesterday, and occupietl this place. The enemy ore at 
Dlmmiak, at tho head of the Buknda Pass, which they talk 
of defeniUn". ... I did not hear from you yesterday, and 
could not write because I was all day in die saddle, and had 
no writing materials. I believe a detachment of the army is 
to be pushed on hero to-day, Tlie Bnkmla and Goree Gidlee 
Parses (which are tho only practicable ones for guns) may 
both bo turned by infantry, and I don’t think the enemy, 
dispirited as they are at present, would attempt a stand, if 
they heard that any party, however small, had got into their 
rear.” “ March 3rd, 8 A.3r. Geueral Gilbert, -with an ad- 
vanced brigade, arrived hero yesterday evening, and the rest 
of the force comes in to-day, Tho absence of any commis- 
sariat arrangements, however, I am told, will prevent our 
furtlior advance for somo days, . . . .Many of tho Sikli soldiery 
are slid to be verj* anxious to be allowed to go quietly to their 
homes ; and I have prc^'ailed on MacLc^on to issue a pro- 
clamation permitting them to do so, after l.aving down 
their arms hero. ... I regret to say that tho prisoners” 
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(Major mid Mr8. 'G. Lawrouco) *Miavc, in nil probability, 
been removed from Sookhoo. ' I'propnrod to start ivitli one 
thousand volimtcors tlio day wo crossed the river, but iny 
ofTer was not accepted.**^—** Bhotas, March 4th, daybreak. 
I proposed last night to Mackeson to make n dash at Mar- 
gulla ^v^th liflecu Iiundrcd volunteers, and to endeavour to 
prevent the prisoners being carrial farther off. I stipulated, 
however, that the rest of tho force, or at least a portion of 
it, should advance by tho regular marches to our support. 
Lumsden also agreed to this schomo, but ^vo have not had a 
^cisivo answer yfct.” “ Eldronn, March 4th. (To Mr. Cocks.*) 
^16 enemy have all retreated from Dhumiat towards Ibnvul 
indee. "Wo go on to Dhumiak to-morrow. It is a thousand 
pities that the want of supplies and ammunition will prevent 
our following them up beyond Dhumiak for some days. . . • 
low this to Lord Gough and Colonel Grant, and forward 
0 the Besident.” (To Sir Hcniy Lawrence.) “ I proposetl 
j|am this evening to make a dash for Margulla, but tho 
eneral said tho want of supplies and ammunition would 
preye^ his supporting mo. I have great hopes, however, 
a Chuttup Singh will, ero long, be - glad to make terms 
I'f'* o fwniiy by tho surrender of tlie captives.”' 
lukka Serai, March 7tli, 8 r.M. My dear Cocks: Hurrah i 
wun all in ; as is Shcre Singh,’ who is now closeted 

their und I hope the Singhs will havo laid down 

and y to-morrow evening. Show this to Lord Gough, 

Sir Hon T * the Resident.” “ March 8th. (To 

have thia^n awreuce.) Shero Singh and Lai Singh Moraria 
surrendered that all tlio guns and arms shall he 

considered at m Khalsa may now be 

Attarco-waUaha Sd all Hoomuk, March 11th. Tho 

guus are said to bo dosa are in, and tho 

arrived.”—— « • • • Tlieguns havo actually 

Rawul Pindee. I bel' » daybreak. "We arejust starting for 

upwanls of three thou^d and 

• Arth I, hifantry laid dorni their 

Arthur Cock% of the Civa fr.,- 

another of Sir llcnr,. Lawrtnce'a JlS «ome Sikh hor»cmqn irho 

sisUnU (of whom mention hu alrcadv « through the British line and 
^n tnado), was a dear friend of Kidirf ? desperate atUck on Lord Gough 

*oa. He was wounded at Gocjrat^ ^ 
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arms ycstonlay. I suspect tho greater part pf the rebel force 181 D. 
have gone off quietly’ to tlicir homes, and that wo shall not 
find many loll to disarm to-day.’*—- Camp, near Attock, 
llarcli 17th, C r.M. "Wo liaro tho fort ami twelve boats, and 
tho Dooranecs have fallen back from tlio right bank. As wo 
camo up this morning they evacuated tho fort and broke up 
tho bridge, consisting of sixteen boats, foxir of which they 
biumed. Wo shall no doubt commence crossing to-morrow." 

So tlio war is over. “ March 29th, Ila>vul Pindcc. I am not 

surprised to hoar that tho coimtij* is to bo annexed. No fear 
of any one in this quarter, however, getting up a row about 
it. All rcganl it as annexed already." And hero is Nichol- 
son’s bill against tho Government for tho campaign : “ Jlielum, 

April 24th. I suppose compensation will bo allowed mo for 
my property lost at Peslianoir, Atlodc, and Ilussun Abdal. I 
estimate it at ono thousand rupees. I also rodo a horso worth 
four Inmdred rupees to death on Government 8cr\'ico— not 
rimnmg away." 


Tlicn tho Punjab bccamo a British province ; and in tho in the Lahore 
• distribution of tho administrative agency wliich was then Commission, 
made, Captain John Nicliolson wis appointed a Deputy-Com- 
missioner under the Lahore Boanl, of wliich Sir Henry 
LawTonco was President. Some ndvico given at tliis period 
by Sir Hemy to Nicholson is so clKiracteristic of tlio two men, 
both eminently simple and transparent, both much tried by 
fiery natures, that I give it hero, as honourablo alike to master 
and disciple. “ April 7th, 1849, Lahore. My dear Nichol- 
son . . . Lot mo adviso you, as a friend, to curb your temper, 
and bear and forbear >ritli natives and Europeans and you 
Avill bo as distinguished as a Civilian as you aro as a Soldier. 

Don’t think it is necessarj' to say all you think to every ono. 

Tlie world would bo ono mass of tumult if wo all gave candid 
opinions of each other. I admire your sincerity as much as 
any man can do, but say Urns muck as a general warning. 

Don’t think I alludo to any spcdfic act ; on tho contrary, 
from ivhat I saw in camp, I tJiink you ha%o done much to- 
wards conquering yourself; andihopo to see tho conquest 
completed.” To which Nicholson as frankly replied three 
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1 S 48 . days later: My dear Colonel, — Very many thanks for yours 
of the 7thj and the friendly adduce which it contains. I am 
not ignorant of the faults of my temper, and you are right 
in supposing that I do endeavour to overcome them — I hope 
with increasing success. On one point, however, I still think 
I am excusable for the plain speaking which, I am aware, 
made me very unpopular with a large portion of the officers 
of the Army of the Punjab- I mean with reference to the 
plundering of the unfortunate people of the couutiy, wliich 
generally prevailed throughout tho campaign, and which was, 
or tho most part, winked at, if not absolutely sanctioned, by 
t 0 great majority of officers. I knew from tbo first that I 
was giving great offence by speaking my mind strongly on 
tins subject; but I felt that I should be greatly wanting in 
my duty, both to tho people and tho army, if I did not, to 
tbo bo^ of my ability, raise my voico against so crjing an 
oviL For tbo rest, I rcadUy admit that my tomjwr is a voiy 
Moitablo one, and wants a good deal of curbing. A know- 
loclgo of tho dlscaso is said to bo half t!ie cure, and I trust the 
remaining lialf will not bo long before it is cffectotl.” 

i this time, John Kicholson had served for a space of 
near y ten years in India; tlicro was peace again over tbo * * 
an( ; 10 had 8uiVere<l many times from sevoro illness ; hut 
a o%e a , ho anxious to \'iSit and to comfort his widowed 
nothcr heavy affiiction had fallen upon the family. 

Nicholson, had joined tlio 27Ui 
fominrtl ’ Sukkur. Ono night tho nn- 

somnamliiU 

declnitv "'cnt out of t|,o |,ougo „ pjpop 

then received* From tho injuries ^liicli ho 

"horn Jlr, *''®rtJy aftenvanls — tho Bocond eon 

n fow veiirs.* "* India within tho ejmeo of 

turn to Pnelniicl. n*!?i*r*^*'*'® John’s rc-ohition to ro- 
be nould lo<io his an to his mother that, nlthotigh 

iiulination to vi*it n'-train In'e 

kiiKhifws of Sir Ilcnn' 1-a!! ’ perhaps through Iho 

India bo nomiimtcsl to tho might on his retiim to 

"’f -1 unjab Commission.* A kind note 

• tlm*t “UTut »mi f*r wf 

f*^I»Tvtu <Li;i Uini JI.-W >-1 iVjf****- 
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from Sir ITcnrj', datwl October 23nl, 1819, Camp, ^Inn- isi5— 5a 
sera,” set his mind at rest >ipon tins point “ Ono lino to 
say how sorry I am to havo missed yon. To-morrow wo 
shall ho at Dumlour, tho scene of your gallant attempt to 
help Abbott; but what comer of tho Pmijab Is not witness 
to your gallnntrj- ? Get married, and come out soon ; and if 
I am alivo and in offico, it shall not bo my fault if you do 
not find emjdo^nnont hero,” 

But Kovcmlypr found him stiH in tho Punjab. India is 
Hko a rat-trap,” ho A\*rote, easier to get into than out of. 

However, I think I am jjretfy sure of gcttinj; away on or 
licforo tho first of next month. I go do\vn tho Sutlej by boat 
to Ivurradicc, and there take tho steamer to Bombay. From 
Bombay I hopo to get a passage in tbo second Januarj' 
steamer to Cosscir, whore I ptuposo <lisembarking and 
marching across to tho ruins of TIjcbe,«, tlio oldest and 
greatest of cities. Thence I sluiU drop down tho Kilo by 
boat to Cairo and tlio P^Tamids. Fronx Cairo I bavo not yet 
decided on my fiu^cr route, but I think that I shall probably 
visit Coustantiuoplc, , , . Herbert Edwanles 'rill bo my com- 
panion as fur as Cairo ; but as bo has two of John LauTcneo’s 
litUo girls with him lie will bo obliged to go direct to Eng- 
land from thence. I trust to reach homo beforo tbo end of 
March.” 

In this, however, ho was disappointed ; Ixo was detained 
both at Constantinople and at Vienna longer tlian ho had 
anticipated, and did not reach England before the end of 
ApriL 


His sojourn at Constantinople was not uneventful. One isso. 
who knew him better than any ono in the world, has fumislietl 
me with tbo following striking episodo in John Kieholsonls 
adventuroixs career; “ Perhaps in all hia life there is nothing 
more characteristic of the man than t'vo incidents which oc- 
curred during this visit to Constantinople, though few besides 
his immediate friends have ever heard of them. There was 

est tempLition, is quite true. I hare in aQ jva My about earthly disUnc- 
looff felt it *0, and prayed for /rme to bona. B^re me, I estimate them at 
resist the tempUlion. I al.<o fully af^reo their pn^>er \-aluo.’‘ 
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at this time living at Constanfinoplo General G., an English- 
man by birth, who had served with distinction in tho Austrian 
army, had married (I rather think) an Hmigarian lady, had 
thus been led to side with f)io Hungarians in their struggle for 
national existence, and was now, in consequence, a political 
refugee. 

“ Kossuth, tho Hungarian patriot, had likewise foxmd an 
asylum in Turkish territory from tho wrath of Austria, who 
iu vain demanded his surrender. Tho 'sturdy Turk, true to 
tho traditions of tho East, rciiised to betray the man who had 
Once eaten his salt ; but consented, out of courtesy, to keep 
him’in a kind of honourable arrest at a fort in Asia Minor. 
Meeting Nicholson at Constantinople, General G. confided to 
lum a design for liberating Koasnth, and begged Nicholson to 
give liis aid. The plan was somehow thus ; Kossutli was 
allowed daily to ride out in tho country imder an escort, tho _ 
direction of the ride being changed from day to day. Ho was 
to arrange to ride on a particular day towards the sea-coast, 
and was to be met at some suitable point by tho’bold spirits 
who had undertaken his liberation. The escort was then to 
bfl overpowered, Kossuth was to be hurried off to sea, and 
ultimately to tako refuge on board an American frigate. 

“ Appealed to as an Englishman to aid in such an ciitor- 
priso, Johii Nicholson felt it impossible to refuse; and was 
just about to start with Geucral G. and Ilia companions, when 
the plot *60 carefully matured got wind through tho irrepros- 
ai 0 elight of an American lady whoso husband ^va 3 iu tho 
secret, and who confided it under solemn vows of sccrcsy to 
lor oarcst friend, who, with equal joy and sympathy, did 
to Austrian vigilanco was jiut in timo 

for liSm Nicholson to convoy a letter 

without tidin^frl^* f i omfined in an Austrian fortress 

mro °f -r ,„.W’a ftlo. Micro wos a truo o..J 

1 'votJd liavo .lono or darol 

foiMo L to “nr^oniy ■ 

cheer a i«or lady m a dungeon with nows of her hushimirs 
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safety \vas clearly all right in any part of Iho •n'orld. So ho 
took General G.’s letter, and sol out for tho Austrian fortress. 
No^r, an Austrian fortress is not tho most acccssiblo place in 
this earth, and when Nichohion reached it lie saw at a glance 
that thcro was no getting in AvUhout leave. lie therefore 
walketl straight up to tho gnanl at tho goto and asked for tho 
ofiicer on duty, to whom ho was at once conducted. Putting 
a bold face on tho matter, ho simply said that ho was an 
English officer, and would bo ven* much obliged for permis- 
sion to see iladamo G. Tlio Austrian officer was evidently 
a gentleman and a man of feeling, and after a few moments 
of hesitation at so irregular a request, ho gave onlcrs for 
Kicliolson to ho allowed to seo tho poor lady alono for five 
minutes. Arrived in tho coll of Mndnmo 6., and tho door 
clos<xl, John 17ichol«on, with many apologies, pulled off ono 
of his hoots, took out the letter, and prc.«ento<l it, saying, 
^*You have just five minutes to road it, and give mo any 
messago for your husband.” TI>o letter was hastily read, 
messages wero hurriedly givor, gralitndo was looked rather 
thaii told, tho door opened, tho sentry reappeared, and John 
Kicholsen departed with a few wonls of courtesy and thanks 
to tho officer at tho gate, 

“Tltosotwo incidents speak for themselves, Tlicre is no 
lack, thank God, of kind men, bravo men, or good men 
among us, but out of them all how many would have dono 
these tn'o things for * his neighbour* ? How many respect- 
able men wo\dd at this moment condemn them both ?” 

It is pleasant, however, to leam what John Hicholson’s 
master and great example, Henry Lawrence, and his high- 
minded wife, thought of tho enterprise. In September, 1850, 
Jjady La^vTcnco wrote from Caslimere; , Perhaps you 
can hardly believ e tho interest and anxiety with which wo 
^vatched tho resnlt of your projected deed of cluvaln-. 
Kossuth has taken his place in my mind as ono of tlio true 
heroes. I only dread anything impairing this idea of him ; 
and when I read of your plan my first tliought n-as about 
your mother, minglwl with the feeling tbat^I should not 
gnidgo my own son in sndi a cause.” In the sumo letter 
Lady Laivrcnco tells us John Kicbolson’s opinion of the 
Opera in cirih’sed Europe : I must not forget to say tliat 
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Tve were delighted \ritli your verdict on the Opera. In like 
manner, -when we Tvere in town, we went once, and, like you, 
said, * "We have nothing so bad in India !’ Did not Loudon 
fill you with the bewildering sight of such luxury and pro- 
fusion as we in the jungles had forgotten could exist, and of 
vice and misery which, unless in a year of war or famine, - 
could not ho equalled here ? I think his Excellency Jung 
Bahadoor, if he is dazzled at the splendour he sees, must ho 
equally astonished at the wretchedness. I do not believe that 
in Kepaul one man out of a thousand lies down at night 
hungry , or rises without knowing where he will get his day’s 
food. The Henry Lawrences were not among those who 
could see nothing good in native Indian institutions and 
nothing defective in our own. 

Nicholson was anxious to turn his furlough to professional 
account by visiting the chief cities of continental Europe, and 
^dying the military systems of all tlw great European 
Powers. He attended some gjgantic reviews in the French, 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian capitals, and was particu- 
larly .impressed by the spectacle of the Czar Nicholas (to 
whom Nicholson himself bore a great persdn.nl resemblance) 
manaurring twelve thousand men himself on the parade, and 
s uting the troops, when ho first came upon the ground, 
with a loud “ Good morning I” To which the twelve tliou- 
Mnd responded like ono man « Good morning 1” fo tbo Czar: 

0 Bccmc< tlie very ideal of an autocrat, not only nding in 
Rnll , . field. Tlio troops that Nicliolson 

ncfly tlio Russian Guard, and ho thought that in 
excel ouronm as much as our own Guards 

elicited nn fi‘'’®urabIo opinion on this point 

the Bcntral h>3 friend James Abbott, of 

-idroad v spokol, of “"d romantic journey 

and tlicneo to Sl Petor.! from Ilorat fo Klin-n, 

a number of Russian "'‘gutiating tlio rcleavo of 

pri^onora, ha,l „;v,.n j the Khiva chief belli as 

Il..-,h„»rmynUuL,,™,.'; ‘ "PI-''-"'*.'- -C 

From till, r„rlo„j;I, , •'■'P:'"'; 

.-itii tiini lo India, .I'iclK'lJon onmnl l.-id 
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Prussian ncc<lIo-gitn, with tho merits of which lio was greatly lesi. 

stmek, hnt conlJ got few professional sohh'crs to porccivo 
tho value of a weapon which, fifteen years Inter, changed tlio 
halanco of power in Europe and tho nnnament of evoiy 
European army. Tlicro seems, indeed, to have been only ono 
good thing whicli ho did not take bade with him to India. 

Herbert Edwardos had written to him from Soiilhomiiton on 
March 20th, 1851 : “Good-bye. Wo sail tn-<!ay. May you 
have a styonr in Europe as pleasant as I know you will make 
it profitable. ... If you return a bachelor, this may bo in 
your faTOur” (for getting a frontier district), “ hut if your 
heart meets ono worthy of it, return not alone. 1 cannot tell 
you how good it is for our best purposes to bo helped by a 
noblo wife who loves you better than all men or women, but 
God bettor than you.” But ho did return alone, and alono 
ho remained to tho last. 


Soon after his arruTil in India, Jolm Nicholson was re- in Uannoo. 
appointed a Doputy-Commi^ioner in tho Punjab, and for 
fis'o years he continued to work ns an administrative officer, 
almost, it might bo said, oh the verj* outskirts of cirilisntion. 

Tlie people whom he was sent to govern were a wild and 
lawless race j but in process of time, by the irresistiblo forco 
of his character and tho vigour and justice of his rule, he 
literally cowed them into peace and order. Tho strange stoij' 
of his frontier administration, and how, after the second Sikli 
war, he was turned into a derai-god like Hercules of old, has 
been told so well by John Nichol^n’s best and dearest friend, 
that I give it in his verj' words, written, it must be re- 
membered, before the great mutiny of 1857, which too well 
proved their truth: “Of what class is Jolm Nicholson?” 
wrote Sir Herbert Edwardcs. « Of none : for tmly ho 
stands alone. But ho belongs essentially to the school of 
Henrj’ Lauweneo, I only knocked down tho walls of the 
Bunnoo forts. John Nicholson has since reduced tho people 
(tho most ignorant, depraved, and bloodthirsty in the Punjab) 
to such a state of good order and respect for tho laus, 
that in tho last year of his chaige not only was there no 
murder, burglary, or highway robbery, but not an attejnpt at 
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nny of tlieso crimes. Tlio Luntioocliocs, ronectiii" on tlicir 
own mctnmorpliosis in tho vilingo gtitlicrings under tlio vines, 
l)y tlio streams tlioy oneo dcllglitod t*o to figlit for, IiRvo come 
to tlio conclusion that tho good Mnliomodnns of historic ages 
miLst have liecn just llko ‘ Nikkul So^ti !' They emphatically 
approve him as every inch n Kulcr. And so ho is. It is 
dHiicult to dcscribo him. IIo must ho seen. Lord Lalhonsio 
—no mean judge— perhaps summed tip his higli militarj' and 
ndministmtivo qualities, when ho calletl him ‘ n tower of 
strength.’ I can only say that I think liim cqh.ally fit to ho 
commissioner of a civil division or gcnornl of an army. Of the 
strength of his personal character, I will only tell two anec- 
dotes. 1. If you visit either llio hattic-ficid of Goojrat or 
Chihamvallnh, tho countrj* people l*cgin tho narrativo of thO 
hattlos thus: ‘ Nikknl Sc}*!! stood just t/nre.’ 2. A hrothcr- 
hood, of Fakcers in Ilnzarch ahandoned all forms of Asiatic 


inonachism, and commenced tho worship of ^Nlkkul Scynf 
which they still continue! Rcpdatcdly they have met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet os tlieir Gooroo (rcli* 
gious or spiritual guide). Ho has flogged them soundly on 
every occasion, and sometimes imprisoned thomi hnt tho 
sect of tho ‘ Nikkul Scynccs* remains as dovotctl as ever. 
‘ Sanguis martyrorum est semen Ecclosite.’ On the last 
■whipping, John Nicholson roleasc<I them, on Uio condition 
that they would transfer their adoration to John Bechcrj— 
hut arrived at their monastery in Hazarch, thoy oneo moro 
resumed tho worehip of the relentless ‘ Kikkul Seyn.’ ”* 

■ -tlenry Larvrence at this time, as already narrated, "was 
m po itical charge of tlio States of Ilajpootana, but ho bad 
sight of that hand of Assistants whom ho had 
“ BoU him in tho Punjab, and trained 'in lus own 

z moro to the Government than 

peop e. Nor had tho scholars oror forgot or ceased to 


the ^orth-Western Provinces ol India » 
I have further ascerUined from Su 
llerhert Edwardes that this sect of 
votees arose when John Nicholaon ^ 
*connne the country between Attocl 
a?m makiiu 

most incredible marches, andperfiun^ 
1 B prodigies of valour, mtha men 


handful of followers. It was a slnipl® 
case of the worship of Force, such as 
tb^ had seen in no other man. The 
*ect was not numerous, and the last of 
the original disciples dug his own grave, 
and was found dead, at Ilarripoor, in 
the district of Ilaiareh, not long after 
Jolm Nicholson fell at Delhi. IThether 
nrsy successors have arisen is not known* 
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love tliclr master. Between them, to the last, an affectionate isss. 
correspondence was maintained. Here is a touching page of 
it — sliowing how strong were llie affection and admiration 
which Is ieholson’s fine qualities excited ; 

“SToimt Aboo, September 21, 1853, A-m. 

“3dY DEAR KicnOLSON, — Tour long and kind letter of 
May ivill, I hope, some day he answered ; but I write now 
hy my wife’s bedside to ^vo you a message she has just sent 
yotn ‘ Tell him I love him deafly as if ho were my son. I 
know that he is noblo and 'pure to his felIow»men; that ho 
thinks not of liimselfj but (cH him he is a sinner; that he 
will one day ho as weak and as near de.ath as I am. Ask 
him to read hut a few verses of the Bible daily, and to say 
that collect, ** Blessed Lord who has esused all holy Scrip* 
tures to ho ts-rlttcn for our learning, grant that wo may in 
such wise hear them, read, mark, learn,” &c. &c.’ (Collect for 
Second Sunday in Advent.) I have just told her I had 
^vritten to you as sho had bidden mo— (she luis often, in a 
general way, done so the last month) ; sho replied, ‘ May God 
bless what you havo said to him ! I love him very much. I 
often think of all tliose 6no young fellows in tho Punjab, and 
wlmt otir example ought to havo hccu to them, and liow 
much xvo havo neglected them.’ My dear Nicholson, tlicso 
may or may not bo dying words; but sho is veiy, x’cry iU, 
and has been so for six weeks. Sho ndlicd for a wliilo, but 
has again had three bad nights of pain and sleoplcssnes.s. 

At a A.M. this morning sho had a violent attack in lier head, 
from nhich she only rallied at 7 A.M., but is still awake now 
at 6 A.5f., though qtn’ct anti coinpo<5o<h Daily and nightly 
slio talks of yon and others as of her sons and broUicrs. 

Her advice and exampio to you all lias over been good. 

Wotild that mine bad boon equally "Wo havo l)oen ea.-t 
on a pleasant land here, and are tliankfiil for what Go«l has 
done in spite ot ourselves. Unmanly Fj>c;iklng, she conKl 
not bo ali\o now had wo not left I^ahore.* 

*‘Youisc%er, 

. “ II. M. I*” 

• T.iJr Lawmif* I'.njrrrfa unta lU frw pmiiut of the friendship 

middle of Jscairr, ISif. Amoni; a tween Lawrence and NichoI»*>n, there ti 
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I must soon proceed to speak of tlio stirring events of tlio 
last few montlis of John IsicboUon’s Hfo— months during 
wliich great j)rom5«iCs hocaino great pcrfonnances, and heroic 
reputations ripened with unexampled mpidity. But before I 
pass on to this brightest hut saddest chapter of all, I must 
pause for a little space to give some extracts from Kicholson s 
correspondence, written during the jicrioil of his adinini-tra- 
tion of a frontier district of India’s frontier province. Tlicy 
show not merely the natnro of his work biitdho tenor of his 
thoughts at this time. AVrilmg of the estahUshmont of a 
Christian mission at Peshawir, ho said : “ Biinnoo, Feb. lOtli, . 
1854. I wish }’our mission at Peshamir evci^' success, hut 
yon require skilful and practical men as well ns good men. 
... I will send you five hundred rupees (50?.), and ns I 
don’t want to get crcillt from you for hotter motives than 
really actuate me, I will toll you the truth, that I give it 
because I know It will gratif)* my mother to see my name in 
the subscription-list. ... On second thonglits, I won’t have 
my name in the Mission subscription-list. Write mo down 
‘ AuonjTnous.’ I can tell my mother it is I.” In the same 
letter, adverting to tho war in the Crimea, he says : “ I fc®^ 

I missed tho tide of my fortune when I gave up tho idea of 
learning Turkish at home.” On the treaty of friendsUp with 
the Afghans, he ^rrote to Herbert Edwardes : “ Bunnoo, 
May 14th, 1854. How progress negotiations with the Dost? 

^ dealing with the Afghans, I hope you u-ill never forget 
t at their name is faithlessness, even among themselves ; wliat, 
then, can strangers e^ect ? I ha\-e always hopes of a people, 
owCTer barharons in their hospitality, who appreciate aud 
pra ise good faith among themselves — the Wuzeerec,s, for 
^ Afghanistan son betrays father, and brother 
fell *^morse. I would not take the trouble to 

!! 1 doubt know already, but I 

cMnot help rememtering hm, e>-eu the most esperlcnccl and 
' a New TesUment with “ Uonoria 


1 the tiUe-p,gr"'I‘“ *854» ♦■Who can wonder," 

words in her hnsband a handwnt.n™^ ? beloved friend of Iha great men 
theSy-leaf. " John NicholKw . before, "at the influence eaercised by 

Tnory of hu frieyd and warm vSt ""ble hearts on fU 

•■rwher. Ilonoria ^Lawrence, who^ when si* on her 

Ja.d in her gr«e-^^ f^Woming from her grave, could thas 
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astute of our political officers, in Afghanistan, were tloceivod • i85i. 

hy that wiiuiiug anti imposing frankness of manner which it 
has pleased Providence to give tlio Afghans, ns it did to the 
first serpent, for its on*n pniposcs.” To the same correspon- 
dent ho uroto, Jimo 21st, 1854 : ** Bj'-the-hy, if there are 
any humming-tops, Jew’s-harjw, or other toys, at Peshawur, 
whiclj woiild take with 'W’uzecrec diildrcn, I should be mucli 
obliged if you woidd send mo a few. I don’t ask for i>cg-top3, 
ns 1 swppo'^o I sliQidd have to teadi how to uso tliem, which 
would bo an undignified proceeding on the part of a district 
officer. Fancy a wretched h'ttle Wuzocreo cliild, who had 
been put up to poison food, on my asking him if ho know it 
was wrong to HU people, saying ho knew it was ivrong to 
kill with a knife or a sword. I asked him why, and lie said, 

‘ ircdUJe thi (flood left rnerla.’ It ended in my ordering him 
to be taken away from his own relatives (who ill-usetl him ns 
much as they ill-taught liim), and made over to some re- 
sjiectable mau ivho would engage to treat and bring him up 
well. The little chap heard tlie order given, and called out, 

* Oh, there’s such a good man in the Mccree Tnjipahs, please 
send me to liirn.’ I asked him how he knew the man he 
nametl was good? and he said, *He never gives any one 
bread xciOiout ghee* on it.' I found out, on inquiij-, that the 
man in question was a good man in other respects, and he 
agreeing, I made the little fellow over to him ; and I have 
seldom seen an^*tliing more touching than their mutual 
adoption of cadr other as fether and son, the child clasping 
the niau’s beard, and the man with his hands on the ddld’s 
head. "Well, this is a long story for me, and all grown out 
of a humming-top ! Before I close this I must tell you of 
the last Bnnnoochee murder, it is so horribly characteristic of 
the blood-thirstiness and bigotry of their dispositions. The 
murderer killed his brother near GJoreewala, and was brought 
in to me on a friglitfnlly hot evening, looking dreadfuUv 
parched and exliamtod. ‘ Why,* said f, ‘ is it possible you 
liavo i\-alked in, fasting, on a day like this ?* ‘ Tlianh God,’ 

said ho, ‘ I am a regular faster.* * Wl^ have you killed your 
brother?* ‘ I saw a fonl killed last night, ancl the sight of 
the blootl put the <levU into me.' He had chopped up lus 

* CUn£ed batter. 
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1855—56. • ti'other, stood Ji 16ng cliase, and beeii marched iu hero, hut ht 
was keeping the fast / ” To Edwardes, Sept. Ist, 1855. • 

I liave asked Lortl Hardlngo to give’ me something in tjio 
Crimea ; I think, with bur reputation, and perhaps destiny as 
a nation trembling in the balance, everj' man (without en- 
cumbrance) who thinks he can bo of the slightest use ought 
to go there.” To the same. “ Bunnoo, Oct. 23rd, X855. 
“. . . I have had a kind letter from Lawrence, trying to,dis- 
suado mo from going to the Crimea, setting before me the 
prospects I give up here, and the annoyance and opposition 
which, as a Company’s officer, I am sure to encounter there. 
I liad fully considered all this before I acted, and though it is 
not without a certiun regret that! give up my prospects of 
an early independence, I believe, under the circumstances, I 
am doing what is right, and I trust to )iavo an opportmnty of 
doing the State some service, the feeling of which will com- 
pensate me for the worldly advantages I forego.” 

Tlio following letter, which I give in its entire state, shows 
what wero the dangers to winch he was oxiioscd in that wild 
country : 


** JJunnoo, January SI. 1B5C. 

“ IIy dear Edwardes, — I take xip my jien to give you aR 
account of a narrow escape I bad from a'^sasslnation the day 
before yesterday. I was standing at tho gate of my garden 
at noon, >rith Sladen and CadcII, and four or five clni]iras«ic^, 
when a mjui ^>ith a sword rusliwl siuldenly u]i and called out 
for me, I bad on a long fur pcli:^ of native make, whicli I 
faiuy proxeiital bis recognising mo at first. This gave time 
for tbo ojily cliupnissio wJio bad a sword to get between us, 
to uliDin bo callwl out oxntcmpluously to htand aside, P.aying 
Jio bad coino to kill me, juul ’did not vnnt to hurt a common 
soldier.^ Tlio relief wnUrj- for tbo ono in front of my hoU'O 
bappenmg to pass opportunely behind mo at this time, I 
pn.atclHxl lus nm.kct, and, presenting It at tho would-bo 
ass.assin, told him I would firo if ho did not put down Iii^ 
.wonl and siirrrmler. ]I„ j 

dio ; I had no altmiathe, and ^hot I.Im througl. tho hrart, 
tbo ball i««sing through a ndigious Ixwk whitb ho had Ik-1 


* Xatlre oC^rUI alUndaat*— ate, 





ATTnitPxnn A5«ASsmATio!f. 4^3 • 

On Ills cltcst, Apparently a cliarui. The poor ^vrctcll turns 
out to bo a Manvutco, Avho has'bccn religiously mad for somo 
time. Ho disposed of all liis proiwrly 5ii tdiarity tlio day 
boforo ho sot out for Bunnoo. I am sony to say that Ins 
spiritual instructor has disappeared mystcrioitsly, and, I am 
afraid, got into tho hills. I boliovo I owe my safely to tho 
fur chogah, for I should havo liecn helpless had ho rushed 
straight on. 

Mio chuprassio (an orderly from my police battalion) re- 
plied to his crj- for my blood, “ All our names aro NikhnI Soyn 
hero," and, I think, Tvoaild very likely have got tho hotter of 
lilm, had not I interfered, hut I should not Imvo boon justi- 
fied in aUo>vijig tho man to risk Jiis life, udion I liad such a 
sure ^veappn as a loaded miisket and bayonet in tny liaiicL I 
am very sorrj* for this occunenco, btrt it was quite an excep- 
tional one, and lias not at all altered my opinion of tho settled 
peaceful state of this portion of tho district. Making out tho 
criminal returns for 1855 tho otlicr day, I fomid that wo had 
not liad a single miurdcr* or highway roblcrj’, or attempt at 
cither, in Bunnoo throughout tlio year. TJio crime has all 
gone do>Tn to the southern end of the district, where I am 
not allowed to interfere. 

" Yours aflectionatoly, 

“ J. Nicholsox.” 

From Cashmere, which was fast becoming holtday-groimtl, 
John Nicholson wrote on July J>, 1856, at some length on tho 
subject of our Central Asian policy, and the letter is worthy 
of attention at ttie jiresent time, when the “ masterly inac- 
tivity ” of our statesmen is so much commended. “. . . . Tlio 
news of tho Slializadah having been turnisd out of Herat by 
his own General, is important if true, as it shows that Herat 
has not yet fallen to Persia, and tliat we may be in time to 
save it. I doubt, however, whether Government is suffi- 
ciently alive to tho importance of presemng Herat inde- 
pendent of Persia. We were madly anxious on tho subject 
somo years ago, but I fear we havo now got into tlio opposite 
extreme ; and. that, because we burnt our fingers in our last 
uncalled-for expedition into Afghanistan, wo shall in future 
jximain inactive, oven though activo interference should bc- 
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heart it wcro more true ; hut I can't lieij> a feeling of pride, 
that a Savage people wlioni I ■mis obligetl to deal -with so 
sfcmfj, should appreciate an<I gn-o mo cnxiit for good in- 
tentions,” « 

It happened at this time — ^tho early spring of 1857 (ns it 
happens, indeed, at some time or other in the lives of most 
men) — that there came upon John J^chobon a painful feeling, 
of which ho could ‘ not dispossess himself, that his serN'ices 
■were not duly appreciated ; and he was anxious, therefore, to 
depart from the Punjab. I need not enter into the 'causes 
of his discontent, for the intentions which he had formed 
Were overruled hy a higher power. It is enough to afford a 
glimpse of what n-as passing in his mind. To Herbert Ed- 
wardes he wrote: “Camp, Topee, March 21st, 1857. I 
telegraphed to you yesterday, ‘ I wish to leave the Punjab. 
My reasons hereafter by letter.’ I feel very sorry indeed to 
have been obliged to come to tho conclusion timt it is bettor 
for me to leave the Punjab at once while I can do so quietly. 
... If you got my tetegrapluc message before lea^nng Cal- 
cutta, I thiuk you will probably have spoken to Lonl Canning. 
As I .said before, I am not ambitious, and sliall bo glad to 
take any equivalent to a first class Deputy-Commissionership. 
I should like to go to Oado if Sir Henry would like to havo 
me. It would be a pleasure to me to ti^- and assist him, hut 
if ho would rather not bring in Pnnjabees, do not press it on 
him. What I should like best of all would be, if we could 
get away together, or anj-where out of tlus. . . .” To the 
same. “ Pesha^vur, April 7tli, 1857. . . . You have don© 
all yon could, and I knew would do, for nJe ■with Lord 
Canning. ... If the Persian war last, an Irregular brigade 
there would suit me ^erT well, as would one on this 
frontier.” 

On receipt of Nicholson's telegram, Herbert Edwardes, 
who had gone to Calcutta to see Ms sick wife embark for 
England, obtained an inter\iew with Lord Canning, and 
laid his friend’s wishes before Mm. Lord Canning -was greatly 
interested wth tbo recital, and seemed inclined to give Nichol- 
son a commaiid in tho still unfinished war with Persia. 
Tlicro were, however, difficulties in tho 'vay, as Nichol-on 
was a Bengal officer, and the army iu the Persian Gulf was 
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from tlio Bombay Prcsidoncj'; but still tbo Govcnior-Goncnil 
expressed his Avillingncss to do anything in his power. De- 
sirous of leaving on LonI Canning’s mind a lost impression of 
the manner of man whoso oaiiso ho had l)cen urging, Ed- 
wnrdcs ended with these words: iny Lonl, you may 

rely upon tins, that if ever tlioro is a deapenito deed to bo 
done in India, John Nicholson is tho man to do it,” This 
was at the end of Jlarch, 1857, when mutiny was beginning 
to show itself in tho cantonment of Barrackporo. Tlio'ncxt 
intondow that Edwartles had with Ijord Canning was in 
Februarj', 18G2. Tlio dohigo seemed to havo como and gone 
between those dates. ^tDo you romomber, my Lord, our 
last conversation about John Nicholson?” Lord Canning 
said, with much feeling, *‘I romembor it well I” 


[utlnj of the 
eagal Amy. 


Wlien tho nows of the outbreak at Jlocrut and tlio seizure 
of Dellii reached tho Punjab, in May, 1857, Nicholson was 
Deputy-Commissioner at Pesha^vur, the outpost of British 
India. ^ At the same place, in high position, were two other 
men, of tho true heroic stamp ; men cijual to any con- 
juncture, men to look danger of tho worst typo coolly and 
steadily in tlie faco. General Sydney Cotton commanded 
the troops .at tho station, and Colonel Herbert Edwardes was 
the Commissioner in political charge of the division. Tlie 
latter had only returned a week before from Calcutta. A clay 
or two after the outbreak there arrived also at Pesliawur, as 
wo lave already seen, a fourth, of whom history will take 
Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who com- 
TfW Irregular force; and on the 13th of May 

Reed whn° quarters of Major-General 

to ota^se '■IvWon of tho omy, 

defence of tho Pe»h's^f.Sk 

fence of the Punjah, nmtoSL'l. *“ 

Lawreneo in the iadly ®‘'' ““ 

Upon the first receipt of 
the Sepoy Army, ^ 

sonrecs,hadree„mme„de,l„ 3 „„” 4 '!" ? “f 
for tlm Jofeneo of tho "f pnnird importance, 

pro^Tnoc, tho form.ation of a 
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storied building, capable of defence, and it was named as tbe 
. rendezvous for all ladies and children, on tbe occurrence of 
any alarm by day or night. Full often was it crowded during 

the eventful mouths that foUow'cd I think it must 

have been on tho 16th of May that Sir John LavTenco con- 
sented to my raising a thousand Mooltaneo Horse ; for, before 
leaving Peshawur for Pindee that evening, I left the orders 
with Colonel Nicholson, to bo issued in our joint names (for 
the Ivhans in the Derajhit were as much his friends as mine). 
On tho 18th of May, however, permission was given to raise 
two thousand ; matters were growing worse each day, and it 
was now clearly understood by us, in the council assembled 
at Pindee,* that whatever gave rise to tlio mutiny, it had 
settled doum into a struggle for empire, under Mabomedan 
guidance, with tho Mogul capital as its centre. From that 
moment it was felt that, at any cost, Pelhi must bo regained. 

On the 19th of May, Colonel Nicholson telegraphed 

to us at Pindoo that the detachment of the Tenth Irregular 
Cavalry, at Murdan, showed signs of disaffection. Ou the 
wme day, he imprisoned tho Mabomedan editor (a nativo of 
Persia) of tho native newspaper at Pesliawur, for publishing 
a false and inoendlat^' report tliat tho KeJat-i-Ghilzee regiment 
had miudorcd its officers at the outposts. It was also on this 
day that Mr. 'Wakefield arrested n suspicious-looking Fakecr 
■» 10 wiLs lurking about PcsLamir, and discovered upon his 
person a purse containing forty-ebc rupees, mid untlor his 
aniipits a treasonable letter. * Tlio Fnkocr declared that tho 
which ho lind picked up' accidentally a 
si.rn nf nVi bnuff. But tlicro was no 

Xlo.l of tho ‘ Fed,’ 

° «n,I 2011, instant, nni 

heln tho S.'nov«_ Ti t. V 'alloy were to rise and 

rics „n.I r!«. to I ’ K" " 


1* il*’’ I'lOU^it S<'IK)VB <10 IfivO 

r.cs „n.I non to fn,.,,. 

».x bn-Iit nnw n.i«^ f„r 

•r <h> I'nkixTst 


forty- 

esm- 


irard*.* hi'l con* ta 
a few lUr* 


««> wlifni tJw Ktfr n 
"•« »ul»«ju»nilv lrk.1 l.v a «f» 
>n.i lHirvT< 
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Hie Movable 
Column. 


J^rovnhlo Coltinin, will the mnk of BripirUor-Goncrnl. Hoir 
common pcnxo rovcngos itKolf upon ilefoctivo R^’stPins ivlicri 
real dan;,^;r8 iL^snil n Slate. Iliid tijcro l>con no stru""Io for 
life or dentil, wlion would NovHIo Cliamlicrinm and Joliu 
Nicliol-»on, in tlio prime of tlioir lives, witli nil tlicir fncnltics 
of doing and enduring, have nttained tlio rank of Brigadier- 
General ? AVhy should wo keep doum in jtcaeo tlio men wlio 
must bo put up in war?”* 

On tlio 22nd of Juno, Colonel Nicholson took command of 
tho column, and on the 2Ith procqcilod to I’Jiillonr. Ills firht 
net on joining tho force was (o free himself frfun tho danger 
that Bccmod to bo liovcriiig over him in tho slmpo of two stts- 
poctod Sepoy regiments, which might at any moment break 
out into open mutiny. It was sound jiolicy to disarm them j 
but tho operation was a Imznnious ono ; for jf tlioy had siiS" 
pocted tho intention, they would, in all 2 >robabiHty, have 
broken and fled, after turning u])on and masoacring their 
officers. So Nicholson made a show of confiding in them, 
and ordered tlio whole column fonvnni, as though it wore 
marching straight upon Delhi. Tlicn tlioro were ominous 
jicad-sliakings in tlio camp. What could tho General moan 
hy taking those two tainted regiments with him to tho impe- 
rial city, there to fratemiso with tho mutineers, zuid to swell 
tho rebel ranks of tiio Mogul ? Ho well know what ho uie.anf, 
was soon apparent. On tho morning of tho 
^ath he was early on the camping-ground, with all his prepa- ' 
m ions made. ^ But there -was no sign of anything unusual — 

• ° ®^cite Suspicion. Tlie Europeans and the guns were 

placed that when the suspected Sepoy rc- 
tbov after the other, to tlie camping-ground, 

Ij-ing on the Kronntl a, 

Pative regiments cm^e 3”^ “ 

their arms. Leaning *“ P'® 

his ordeiB as cooUyt, th<m^° S“''“ 

ter were about to happen. « If charao- 

tain Bonrohier, of tho ArtUIon "Y 
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can ; tlio bridge ■will have been destroyedj and wo shall Imve 1857. 
a Sobraon on a small scale.” But the Sepoy regiments, en- 
trapped by the suddenness of the order, and scarcely knowing 
what they wero doing, piled flieir arms at the word of com-_ 
mand, and suffered them to bo taken to the fort. This done, 
Nicholson addresse<l them, saying that desertion would be 
punished with death, and that tliey could not possibly escape, 
as the fords were watched. Eight men made the attempt, 
but they were brought back, tried, and condemned. 

On the 27th, Nicholson wxoto from Piiillour to Sir John 
LauTCiicQ : ‘‘ You will ero this have received a copy of my 
letter to General Gowan, advocating the withdrawal of tho 
troops from Rawul Pindee to Lahore. If I considered the 
question of slight or even moderate importance, I should, 
out of deference for you, have refrained from expressing 
publicly an opinion at variance with yours. But I think the 
matter one of tho vorj* greatest consequence, and that enter- 
taining the decided opinion upon it that I do, I should be 
wanting in my duty if I neglected every means in my power 
to get what I think right dono. I consider tho retention of 
tho 24th aiad Horse Artilloiy at Bawu! Pintle© as the most - 
faulty move we have made in tho game boro, and ono which ^ 

I think yoxx will. repent should any check occur at head- 
quarters. Jlontgomeiy -nTites mo that the feeling among 
tho llahomedans is not good, and I do not tliiilk it good 
hero either. I wish I wero Comroissioner or Deputy-Com- 
missioner for a week.” 

On tho following day, crossing tho Bcoas in boats, for tho' 
river had risen, tho llovablo Column quitted Piiillour, and 
retnmed towards Umritsur. On tho march, NicJioIson wroto 
to Sir John Laxvrcnco, saying : “ Tlio Movable Column as at 
present constituted is no doubt strong enough to put down 
any rebellion or disaffection which may show itself in any 
locality at this end of tho Punjab. But suppose a rise in 
tn'o places at onre. Supjwsc, bcibro I bad tlfsarmed, tbo 
33nl had broken out at Hooshyapore, tho 4Cth at Sealkote, 
and tbo 59tli at tJmrit«ur. I shoald havo been awkwardly 
gituateil tlicn. 5Iy position sinco I bavo got the 33nl and 
3rith off my hands is mncli better. But I think that there is 
jstilJ great reason nljy tlio 24th sbonld como down from 
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Tlie Trimmcw 
Ghaut oflfilr. 


Pindco. Suppo'o llio Commaiidor-ln-Cliicf to fcntl an urgent 
application for more rcinforccmcnti*. Jf tlio 2-itIi tvcro licrc, 
citlior it or tlio r)2n{1 could move off at onco. As it is, a 
tlcliiy of at least ten days would liavo to elapse.” 

Tliey readied Umritaur on tlio iith of July, and were 
greeted by fresh tidings of mutiny in tlio Native Anny. A 
regiment had risen at Jlicliim; and soon it became only too 
certain that there had Ijccn a thsastrous revolt at Scalkote, 


and that tlio mutineers had munlcrcd many of tlio Europeans 
there. It was plain that it would soon be Nicholson’s duty 
to inflict retribution on tbeso offenders. Having cast ofi 
tli’eir allcgianco to the Brilidi Govcnimont, tlicy were ba-S' 
tcnlng to join the revolutioiwi^' party at Dellii j so Nicliolson 
detennined to intcrcept'tlicm. , Dijeucumliering lum«df, as 
ho had done before, of all tlio remaining Hindosfanoc troops 
with liiin, lie made u rapid march, midor a burning July 
to tbo station of Goonlasporc. On tlie morning of tlio 12tli, 
news camo that .the rebels were about to cross tho’Bavoo riser 
at Trimmoo Ghaut. So Nicholson moved tho column fonvnnl, 


and about noon camo in sight of tho mutineer, who bad by 
this time crossed tho river with all their baggage. They were 
well posted, in a liigh state of excitement, and many of their 
horsemen were drugged to a point of fury with bang. Hiey 
commoncod tho battle, and fought well } but tho 'British In- 
fantry and Artillery gave them such a reception, tliat, in less 
than half an hour, tho Sepoys were in full retreat towards 
tho river, leaving between llirco or four Imndrctl killed aud 
wounded on tbo fields.” Unfortimatcly, Nicliolson liad-uo 
cava ry, and was unable to give chase to tho flying muti- 
neers. Igj therefore, withdrew lus column to Goordaspore, 
5V lore le soon heard Uiat tho mutineers had re-formed on tho 
o 8* eo the river. So he determined again to give them 
t ‘o ft” and 

in tho midaio°of'S,'o”^“;?'“ftf ftomrffos on an island 
rn and had run up a battery on the 

n t sn,r fl, ft” ft»‘ 

" V™ to ' 

our force to strike at the cTKvmtr rn • • j 

IT 1 frn fi,.. • • ™®my. Tins occasioned sorao 

dcla3', but on tlie inominff of tim .1 • i 

So kholson 
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drawing off the enemy’s attention by a tremendous fire of iss 
shot and shell, moved his infantry tnrobserved to one extre- 
mity of the island, and placed Inmself at their liead. Gallop- 
ing in advance with a few horsemen, he came upon the 
pickets of the enemy j tho order was then given for the 
advance of the 52nd, wliich moved forward in admirable order 
upon the ^ttery, bayoneting the gunners, and putting the 
whole bodj’ of the enemy to panic flight. It was all over 
with the mutineers. They conld’ only tidvC to' the water, 
where numbers of them were drowped, and numbers. shot 
down on the sand-banks or in the stream. Tho few who 
escaped were sei 2 ed by the viUagers on the opposite bank, 
and given up to condign punishment, Never was victory 
more complete. 

Tiio work having been thus effectually done, tho Movable 
Column returned to Umritaur; and Brigadier Nicholson pro- 
ceeded to Laliore, to take counsel with the authorities, and 
“to loam how matters were going on below.” Ho arrived 
there on tho 21st j and on tho 24lh ho rejoined tho hlo^ ahle 
Column, and communicated to Lis officers that it liad been re- 
solved that they should march with all possible speed to Delhi. 

On the 25th they again crossed tho Becas. On tho 27th, ho 
wrote to the Clucf Commissioner t “ Tlio troops I have with 
mo hero consist of Dawes’s Troop, Bourchier’e Battery, wing “■* 
of Umritsiir Police Battery, two hundred and forty (about) 
llooltaneo Horse, her Jhajesty’s 52nd is a march in roar, as 
its colonel reported it knocked up. 1 have telegraphed to 
General Wilson about th<wu1illeiy. Twelve or oven eighteen 
guns is not a largo proportion of artillery for tho reinforcements 
going down, hloreover, tho European troops coming up 
from below will bo very weak in artillery, and it is better wc 
should have it on tho spot than bo obliged to send for it. 

Unlc^iS General 11 ilson should say ‘ No,’ I would recommend 
either Baton’s Troop, or* the battery which has como from 
Pediauiir to Rawul Piiidec, being sent down when tlio Pun- 
jnbeo Infantry Corps goes for Pe^liawur.” 

TIic column pushed on uitli alt po«siLlo despatch. ButArrinii 
General lViI*on, who commanded at Delhi, was'eager to take *’*’*‘‘- 
cyunscl with Kicliolson, so the latter detennincil to go on in 

VOL. It. „ 2 n 
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advance of his force. “ I am just starting post for Delhi,” he 
wrote on the 6th of August, ** by General Wilson’s desire. 
Tho column would be at Kumaul the day after to-morrow, 
and I shall, perhaps, rejoin it at Paneeput.” There were 
those at DeUii who, then seeing John Ificholson for the first 
time, were struck by the extreme gravity of his demeanour; 
but every one in camp felt that a strong man had come among 
them, and that imder Providence his coming would give new 
energy to the besiegers, and hasten the hour of the final 
assault. Meanwhile there was some pressing work, which it 
was thought might be entrusted to his column. During this 
first brief visit to Delhi, he moved from post to post, visited 
all the batteries, and looked down, with sagacious forecasts of 
the work before him, upon the great city as seen from the 
- Ridge. When he returned to his column there was an eager 
longing to converse with him. “ Expectation was on tiptoe, 
Wrote an officer of the brigade, to hear his opinion as to the 
state of affairs. He told me that the tide liad turned, but that 
we should have some tough work; and that General WdscJ^ 
had promised our column a little job, to try our ** prentiw 
hands,’ to dislodge a body of troops who had token up their 
position with some guns in the neighbourhood of the Ludlow 
Castle.” But the little job could not wait for Nicholson and 
hia comrades. Tlie firo of the enemy bccamo so annoying that 
it was uecessarj' to cany their position at once ; so tho work 


■ See Mr. Greathed'i Letters: “Ge- 
neral Ni^olson -was at dinner (on An- 
(mst 7lh). Ue is a fine, imposin^'-look- 
iog man, srho merer speaks if be can 
help It, »liich Is a great gift for a nuMk 
sn. IJyl if we bad all been as solemr 
^ .,f*. Vs'’"™ the last t«« 

monUiM do not thmk we shooM hare 
h>«r mess-dm- 
ners have kept op oor sidrita.” Tb« 
the ••Ilialory of tb, gfep, 
Welhl, by an Officer who served thS™.* 
sa:s: “ Al««t thU time a stranger, oi 
^ery elriklng apprarsnee, wat rrmarket 
rUnlng all our ex.mlnin, 

etcrything, and making most searrhlo. 
Ini^uir^ about Ihelrslrmgtham] hIMorj. 

Ills attire gave no clue to hie raoki ii 
evidmtly never ct»t the tiwnrr a thoiigfat 
It was'eocR made out that thU wai 
ISrticral Nicholson, vtboae i>rrM>n was aoi 


yet koown in camp; and it was whis- 
pered at the same time that he wM pes- 
sersed ol the most brilliant milltafj 
genias. He was a man cast in a giant 
mould, with massive chest and powerftd 
limbs, and an expression ardent and 
conimanding, with a dash of roogliocss ; 
features el stem beauty [ a long black 
beard and sonorous voice. Tliere was 
something of immense strength, talent 
and resolution in his whulo gait and 
manner, and a power of ruling men on 
high oceasions, that no one could escape 
noticing at once. Ills imperial air, which 
never left him, and which would have 
been thought arrogance in ono of less 
iw'I’Osing mien, oomellmra gore offince 
t" tho moro unbending of hU country- 
men, but tnsdo him slmott worshlpl*^ 
by tho pliant Asiatics.'' 
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not,” said a distinguislied Ptinjabee officer some time after- 
wards, “ another man in camp — except, perhaps, Cliamhorlain 
• — wlio would have taken that columu to 'Nujurgurh. They 
went through a perfect morass. An artilleiy officer told me 
that at one time the water was over his horses’ backs, and ho 
thought they could not possibly get out of their difficulties ; 
but he looked ahead, -and saw Nicholson’s great form riding 
steadily on as if nothing was the matter, and so he felt 'sure 
all was right.” 

Of ihe results of the action, Nicholson wrote a few days 
afterwards to Sir John lawrenco : I enclose a rough draft of 
my report. The field was of such extent, that it was not easy 
to estimate the mutineers’ loss. I think, moreover, that 
they suffered more severely from the fire of our artillery, after 
they had bolted across the bridge, than they did on the actual 
battle-field. According to all accounts, the Neemucli brigade 
(the one I dealt •with) only mustere COO men now. Hany of 
those who fled would appear never to have returned to Delhi. 
Most of the officers with me in the action rated them at 6000, 
7000, and 8000. My own idea is that they were between 
8000 and 4000. Nxcept when poor Lurasden was killed, they 
made little attempt to stand. Most of the killed were Kotuh 
Contingent men. TVe took the Neemuch troop of-artfl- 
leiy complete, three L. F. -Battery guns, and four of the 
King’s Own. I wish sincerely they had had ns many more, 
as, after their flank was turned, they could not have used 
them, and must have lost them all. . An old Soubahdar, who 
stuck in a jlieel, bcf^ed nicrcy, on tho ground tliat ho had 
eaten the Company’s salt lor forty odd years, and would 
. never do it again I Tl.o 13tli and 14th Irregulars, who wore 
• ir . ^^0 talking of asking pardon. I feel vco’ 

tlianMul for my success, for laid these two brigades succeeded 
miaoubledly Imvo clono 

Many and wiito vrera tlio congratulations 'which poured in 
upon bm on this mcmomhlo occasion. General Wilson 
uToto to him, on the following day, savin--* “Mv dear 
Nichohon ;-Low, my A.D.a, Zgmtl 

full length io tb« 
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•fying mtoUigcncc you hnvo sent mo of your success ut Kujuf- 
gurli, and I thank you, and tho gallant troops under you, from 
inj u’holo licart. Uio exertions of all, to hn \’0 reached Niiju%nrh 
at tho time you did, •with sucdi wot weather, and over such a 
country, must have hccii incrotliblc. Low does not well describo 
tho road you took, but I gather you must have left Buliadour- 
gurh to the right. I very mtidi regret to leam you have lost 
threo or four officers, killed and wounded. Lmnsden gave pro- 
mise of being a fine officer, and will be a great loss to Coke’s 
corps and ilio service. Again I congratulate you, and thank 
you, I am, &c., A, Wilson.” And at tho same thno, Sir John 
Lawrence, to whom news of tho detory had been telegraphed, 
ivroto to him : “ Though sorely pressed with ^vork, I write 
a lino to congratukto you on your success. I wish I Iirul tho 
power of knighting you on tho spotj it should bo done.” 
And in proof of his appredatiou of tlio Brigadier’s services, 
tho Chief Commissioner wrote to him on tho 9th of Septom- 
• Lor, to tho effect that he had recommended him for tho ap- 
pointment of Commissioner of Lcia; and added, “I hope 
General Wilson will give you the command of the pursuing 
force. I trust you will bo in Dellii -when this reaches you, 
that you will escape tho (Ungers of tho assault, and gain in- 
creased honour.”* 

Tivo days after the battle, Nicholson wrote again to Sir 


* la *n official letter to tli« Gox’em- 
ment of laiUa, the Chiel Conimissioncr, 
tbioufih hia secretaij- (Aagust 27, 
1857), “Oa the 25th instant, 

that energetic and aUe soldier, Briga- 
dier-General Nicholson, was entrnsted 
with a force of some SQCO iiifaiitr 7 and 
16 gun*, to follow a large body of muU- 
neers who had leit Delhi to operate on 
the communications of our army. Ge- 
neral Nicholson brought then) to action 
on the 26th, some twenty miles west of 
Delhi, near Na/ufgurb, and totaRy de- 
feated them, taking 13 guns and thrir 
camp-equipage. On the arrival of the 
fugitives in the city, the whole insur- 
gent force turned out, Clinking to find 
our position denuded of troops, but, to 
their surprise, received a warm recep- 
tion.” In a subsequent^ letter, dated 
September Snd, the same avthori^ 
stated! “It appear* that while he 
was engageit willi the Neerouih -ml 
Kotah mutineers at this place, the 
hilcond Rngade was only file mileeoffi 


at rabuit, under Bukhtawnr Khan, the 
rebel general. 'With better inlornia- 
liOD, General Nicholson would have 
raaicbed next morning against him, but 
tho inteUlgence was defective, and the 
Rohllcund force retreated precipitately 
into DelhL from the accounts of the 
spies from the city, this defeat has 
caused great sensation, and desertions 
ace becoreing more frequent. No more 
than GOO of the Neemuch and Kotah 
force appear to have returned. They lost 
all their guns, ammunition, equipage ; 
and many of the men who escaped, their 
arms. The firmness and decision dis- 
^yed by General Nicholson in making 
the march to Nujufgurh, and brinpng 
the insurgents to action at once, merit 
hi^ praise. The Chief Commissioner 
h well acquainted with the ground over 
which the troops had to move. At this 
season of the year It is more^ or leas 
flooded." Jinny otlier high tc*limonials 
relating to the battle of Nujufgurh 
might be cited here. 
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Conesponil- 
ence with E 
WArdes. 


John Lawrence, saying: “Wo Imvo been tiyi’ng to get over 
t!io Sikhs, hut without success. Tlioy Jiavo been formed into 
a battalion at tlioir own request, and seem* inclined to stand 
their clianco. Tlioy ma}* po'ssibly think belter of it ns tlio 
crisis approaches. Some of tho Irregular Cavali^* regiments 
have indirectly hinted that they nro anxious for forgiveness. 
Now, though I woulcb not jiardon a single Tandy in a regi- 
nicnt wliich hn<l munlcred its ofilcers, or perpetrated any 
other atrocities, I do think that these nro corps whicli it would 
bo neither just nor politic to rcfitso jiardon to. Tlio Irregular 
Cavalry have, os a rule, ovcrj'whcro taken a much less ncth'O 
jiart in this mutiny than oithcr llogulnr Cavalry or Infnntr}'. 
riioy have no lovo or fellow-feeling with tho Pandics. Sovo- 
ml of theso corps aro still serving with arms. Wo aro in 
great want of cavalry, and aro likely to bo in still greater. 
All accounts from below state that want of cavnlij' prevents 
Havelock from completing Iris victories. My oum opinion is, 
that wo ought to forgive all regiments wlucli have not com- 
mitted inurdor, or played a prominent part in tlio mutinies. 
Some, like tho 29th at Moradabod, were positi\*ely the ‘ vic- 
tims of circumstance,’ and could not liovo bold out longer. 
Wo cannot, if wo would, annibllato tlio wbolo force now in 
arms against us in this Presidency, and it is not wise, all 
things considered, to make every man desperate. I would 
givo no quarter to the leading corps in tho mutiny, or to them 
which have murdered their officers j but I would not retuso 
It to a corps like tho 29th, or some of the Irregular Cavalry, 
i spoke on this subject yesterday to both Wilson and Cham- 

‘‘Sreed with me; hut Wilson thought his , 
1 Government Proclamation, prohibiting 

““'V c»nm.„nicale 

^ T‘ r ''‘‘“O «■» Issned.” 

- And now that I have readif^ ♦!.* ti .. . 

the last which Joh„ ”” t* 

little space hofo™ I pa., to H, f t 

and U.e neblo end of ftat I..™;, e 

a corroapendonee hetneen Edwanl.’. ° ’’““‘T,- 

to the de^ath of .ha, great ^’^4 S'Sh T.adS 
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loved find venerated jis their some-time muster and ever 
their example. A\ithcntic intelUgcnco of tlio death of Sir 
Henry La^vrence,* on the 4tli of July, 'liad made its way 
slowly to Delhi and the Punjab* The first reports of this 
gycat calamity had' been received with incnKlulifcy. 'Wiiat 
anlently men wished they still bcliovetl, until tho ondence 
^vns undeniable. Tlicn there tvaa great grief throughout tho 
camps of tho English, and nono sorrowed more than Henry 
Ija\vreneo’8 old Punjabeo assistants. • IlHiat Edwaiulcs and 
Nicholson felt may ho gathered from theso touching letters : 

FROM HERBERT EDWARDES TO JOHN KICHOLSON. 

“reshnwiir, Aog. 20, 1857. 

“ Mt dear Nxcholsok, — I was vcij' glad to get your long 
letter of tho 12th, as also youty of tho llth to Sir Jolin, 
wliich ho kindly sent on for my perusal. Since I last wrote 
to you, what a loss havo we sustained In our over dear friend 
Sir Henry (LawTcuco). Thoro seem doubts in the Delhi 
camp about it, but Lent Canning’s letter to J. L. montions 
that General NcUl received tho nows in a letter from Luck- 
now, so I conclude it is quite true. It would bo too solBsh 
to wish it othenviso, for what a change for him I After his 
long battle of life, liis restless strife for ibo benefit of others — 
the State, tbo Army, tlio native Princes, tho native people, 
tlio prisoners in gaol, tho children of the English Boldiei}’, 
and all tliat were poor, and all that wero doicn — to closo his 
flashing eyes for tho last time, on a scene of honourahlo 
btmgglo for his country, and open tliom again where there is 
no more evil to resist — ^no wrong — ^ali right, and peace, and 
ivbt, and patient wtuting with all who havo gono before, till 
earth’s trial comes to an end, and a perfect liea\en begins. 
It must bo tho only real Iinppiness ho ever has felt, poor 
fellow ; and wo could not wish to bring him back to the dust, 
and noise, and misconstruction of oven so great and good a 
labour as tlio reorganisation of our army and empire in India. 
Fine, brave old fellow I ho has fought his fight and won his 
victor}’, and now let him lay Ids annour down and rest 1 You 
ciuuiot think what a comfort I find in tho memory of tho 
eight days I spent with him in Aprillast, .... In the days 
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.pliilanthrojilst — ^he could not bo anything else, and I believe 
truly that ho ■was much morc^ and had the lovo of God as a 
motive for the lovo of lus neighbour. All good and sacred 
things ■were precious to him, and he was emphatically a. good 
man; influencing all around him for good also. But how 
much of the man there was loft in liira ; how imsubdued ho 
was ; how his great purposes, aud fiery wll, and generous 
impulses, and strong passions raged in him, making him the 
fine genuine character ho Avas, the like of wliich we never 
saw, and which gathered sueli blame from Avretched creatines 
as far below the zero of human nature ns ho Avas nboA’O it. 


Ho had not been tempered yet ns it was meant ho should be ; 
and just see how it all came about. Cruelly Avas he removed 
from tho Punjab, Avhich Avns his public life’s stage, and ho 
Avaa equal to tho trial. His last act at Lalioro was to kneel 
doAvn with his dcarAvifo and pray for the success of John’s 
administration. "Wo Avho know all that they felt — tho pas- 
sionate fire and earnestness of both their natures, her intense 
lovo and admiration of her Imsband, avIioso fame was tlio 
breath of her nostrib, and Ins indignation at all ^^Tong, 
Avhether to himself or a dog — must see in.thataction one of 
the finest aud loveliest pictures tliat our life has over known. 
Nothing but Christian feeling could have giv’en them the 
victory of that prayer. Wliat a su-eet creature she Avns ! In 
siclmess and sorrow she had disciplined herself more than ho 
had, and as they walked along their entirely happy way toge- 
ther, she went before, as it Averc, and carried tho lamp ; so 
she arrived first at the end of tlio journey, and dear heart- 
broken L. was left alone. All of trial must have been con- 
centrati^ to him in that ono stroke, ho loved, her so 
thoroughly. But again, and for tho last time, ho had tho 
necessary strength given him,^d his character came slowly 
andsweet to a dogrexj we never saw in 
him before. I do ^ wish you had been with mo, and dear 
, and indeed all our old circle Avho loved liim so, lo sco 
him as I saw him at Imc^ow. Grief had mndo him grey 
and worn, but it became him like tho scars of a battle. Ho 
l<«ke<l hko somo goo.1 old knight in ston-. But the great 
change was m h«\*l»‘nU Ho ha-1 -lone Avith tho worl.l, 
except working for it wlulo hw strength lasfctl ; and ho luul 
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como lo that calm, pcncofiil estimate of tlifto and eternity, of . J837, 
himself and the jiulgmont, whieli could only como of wantiii" 
and finding Christ. Ever}’ night as wo went to bctl ho >vouId 
read a chapter, in the New Testament (out of the Biblo she 
had under her pillow when bIio dietl), and then wo loiclt 
domi by his bed,- and he prayed in tho most earnest manner, 
dwelling chiefly on his roHanco on Clirist’s atonement, to 
whicli ho wishctl to bring all that ho Imd done amiss that da}’, 
so as to liavo nothing loft against him, and bo always ready ; 
and asking always for graco to snbdito all tincharitablcncss, 
and to forgive others as ho hoped to l>c forgiven himself. Tlib 
Bubmissivo Immility and cliarity of those prayers was quite 
aftccling 5 and I cannot say how grateful I feol to have been 
lc<l, as it wero by accident, to seo our dear chief in these last 
and brightest days of his bright and good career. For tho 
same reason I toll it you, and have told It to Bechcr, .becauso 
it completes that picture and memory of our lost friend 
which will over make him our example. Oh no I wo had 
better not wish tlio nows untrue, but try’ and follow after 

him Tho English, mail has not yet come, and so I 

cannot give you any nows of — — . I am \ery anxious for 
this mail, becauso it wdll tell mo liowsho boro tho first news 
of tho mutiny. She could not anticipate that Peshaunir 
-would remain so safe as it has. Rather a rebuke this fact is 
to the senators in the House of Lonls, who on the Gth of July 
discu'ssed the impropriety of Lord Canuing subscribing to 
missions. Surely Pcshawur is tlio most likely place in our 
empire for a manifestation against missionaries, but not a 
word has been said against them. When the Pesha^vur 
mission was first started, there was an officer in tliis station 
who put his name do-wn ou tho subscription-list thus • ‘ One 
Rupee towards a Deaiio and Adams’ RcTOlver for the first 
Jlissionarj’.’ He thought the Gotl of tlie worhl could not 
take care of tho first missionary in so dangerous a place as 
this. Well, this sumo officer went off with Ids regiment to a 
safe place, one of our nicest cantonments in Upper India, 
and tlioro Ids poor wifo and Idmself wero brutally murdered 
by Sepoys who wero not allowed missionaries. Poor fellow ! 

I wonder if ho thought of tlnso things lioforo lie tlied. .... 

You sec, I have told you all tliat is going on lierc, and said 
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1857. nothing nhont nflhlrs in Delhi. But not tho Icf^s nm I con- 
Btnndy thinking of you there, nntl wWiIng you great iu»cful- 
ncs3 and no wounda. Give my lovo to Chamberlain. I am 
glad you aro both together tliere, imd wish I were with you.” 

JOHN NICnOlSON TO IIERDEUT EDWARDES. 

“Cami* befur# Dellil, SfptCTiber 1, 1S57. 

“ My dear Edwardes, — I havo your kind good letter of the 
20th and 23nl August before me, I do so wish I could ha \'0 
seen dear Sir Henry under tho circumsLincca you mention. 
If it jilcaso Prondcnco that I livo through this businc**^, you 
nuLst get mo nlongaldo of yon again, and bo my guide and 
help in endeavouring to follow his cxamplo, for I am so weak 
and unstable that I shall never do any good of myself. I 
should liko to >vrito you a long letter, but I cannot maungo 
it. ... . Tho siego train will probably bo hero in four or 
Sto days, and I trust wo shall then go in without delay. I 
doubt if svo shall attempt a breach, or anything more than 
tho demolition of tho parapet, and silcneing tho firo of sudi 
guns as bear on tliis front. Wo shall then try to blow in 
tho gateway, and escalodo at ono or two other points. I 
wish Cluimbcrlain, Coke, Showers, Daly, and many other 

good men were uot hora de combat from wounds God 

bo with you, dear E- 

Ever yours affectionately, 

“ J. KicnoLSON.” 


The Siege of 
Delhi. 


Ho was now becoming very eager for the assault, and 
ceaseless in his endeavours to promote tho nccessary.prcpara- 
tions. • On the 4tli of September ho wrote: “I "think we 
have a right to hope for success, and I trust that ere another 
passes om flagwill*bo flying from the palace minarets. 
Wilson has told me that ho intends to nominate me JliUtary 
Govemor, for which I am much obliged; but I had rather 
that he bad told me that ho intended to give me command 
of the colu^ of pumuiL” On the 7th he ^vTote : » Poor 
Pandy has been m very W spirits since then (tho batUo of 
Hnjufghur), and, plea» God, ho’Il bo in stUl lower before the 
end of this week. And then, after some militaiy details. 
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ho added, Trith that tender regard and affection for those 
serving under him. which is charactcaistic of all great soldiers : 
“ A poor orderly of mmc, named Saadnt Khan, died here of 
cholera the other day. He has a mother and a brother, and 
I think a wife, in the Ensofzye country- Shonld I not bo 
left to do it, will yon kindly provide for tho brother, and give 
the women a couple of hundred mpecs out of my estate ?’* 
And again on September 11th, chafing sorely under tho pro- 
crastination that so vexed him : “ There has been yet an- 
other day’s delay with the batteries ; but I do not see how 
there can possibly be another. The gamo is completely in 
Oar hands.” 

Tho hour BO anxiously looked for came at last. The assault 
wasordexwfj and Brighter John Nicholson was selected to 
command tho main storming column. If tho choice bad been 
left to the army, ho would have been selected by universal 
acclamation to fill tlie post of honour and of danger^ On 
tho morning of tho 14th of September, tho.columns, eager to 
assault, and flashed with tho thought of tho coming vSetox}’, 
streamed out in tho grey dawn. They were to move in different 
directions, in acconl^oo with u preconcerted plan, Ki<diolson 
himself leading the first column of attack. At first, every- 
thing seemed to promise a speedy success. Bat, after a while, 
it bccamo apparent that tlio defence was more vigorous than 
had been anticipated. Tlio breadi had been carried, and tbo 
column, headed by Nicholson, had forced its way over tho 
ramparts into tho city. This first critical feat of anus having 
been successfully accomplishetl, the Brigadier-General might 
then liavo fallen back into tho Commander’s post, and directed 
tho p^noral movements of tho storming party. And had ho dono 
so ho might still havo been amongst us ; but lus irrepressible 
cnthuiiasni urged him. forward. He stdl pushed on, as per- 
sonal leader of tho column, and wa.s owr in tho front, where 
Jangi'r was tbo thickest, &mo of his friends, with a mournful 
provision of what might bo tho result of this cliaractcristic 
disregard of self, had urgoil him to restrain his impetuous 
daring, and ho had mado (hem some luUf promises tliat ho 
would comply with their cntrvntics j but when tho time came, 
and ho saw what ihcro was to Im done, it was not in his 
nature not to forget for a whllo tlio General in Uio Soldier, 
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ntid to set an exampto of jwrsonal gallantly* beforo (lie eyes of 
his followers at a timo when hard, resoUito, stubborn hghthig 
was needed to consummate onr success. Tlio streets were 
swanning and the windows and lioiLso-tops were alive with tlto 
enemy, many of Uicm armctl svith rifles. It was just the 
kind of fighting that the English soldier least relishes. “ • 

truth is,” Ihavobecn told by onoof John Nicholson’s friends, 
“ that the sharo of that day’s work assigned to Nicholsons 
column in General Wilson’s project of attack was too ex- 
tensive for the column to perfonn. And Nicholson Avas not 
the man to leave unexecuted a fragment of such a duty. Tljo 
men of the column liad — in soldier’s language — rhad their 
Btomach full of fighting already, in the desperate struggle nt 
the walls, and they wero not up . to carrying out the pro- 
gramme. Tlioy reeled doggedly and slowly on. Tlio Sepoys 
in vast numbers dispittcd their advance. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is of.no \iso talking to soldiers, they won’t do 
any more. But Nicholson tried, and ns lie stood l^foro them 
entroatiug them to follow further, lus single and stately figuw 
became an easy mark. It would, indeed, have been a jniraclo 
had ho escaped.” A Sepoy from the window of a honso took 
steady aim at him, and lie fell shot through the chest.* 
f . Ho desired to bo laid in tbo sliade, and on no accoxmt to bo 
carried back to camp till Delhi had fiillen. But it was soon 
apparent that we were still a long way off from that cousiun- 
mation; so .he allowed himself to ho placed on a litter and 
carried to a hospital-tent. He was in fearful agony wlien ho 
was brought in, and tho blood was streaming down his side. 
But it was not at once dlsccmiblo tliat the wound must cer- 


NichQlson,|' -we are told by Mr. army I alas for India!— he fell b«ck 


lie poshed on the Ist rusUiera, who chest by a rebel from a house window 
answwu to h,a caH nght gaUanUy. • close hy, and was carried off by two of 
One ffun was taken and epiked; twice the Ist Fusiliers.” Colonel Norman 
they rushed at the wcond ; the grape It was in advancing beyond the 

ploughed ^rot gh the l^e ; bnifeu Mwee bastion towards the Lahore gate 
poured ‘'‘””‘,1* j® walU that he met the wound which has since 

and houses , Major Jac<* feUjm„^y deat!i-a death which it w 

wounded at behead of hU^; Ca,.. „ot too much to say baa dimmed the 
tarn Sr«’‘e >“»»« of even this victory, a-s it has de- 

^snbled; fre men wer e privRl the country otone of Uie ablest 

there was hesitation ; »I«ng men and most g.UUnt soldiers that Lng- 

hirs^rOTd^W^SthlmeiioBoocamw rtnks 
.—alas for the column t alaa for the 
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tnuHy prove inortul, lliou^h small hopo of 1»« recover^' Wi 
ontortninwl l>y tlio incdicsil oflicorH who tittcn(!o<l him. 

I iioo(I not ^mto imicli mort*. I Imvo heforo tno tlio history 
of tho hero’s laxt da}'* writlcn hy anothor hero, whlNt tho 
memory of JJichnWon’R death-lxsl was slill frcsli within him, 
and tho "real wound of his sorrow unhealed. It is a letter 
STOtten iiy llrifpidicr Novillo Cltambcrlnhi to Ins and Nichol- 
son’s dear friendj Ilerhert lulwnnles— a letter tho pathetic 
simplicity of which pK's straight to tho heart. It is in such 
Toconls as this that, thinkiti" of him who wrote it, of him to 
^Yhom it was written, and of tho thinl jjroat soldier of tliat 
iiohlo triumvirate of whom it was WTitteti, that wo sco those 
beautiful c-xamplcs of nffoctionnlo and endurin" comnulcship 
which it was over ilio tendency of tho old India»» service 
bounteously to develop ; 

’ “Diihl, October 25, 1857. 

“5Iy deau Edwardes, — ^My conscience tells mo tlmt I 
linvo la'en ffnllty of great unkimbicss in l»aving ihdaycd for 
80 long to give you nn account of j»oor John Nicholson’s last 
days. Tho truth, however, i«, that tho intention to discharge 
tills sad duty has never been nb«cnt from my mind, but 
wlicnc%cr I has'o attempted to do so, 1 Iiavo felt so uiusjual to 
the task that I have given it up, in tho hopo that I should bo 
better able to do it justice at another time. This is how days 
have mounted up to weeks, and weeks to n month, for moro 
than a month has now elapsed since oxu* dear friend closed 
liis eyes for over upon this life. 

blowing what an ailcctionnto interest you took in all 
that concerned him, I will commence my letter hy gmng you 
an outline of how his time was passed from his joining the 
camp before Delhi to the day of the storm. 

» Of all tho superior officers in the force, not one took tho 
pains ho did to study our position and pro%ido for its safety. 
Hardly a day passed hut what lio visited every battoiy, 
breastwork, and post ; and frequently at night, though not 
on duty, would ride round our outer lino of sentries to see 
that tho men were on the alert, and to bring to notice any ' 
point ho considered not duly provided for. When the arrival 
of a siege-train and reinforcements eii ab lefl us to assume tho 
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ICST. ofTcnsivo, Jolm Nicholson was tlio only ofHocr, not l)Cin^ ftn 
engineer, who took tlio trouhlo to study tlic ground u iic » 
was to lK.*comc of so mucli ini[K)rtnnco to us ; nnd lind 
l)tcn for Ids going do^vll that night, I l)olicve that wo mjg > 
Imvo had to capture, at coiisidcrahlc loss of life, tlio j)0‘>ition3 
which ho was certainly tho main causo of our occupying 
. u-ithout rc-sistancc. Krom tho day of tho trenches l>cing 
oponwl to tho daj’ of tho assault, he was constantly on t ic 
move from one battery to another, and when he retumwl o 
camp, ho was constantly riding backwards and fonvoms to 
tho cldcf engineer endeavouring to remove any diftidultics. 

“ Tins is tho character of out Hear friend as fi soldier, 
ns he Avns knovi'n to all ; hut I -must now, describe him w len 
at leisure, nod as a friend. ^Vllen ho first arrived in camp 
wjLS on my hack, and unable to move, and only commence* 
to sit up in bed on tho aiego-train arriving. Under these . 
circumstances, I was, of course, only able to associate s'J ' 
him when ho was at leisure, but out of kindness to iny con- 
dition ho never faile<l to pass a portion of tho day svith mo, 
and frequently, though I would beg of him to go^ nnq, take a 
canter, ho would refuse, and lose tho e\xning air. My ^ 
COVC15', after once being able to sit up, was rapid, and bj t ic 
time our first battery opened, I was able to go in a doolie on 
to tbo ridgo and watdi tlio practice. Ho would froquen y 
insist upon escorting mo, and no woman could liavo slioivn 
more consideration — finding out good places from which to 
obtain the best riew, and going ahead to see that I did no 
incur undue risks, Ibr ho used to say no wounded man bat 
any business to go under fire. 

“ On tlio 12th of September, or two days before tlie storm, 
all the principal officers in camp were summoned to meet at 
tlio General’s tent at eleven A.V., to hear the plan of the 
assault Tead out, and reoeivo their instructions. Nicholson 
was not present, the cause of his absence being that lie had* 
gone do>vn to see the opening salvoes of tho great breaching 
battery within one Inmdrcd and sixfy yards of tlio water 
bastion, and the engineers bad been beliind their promised 
time. That evening he accompanied me on my tour along 
the ridgo up to Hindfw Kao’s liouse, and on our return iu" 
sisted upon my going to liis tent and dining with liim. After 
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dinner lio.rcad out tlio plan of nssanlt for the momin" of tlio 183 
14tli, and soni6 of tlio notes then made liy liiin 1 afterwards 
found among Ids pajwrs, •• 

Tlio 13th was, of eourse, a busy day for cvcrj'body, hut 
I saw a goo<l deal of him, as ho khIo over to my tent two or 
three times to got mo to exert my inflacnco with General 
^Vilson in favour of certain measures considcnxl expedient. 

On returning from mj’ evening tour on the ridge, I found 
lum in the head-quarters* camp, whitlier ho had corao to urge 
upon tho General tho importanco of not delajdng the assault, 
if tho breach should bo reportctl practicable. IVo sat talkiug 
together for' some time,. and I bogged lum to stay .and dino 
with mo, hut ho said ho could not, as ho must ho back in his 
camp to' SCO his officers and arrango all details. Tliis was 
about eight P.u., or later, and wo did not meet again until 
tho evening of tho 14tK, when he, poor fellow, was hung 
fltrctchcd on a charpoy, helpless as an inCmt, breathing with 
(Ufficulty, and only able to jerk ont his words iH syllables at 
long intervals and ^rith pain. Ob, my dear Edwanles, never 
can I forget tins meeting, but painful as it would liavo been 
to you, I wish you cotUd havo been there, for next to his 
mother his thoughts turned towards you I He asked mo to 
toll lum exactly what tho surgeons said of his c.tso 5 and after 
I had told him, ho wished to know how mucli of the town 
wo had in our possession, and what wo proposed doing. 
Talking 3 vas, of qourse, bad for liim, and prolubited, and tho 
morphia, which was given to him in large doses, to annnl 
pain and seenro rest, soon produced a stato of stupor. That 
night I had to rettum to Hindoo Kao’s IioiKe, as I held tho 
command on tho right after Major Kcid’scolnmn being driven 
back, and his being woxmded. Before returning, I, however, 
again saw him about eleven pji. ; ho was mneh tho same, hut 
feeling his skin to 'bo clulled, I s\q>poso from tho Toss of blood, 
and two hand punkahs going, I got him to consent to my 
covering lum n ith a light Kampore blanket. Tlio next even- 
ing I again returned to camp, and saw him ; he breathed more 
easily, and seemed altogether caricr — indceil, his faco liad 
changed so much for tho better, that I began to make myself 
believe that it ^vas not God’s ptnposo to cut him off in the 
prime of manhood, but that he was going to l>o sparc«l to 
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of onrlinxinc !« rotirr, Iw paM, in hi** ^Tlian' 

G<wl 1 liavo ptrm;;ll» yrt lo p!t<>ol Iihn, If Moce*«»r 3 '.* 

' '* Tliat iiij’hl 1 J«!ppt in minp, nnil <!io next jnonilri", l»ef<*n3 
to join Octiprnl'WilM)!! imitio IWln» I 
fi'lttjw rcmn\ c<l into ono of tlui wr;;eant'** hun^tvlows (n |>ortion 
of wiiiclj Imd not do^tmyrd liv t!»‘ iimlincH’ni xvlicn tlio 
ojintoninpnt vat tirwt on tlio IJUlrof 5Iay), o' l>o ctjmplainp^ 
of llio lioivi ( tlio <Ii*>tanco xvaa not ^.'Tont, nml tlio cljan^o 
cnW^tctl Avitiiout puttin;; liim to imiclji'ain, Hewtw thankui 
fur iho clianf'o, an<l saKl that howa.'* verj’ cOmfortaWc. lief^ 
♦inUtin;,' him, 1 xrrolo doui^tit hU iUrfalion, (ho follomn" 
incxv»;,'o for you : ‘ Tdl him 2 ahonM have \x-en n Mtcr man 
if I had continueil to Uvo with Inm, and our hcavj* pub «c 
duties had not prevontfsl iny Focuiff inoro of liim privately, 
was always the* l^ottcr for n rcH?dt*nco*'vllh him and his >'i »■’» 
however nhort. Give iny lovo (o thorn hollu* WJiat pm^f 
f^tifiealion could there l>o in this world'than to rcooivu sue « 
wonls from u dying man ? I can imagino no higher » 

and long, my ilcar litlwnnlcs, may yon aud your wife »c 
spared to each otlier and to the world, to teach otliera 1 
lcs«;on yon imprinted so (brcibly on John NicJjoNon’s tnio am 
noble heart ! 

“ Up to {his time there was still a liojxs fof Mm, though the 
two surgeons attending him were an}*tliing but sanguine, it® 
lilinsolf said lie fell Iwttcr, Imt tlio dootora said Ins pulso in- 
dicalod no xmprovcincnl, and notwithstanding tho great 
of blood from internal licmorrliagc, they again tliought it 
ne^ssaiy to blocsl lunu Z nhvaj's felt more inclined to bo 
guided by svhat Lo liimscif felt than by tbo doctor, and tlicro- 
foro left lum full of hope. • 

, “ Ono of tho surgwns atton^g him used to come daily to 

tho town to dross my arm, and from him 1 alwaj's received a 
trustAVorthy hullotin. 3?rom the 17th to the 22nd, ho Avas 
sometimes better and sometimes Avorso, but lie gradually 
became weaker, and on the afternoon of tho latter date, Dr. 
llactier came to tell me tliat there was little or no hope. On 



reaching him, I found him much nltcitvl for tho_ worse in 
npponmneo, mul very much v't^hcr — indewl, so ^^eak. that, if 
loft to him*‘olf, lie fhll oft“intd n state of drowsincs-;, out of 
'which nothing arouswl him hut the niijilication of smelling- 
salts and stimulant'’. Oneo nrousotl, ho becnino qulto him'-clf, 
and on tliat afternoon ho eonwrscd wiili mo for half an hour . 
or more, on several su^ijocts, ns clearly ns (J\’cr. Uc, however, 
knew and felt that ho was dying, and said tliat this world hf\<l 
now no interest to him. IIis not having made n will, <vs he 
had proposed doing the day heforo the storm, was the source 
of some regret to him, and it was Ids wisli not to delay doing 
BO any longer, but as ho said ho tlicn felt too fatigued from 
having talked so much, and was too weak to keep his senses 
«collcctc<lpny longer, ho begged mo to leave him to himself 
until the evening, .and then .arouse him for the puqioso. On 
this afternoon ho told me to send you thU message : ‘ Say that 
if at tills moment a go<m ftury were to gi\o mo a wish,*my 
wish would bo to have lilm hero next to my mother.' Shortly 
after uTiting down tho above to Ids' dictation, ho said : Tell 
my mother that I do not think we shall bo imhappy in tho 
nest world. Qod has visited her with a great afUietion, but 
toll her bho must not give way to grief.’ 

“ Lato iniho ovenmg, when asked if ho could dictate ^ds 
will, he said ho^fclt too weak to do so, nnd bcggoil tliat it 
might be deferred until the following morning, when he hoiK'd 
to bo stronger. ^But death had now come to chum him.; 
e^•e^y hour he became weaker and weaker, and tho follow- 
ing morning Ids soul passed away to another ruid a bettor 
world. 

“ Tliroughout those nine ttays of suffering he, bore Idmself 
z}cliv,\j}ot ohment'ora sigh oror p&s?e<i his'}qn^ and he 
cou\ ersisl as calmly and dearly as if he wore talking of some 
other person’s condition and not Ids own. P.-unfuI it n onld 
have bccii to you,. I wish you'could have scon him, poor 
fellow, as he lay in lus coffin. Ho lookeiVso jwaceful, and 
there was a resignati.on in the expression of Ids manly face, 
that made me feel that he had boned submissively to 
will, and closed Ids eyes upon tho world full of hope. After ho 
was dead I cut oft’ several locks of hair for hi> family and 
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friends, and there « one for Mrs. Ednardcs and one for 

yoursolf. , i .1 » 

“ It is a profit consolation lo think that ho had tho mos 
skilful nttendnneo, and was waited upon ns cnrofnlly as pos- 
sible. Nothinp was left imdoiio tlml coiild 1)0 done, but Uoa 
Imd ^Yillcd that ho was not to live to soo tho result of a work 
ho had taken so prominent a part in bringing about. 

“ His remains rest in tho now burial-ground in front o 10 
Cashmero Gate, and near Lndlow Cnslle. It tsneartbe srone 
of his 'glory; and within a few yards of lii<* re.sting-p ^co 
stands ono of tho hrcnclung hattcrics wliich'liclpefl to ni 'o 
tho broach hy which ho led his t“olumn into tho to>yn. Lni ow 
Custlo was tho hnilding nsc<l by us on that day as n ic 
hospital ; and lioro tho two brothers met — having fc la en 
hands and parted near tho same Spot, both full of life, anc 
health, and hope, a few short hours previously-.tljo 
tally wounded, the other with hU arm dangling by his side l>y 
a shred. • 

“ I think you will agree with mo that tho spot uhore ^ 
dear friend s'leeps his last 'sleep cannot bo marked too plainly 
and unostentatiously; and I am therefore going to erect a 
tnonument of tho most simple descrijition. I wish } ou u 0 
kindly write a suitable inscription. i f 

“ TliiS is* tho end of my account of our poor fncud s last 
days, and I deeply regret that my duties did not perimt o 
my being more with him. My only solace is fliat ho ew 
and appreciated tho^causo and when, tho aftenloou be ore 
his death, I said to him ho must have thought me ^ery 
neglectful, his reply was : .* No ; 1 ki\ew that your duty to 
tho So^^•ic 6 required your being at head-quarters, and I was 
glad to think that you were there to give yoim counsel.’ 

“.Hereafter, if jt is ondained that we are to meet, I shall 
have mucli to tell and lalk to you about that I h.ave not 
been able to include in a letter, and if it were only on this 
account, tho sooner wo meet the better, for I know how dear 
to you is erciything connected with tho memory of John 
Nicholson. 

Our good friend Bccber begged mo to give him some 
account of poor Nicliolson’s last days, and I dnro say you will 
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not object to giving him such extracts of tins letter ns you 1857. 
may think iviU interest him.* 

“ I am, yonrs afTcctionatcly, 

« Neville. CiLUiiJEnLAiy.” 

To this touching narrative mnj' bo ndtletl from other sources 
n’ few more partiailars of tho great soldier's dying days. 

Trom Colonel J. 11. Bcclicr, C.B., Hurrecporc, October 28th, 

1837: . I heard to-ilaj* from Buclde at Delhi. Ho 

saw poor Jolm Nicholson ‘nfter his wmmd. Tlicso are Iris 
woivls ; ‘ 1 saw John Nicholson after ho% as wounded. I had 
just been assisting in taking off his brother’s arm. I spoko 
to him, tclliug lain that when ho was with tho Edwardcsos, 
at Abbottabad, wq had met, and that 1 would bo at hand if 
ho wantevl an\ihing done, or if I could in any way l)e uvjful 
to liim. Ho recognised me, and said, “Nothing now.” Ho 
wanted a little lemonade, uhicli was. sent for. Ho was then 
quite quietj and as collocteil and composed as usu.nl, but very 
low— almost pulseless. What struck me was his faco— it was 
alwajs one of [rower— but then, in its c.n]m pale slate, it was 
quite beautiful. His brother, when a little I'ccovered from 
the operation, was brought in lus doolie, and the two stayed 
thus for some Uttle time, but were then sent on into camp. 

I never saw Nicholson after that time, nor did ho send for 
me.’ I think you will like to read this picture of the great, 
good fellow, mortally wounde<l, composed, and beautiful in 
his glorious death.” From tho same ; December 12th, 1857 : 

“I have just heartl from Cljaihbcrlain’nt Delhi, dated De- 
cember 5tb, and ns he tells me that he omitted to give vou-an 
account of the visit of the lilooltan Pathans to the last sad 
remains of dear Jolm Nidiolson, I transcribe his account. It 
is a very grand picture — a death-bed very proudly honoured : 

‘ Tlvo Siixlars of the hlooltauec Horse, and some other natives, 

• In • l«tfer written a few days later day it aiTived,''aad he rromi''ed to fare 
tothesan»c«irTe'pondont(r»Uw,DeUii, me a copv of it. On the 13th of Sep- 
Oi.tol>er31't, 1857), Chainl>erU»nadd3. tember I reminded him that he had 
•“ Your letter to i>oor John Nuhol^on, not fulfilled thit promise, when be said 
gi,-!!!;; an account of your days at he would do tl tlutt might ; but I begs:e<f 
Lucknow, aud of yonr last impression of him not to allow anvthing of the 
of Sir Henry, is ainonC't his papers, hind to encroach opon hia few hours’ 

He gai-e me the letter to read (he had rest.” 
not heart to read it alomd to me) the 
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appears to !ia\-o been very scTorc. Among many brave and 
good soldiers, tboro is not ono wlio in merit, by geuemt con- 
sent, can surpass Erigadicr-Gcneral John Jfichobon. He ^vas 
an oiHccr equal to any* emergency. Ilis lo^s, more particu- 
larly at a time like this, is grouHy fo bo deplored.” Oc- 

tober 3rd, 1857 : “ Tlie Chief Commissioner ciinnot close 
this despateh without again adverting to the loss of Briga- 
dier-General Hiebolson. Tliat noble soldier was mortally 
wounded on tho 14th, and died on tho 23nl of September. 
He was an olHcer of the highest merit, and his services since 
tho mutiny broke out have not been surpassed by those of 
' any other officer in this part of India. At a time like this his 
loss is a public misfortuno.”— — “The Governor-General in 
Council has received witli much regret tho inteIHgenco of 
tho deatli of Brigacner-General Hicholson. Bis Lordship fn 
Council desires me to .convey to you the expression of his 
elnccro sorrow at the untimely loss the Govermuent has sus- 
tained in the death of this veiy meritorious officer, especially 
at a time when bis recent successes Lad pointed lum out as 
one of the foremost among the many who*o Joss the State has 
■lately had to deplore.”— General Sydney Cotton, Peshawur 
Division Orders, September 2oth, 1357 : “ heartfelt 
and unaffected sorrow Brigadier-General Cotton annoimces 
to the troops under his command tho death at Delhi, on the 
23rd instant, of Brigadier-General NichoLon. Bold, reso- 
lute, and determined, this daring soldier and inestimable man 
fell mortally wounded wltcn gallantly heading a column of 
attack at the assault of Delhi on the 14th instant. In him 
England has lost one of her noblest sons, the Armr one of its 
brightest ornaments, and a large circle of acquaintances a 
friend warm-hearted, generous, am^true. All will now be- 

^vail his irreparable loss,” Sir Robert jilontgomerr to Sir 

Herbert Edwanles, Lahore, October 2nd, 1857 Jfy 

dctir friend, what lias befallen India sinco we parted, omittiu"- 
tho fearful massacres, and, worse than these, poj/r tl^ o best 
friends lia\e fallen, tho tiro preat m«i. Sir Hcnij (L.n^>Tence) 
and Eichobon, Tliey had not, take them all in all, tlieir 
equals in India. I know how bitterly you most haie felt, 
and still do feel, their Io«s, and your wife will deeply ff'ol it. 
Had Nicholson liiotl, he uould, as a comuiantlcr, hare ri-vn 
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modest ; I never saw another like him, and never expect to 
do so. And to have Lad him for a brother, and now to have 
lost him in the prime of life — ^it is an inexpressible, an irro- 
parablo grief. Nicholson was the soul of tmth. It did not 
please God to keep so noble a character to be im honour to 
him on earth through a long life ; but let us fondlj hope that 
it has pleased Him'to accept bis service for all eternity.” 

Such was the testimony of those who knew him best — ^%vho 
had worked with him, and served with him, and taken sweet 
coimsel with the departed ; but I would fain show also what 
an example he was to those beneath him — how the junior 
officers of the Army (he was himself young in years, though 
high, in rank, when he died) looked up to him with pro- 
foundest admiration. A young officer who had sen'ed in Lis 
brigade wrote : “ Ho was a veiy brave man and n most va- 
luable public officer, very determined, very bold, very clever, 
and very successful; therefore bis loss is most deeply felt, 
and e^'eIy ono feels that his place will not easily be supplied, 
nor the empty void filled where before his presence was so 
much felt and appreciated. He was a man in whom all the 
troops had tlio most xmhoundod confidence, and whom they 
would have foUowod anywhere cheerfiiUy ; yet ho was quite 
a young man, who advanced himself by his own endeavours 
and good services. Ho had a constitution of iron; The day 
wo marched to Murdan he was twen^-six hours in tho saddle, 
following up the mutineers. I never heard so much anxiety 
expressed for any man’s recovery before, and the only term I 
know that is fully adequate to express the loss we all felt is, 
that in cadi of our hearts the victory that day has been 
turned into mourning. Ho was a man whom all would have 
delighted to honour, and was beloved both for his amiabili^ 
and kindness of disposition, and his more brilliant qualities as 
a soldier and a mlertif tho people. Ho was Assistant-Com- 
missioner hero before, and liis name was known and dreaded 
by aU tho lull tribes around, and by all the inlmbitants of tho 
valley of I’e=hau-ur. -When it -was known tlmt he u-as dan- 
geroudy wounded, every one’s first inquiry was, ‘ How is 
KichoLon? Are there any hopes of his recover)-?’ Ho is 
now from us, but Ills memory' will be long clicrishcd, 
and the example of his daring and braxcry will stimulate 
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1857. lho«o wlio know litm to einiilato liN (lco(N. His death ha.s 
cau'ied ns nmch fjriof ns that of that estimable, brave, and 

licroic ^'ood soldier, Sir Henry Lsiwrciice.” Another in 

like stnun wrote t “ There was n fine, bnivo soldier tlioro 
(meaning at Hclld), NIehoI^oll. Ho was an army in him«oIf. 
Ho was the man who, I am told, ndvKcd tho ns-ault, plannctl, 
and carried it out. IIo know tho salvation of India depended 
on it, and that it must Imj riskctl at all odds — that thocounlO’ 
couki not stand a further dol.ay. Tliat brave man led one of 
tbo assaultin" columtis, and was killed. He was, witliout an 
exception, tbo tbllow I over saw in tbo sliapo of a sol- 
dier. Ilandsomo as ho was brave, determined, cool, and 
clover, I knew him svell at Peshawnr, and I feel his loss to 
bo ono whicli tho countij* cannot replace.” 

I will only add to these ono wioro tribute to John Xidiol- 
8on*a memorj’. ‘When that mcclin", of winch I have already 
spoken, was liold at Calcutta to do Jionour to the memory of, 
tho three departed heroes, Neill, Havelock, and Nicholson, 
the Advoeatc-Gcncral, Mr. lUtchio, a singnl.arly able and 
accomplished man, whoso career was but too short, thus elo- 
quently spoke of tho young General’s dcatli :* “ Tlien turn 
we,” bo said, “ to tho death of tlio heroic Nicholson. Ho fell 
a youth in years, a veteran in tho wisdom of his coiuisels, in 
the multitude of his campaigns, in tho splendour of his 
aclilorements. He fell as a soldier would wish to fall, at the 
head of his gallant troops, with tho shout of victory in his 
ear; but long after ho fell mortally wounded, lio resisted 
being carried to the rear, and remained heedless of the agony 
of hia wounds, heedless of tho shadows of death closing aronud 
him, to animate his troops, checked, hnt only for a while, in 
their advance, by tbe loss of such a leader, "Was not sudi a 
death worthy of such a life ; and will not the Caubul gate, 
where ho fell, live in futaro British History, as live those 
heights of Abraham, on wbidi there fell, a century ago, 
another youthful general, tlie immortal Wolfe?— likO liim in 
the number of his years, like him in hia noble qualities and 
aptitude for command, like him in the love and confidence he 
inspired In all around him*, and UU liim in the wail of sor- 

• S-^ennle, rp. 413—411, in “Memoir of Gfueral XeJI.'' 
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Tov,’, vrliicli told liim his death marred the joy of the nation 1857 
in the hour of victory.” 

It remains only to bo recorded that those for vrlioin this 
good sen-nnt of the State lived and died, and who would have 
honoured and rewarded him in life, were not forgetful of him 
in death. Tho Qneen coniiaaiMled it to he offici.'dly annonnecd 
that Brigadier-General Nicholson would, had ho survived, 
been created a Knight Commander of the Bath, and tho 
Company did that, the knowledge of wdiicli, beyond all other 
liuman things, Avould have most soothed hts dying moments— 
they voted, in recognition of his services, a special grant of 
500Z. a year to that beloved mother, whose early influence 
and instruction had done so much to foster the germs of his 
noble character. 


•** I cannot suffer this imperfect sketch of the caroor of 
Jolm Nicholson to go forth, without pubh’cly acknowledging 
that it owes any interest it may possess mainly to tho largo 
and liberal assistance, which Sir Herbert Edw.ardes lias ren- 
dered me, in the course of its preparation for the present 
work. Believing that the best biographies aro those in which 
the autobiographical element is the most prominent, I hare 
endeavomvd in all these sketdics to make the men of whom I 
ha^e written tell, ns fully as possible, the stories of their own 
lives ; and I haro ever sought tlio aid of those suirivors who 
have known them best. And I believe that, by so doing, I 
have imparted an .amount of vitality to iny narratives wliich, 
bad I tnu*ted more to my own words, would have been absent 
from them. 
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ELBRED POrriNGER IN LORB AUCKLANB’S CAlfP. 

Tqe anecdote girea at page 185, in the IMemoir of lUaJor Eldred 
Pottinger, was receired by me from so tnistwortby a sonrce, that I 
have' perfect fjuth in the aathenticlty of the etor 7 . Bnt some 
readers may, perhaps, qnestion its accoracy, because no mention is- 
made of the incident in iliss Eden’s very pleasant boot — TJp the 
Coi/nfry— which contains a diary kept daring the rcry viceregal pro- 
gress, in the course of which Pottinger is said to have made his oj*- 
pcarance in the Goremor-Generars camp. It is not, indeed, an un- 
fair inference that, as 5Iiss Eden conld not hare been ignorant of the 
fact, and b<i it is obviously a kind of anecdote that the journal- 
writers would have made a point of recording, It is probable tliat it 
never happened as narrated. Bat there are some gaps in Miss 
Eden’s journal, and Tcfcrcncca to some portions of it having been 
lost. So the story may have been told by her, tboagh the sheet 
containing it never reached its destination. 

(A’bfc, p. 373.) 

NEILL AT ALLAHABAB. 

LirrrESAST-CoLo>CL Neill to the ADJETANi-Gn>rER4L or the 
iVr.MT. 

“Allahibad, Jnne 17. 

“ Sin, — I have the hononrto report my arrival here on the after- 
noon of the lUh in«t., with a party of 40 men, the Puailitrs haring 
had more difficulty in getting on from Benares conse«incnt on the 
disturbed slate of the country, the road being partly deserte.!, and 
all the dawk liorres taken away by the jasurgents. I found Alla- 
habad closely invc«tc<l, except on the river-.ide, it being only ap- 
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proaclmble from tlic rivers ; tlio bridge of boats on the Ganges 
partly ilcstroycil ; it ftiid the village of Dccragungc in possession of 
the insurgents. On arriving at the end of the Benares road, at the 
village of Jnnscc, I was obliged to move do\ni to iny left ; was for- 
tnnnte to bribe some natives to bring a boat over to tlic left banh of 
t c Ganges, in nhich I embarked part of my men. Tlic people in 
tie fort having by this time seen- as, sent over boats some way 
onn, by these means we nil got into tlie fort, almost completely 
ex lausted from our long night’s march and the intense heat. On 
assuming command, I at once dcteniiined to driro the enemy away, 
ana open up Rome cominimication mtb the countrj'. On the follow- 
Opened fire with tcvcml round shots on those parts of 
fliA occupied liyr {he description of natives, attacked 

out M etacLmenIs of Fosillcrs and Sikhs, drove the enemy 

sinn of * *oss, burnt part of the village, and took posscs- 

its umt* ^5P®>*'C^ridgc, placing a company of Sikhs at its head for 
100 m fT , Stephenson’s detachment of 

hadr“’ 1 'f ^f^J'^f‘I^"«^*l>yh».lIock.train the same evening. 
13th T flH 1 . into the fiont. On the morning of the 

left hunt- T in the village of Kydgimgc, on the 

I coS fd^nn with loss.® On the Utl. 

terr^jUT Ever since I arrived here I have ob- 

classes and . among the Sikhs and tlio Lnropcans of all 

longing to und® *"1‘ 

into BiKl pinntaed .„d stonm-companies had been biobm 

place. Onantitioa ’ r i/**! contents were distributed all over the 
into the fort bv tLp%wi, spirits nod wine were brought 

and the consequence soldiers at the lowest prices, 

earrison. Ihc Siki u to a disgraceful extent in the 

and being* in tlip * owed anything but a subordinate spirit, 
««>alWietT T our men, caused me 

liquor and rum, and sn^ ^^onred to get hold of or destroy all the 
to purchase all the directing the Commissariat 

only two carta I had to emr.* ^iKhs had to sell. I sent out the 
the Commissariat stores J what remained in the godoims into 
lay hold of. It appeared 'to™ nil that I could otherwise • 

the fort ; they were very loth desirable to get the SUchs out of 
to me to have that authoritv o officers did not appear 

some tact and management, a*d oblige them ; it required 

- pmsyer, who deserves the greatesT*^ l*fPpily effbeted by Captain 
in some houses, the old nativt^ l They are now outside 

• *05pita1, and others on the bank of 
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Ind w “»0 o--<pos.rc 

alonoTall Sl r ? of tl.o Sikl.s; l,e 

Ba™c?tL i “ ’^smcnt togothcr, »„d all rigU hero. He de- 

EcUiagthe SM,a ou"rfth.foA“lti™f''^ 

Fo^fr™ aM “ vcT.“„e“ar Udng^ded. 

which assisted. Iha 'pnsSTow'i**''* 

SCO men. . -i^sUiere now here consist of 11 officers and 

“ I liaro, &c., 

, J- G. NniLL, Xiieutenant-Coloncl, 

“ Commanding Allahabad.” 


I-«OTat,a»r.Coroaao Nero ro rag Ass.sr.tKx.AoroT.ta-r: 
Oenciul or THE Ahmy. 

(Extract.) 

“ I last did niTself tLn ltrt«A«. Juna 10 . 

On the following^mominVT / ‘^'Mfcssmg you on the 17th inst. 
prexians day oMaiaed hu^lMta f'f ‘““™S 

of 80 Pasiliera and ino c.i.i • ^ 

river, to attack and do<.i “steamer, with a howitzer, up tlio 
the Mewattie villaffes of Rvl h i village of Den-yabad, and 

With me.. I 3d to eo-operata 

mallthaSs liT'TT'”*’- 2»» two 

the gaol, thus getting betwe*^.!.**^ Cavalry, and proceeded aa far as 
and aaid to be occup^d bv X ' the villages belonging to, 

tien, the cnen.yr?3 I tnat with no opposi- 

mghl; I swept and ^ ’ “"”S ®s»PP=“rad during the 

force on the pa,aae-el„-„d otM^ “th3"i 

was my inlentien to have o™ ■ . , ® ^al Hativa Infantry. It 
during the heat of the dav S""* InuleUngs 

Fnailiets occurred dming aymptoais of cholera among the 

ca roale, I delcrmined to Tctn.rf ..“"S ““ ’'™"S '>'on token ill 
and leave Captain Br.syet and hiR-tl* ““ “o Fnropcans, 

accompanied by Mr. Court coBorf^^’’ ^"'Snlar Cavalry, 
several villages beyond the d^jT magistrate, to destroy 

I got back to the fort about 7 aai’ i "08 ptopetly done, 

of tlio men came into hospital with^ol **^0^ several 

men were buried last cveniag, and 20 . 1 ™ "“'O* form. Eight 

"8 evening; there nre still 
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tnany cases in hcepital, bnt ot a milder natnro, and I hope, with 
God’s idcssing, for the best. 

“ I had l»efore this, fearing diseaec from the crowded state in 
which I foond the fort, sent off two slcatner-Ioads of women and 
children, and, as the cantonment is now safe, I directed all the non- 
combatants out of the fort ; this order has been attended to. I hare 
also established a European hospital in a Masonic bnilding a short 
distance from the fort, to whidi I hare removed all cholera patients. 
I have also occnpied the dawk bnngalow near it with a snbaltem’s 
party for its protection; 100 Enropeans arc in tents on the glacis, 
and I move ont 200 to-morrow to a tope of tree near the dawk 
bungalow. No nun has yet fallen, the beat is intense, and the sol- 
diers, after their hard work and exposure, are tnnch prostrated. 
The barracks here are in bad order, followers of any description 
being also nsprocorable. There are bot few poskahs and do tat- 
ties j the men have, therefore, not the proper advantages of barrack 
accommodation for this hot season. I regret to add that the supply 
of medicines here has failed ; there appears to hare been little or 
none kept in Allahabad, and onr detadiments only brought np suffi- 
cient for'the march. 

“ I am now in expectation of the arrival of the Jfirzaport, which 
was also detained by the same'aathoriUes, which I hope has some 
little medidne on board. At the same time, I have also to com- 
plain of the civil authorities at Chazeepore pres^nining to keep back 
and not delivering to the officer commanding troops on hoard the 
21irzapore, in Calcutta, written orders I sent through them for tlie 
remoral of the treasure at that station on board the steamer, to be 
brought by the Europeans to Benares. 

“Two hundred bullocks, with drivers, were brought in here yes- 
terday ; this is all our public carriage at present ; our Commissariat 
officer is away, and that department i«, in consequence, inefficient 
I am preventetl, therefore, from poshing on, as I wi«h, troops to 
Cawnpore ; his Excellency may feel assnred that I will do so as 
soon as I pos'ibly can. I, however, apprehend that nothin" be 
done until we have had a shower of rain. A detachment of the 
84ih Qneen's. may be in to-morrow ; Ishall place them in the church, 
and the other European troops, as they arrive, in other bnilJmgs in 
the cantonment. I beg to enclose Capt^ Fraser’s report of his 
march from Benares to this place. JInch good service has been 
done by so thorongldy opening the road^ The men of the detach- 
ment acquitted themselves in their usnal soldier-hke and endaring 
manner ; and I I'Cg to l>ring to the notice of his Excellency Captain 
VOl- n. 2 k 
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Frnscr, an intelligent and energetic’ officer, in Trbom I have the nt- 
most confidence in any emergency. I am organising a body of 
irregular cavalry, by jobing Captain Palliser's detachment of the 
13th Irregular Cavalry with the few men of -Captain Alexander's 
corps still remaining faithfnl to ns, and expect to entertain some 
Sowars. I have established a system of patrolling in the neigh- 
bourhood with the troopers, to encourage the people to bring in 
supplies. - • • 

“ Jloularic has loft this with abont 3000 followers ; his des- 
tination is unlrnown, but supposed to be Lucknow, or in this ueigh- 
ourhood. I have arranged to beat up bis camp if it is." 


(mte,p. 4C8.)- 

THE BATTLE OP NtJJTJFGURH. 

Letter rnou BniQADicn-GcxERAL Nicdolsok .to the Deputt- 
Asbistaxt Adjctaki-Gescral, Delhi Field Forcd, dated 
Auoost 28, 1857. 


I DAVE the honour to report, for the information of Major- 
General Wilson, commandbg before Delhi, that, agreeably to his 
orders, I marched from this at daybreak on tho 25th, to btercopt a 
orce of the enemy, said to be moving from Delhi towards Baha- 
door^ur, with the mtention of attacking us b rear. 
f *v-™7 arrival at the village of Nauglpoe, about nino miles 
irom this (and to reaph which I had to cross two difficult swamps), 
came t at the enemy had been at Talmu tho previous day, 
Nujafgurh b the course of the aftcr- 
if Tinse'w decided on leaving the Bahadoorghur road, and, 

Wo“ n.2.fr°® enemy at Nujufgurh 

Nuinfeutli ^ tolerably deep and broad ford over a branch of the 
and fomd ^ B«»aaowIa, at about four P.U., 

from tho briJgro'TO tb 
garb itself, a dis,." . 

TI.eir strongest point “■re«-ga"rtets or two m.lcs. 

♦liBw fnni- rrt, • theiT Icft centfc, in winch 

Sge four gnus; u,„o more g„„ „ere bolaeea IMs and Ibo 

parallel u.th IhO position ; oa lie cuouij „„ f„ „d„„eeJ, and 
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I had no gnitlc?, I lahonreil under the dlsadrantagc of being com* 
polled to make a Tcry hasty reconnaissance. 

“ Tlio plan Trhich I dctemiincd on was, to force the left centre 
(which, as I hare said, was the strongest part of the position), and 
then changing front to 1120 left, to sircep down their line of gnns 
towards the bridge. 

“ I aeeorjlingly formed op her Majesty’s Cist Regiment, the 1st 
rnsiliers, and the 2nd Punjab Infantry (with the exception of one 
hnndred men of each corps;, whom I had had told off on the march 
as a rear-gnarJ and resenre), with fonr gnns on the right and ten 
on tlie left Qank, supported by the sqnadron of 9th Lancers and 
Gnido Cavalry ; and, after the artillery iiad fired in a few rounds, 
I advanced, and charged with the infantry. 

The enemy was driven oat with scarcely any nntnerieal loss to 
us (though her Majesty’s 61st had a most gallant and promising 
ofiiccr, Lientenant Gab^tt, mortally wonsded) ; and I then charged 
front to the left, and so toroed the position in which their guns 
were. The enemy made little resLtance as we advanced, and were 
soon in full retreat, across the bridge, with onr guns playing upon 
them : thirteen of their field^plcccs having fallen info onr hands. 

At tire same time that 1 attacked the serai, I directed Licnte> 
nant Lumsden, ofilciating commandant of Major Coke’s corps, the 
Ist Ponjab Infantry, to advance and clear the town of Xnjafgorh 
on our right. This service was wcU perfonned by Lieutenant 
Lumsden, who, after passing through the town, brought his right 
shoulders forward and followed in rear of the main line. 

The enemy’s guns were now all in our possession, and I sup- 
posed the conflict at an end, when it was reported to me that a few 
men had concealed themselves in the little village of Nuglee, which 
•was at this time a few hundred yards in rear of our line. I imme- 
diately sent orders to Lientenant Lumsden, who was then nearly 
abreast of the village, to drive them outj but, thongh few in 
number, they had reniamed so long that onr troops were on all 
sides of them, and seeing no line of retreat open, they fou-^ht with 
extreme desperation. ^ 

“ Lieutenant Lumsden was, I regret to say, killed, with clevea 
of his men, twenty-six more wa-e wounded, and I was obliged to 
send back the 61st Regiment to rcinfiirce the 1st Punjab Infantry; 
this corps also suffered the lo»s of another gallant officer, Lieute- 
nant Elkington, dangerously woimded, and five men killed, and 
several ntore were wounded before the village was in our possession. 

“ The enemy’s cavalry, apparently not less Ilian a thousand 
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Fraser, an intelligent and energetic officer, in nrliora I baye the ut- 
most confidence in any cmcrgcnqr. I am organising a body of 
irregular cavalry, by joining Captain Palliser’s detachment of the 
13th Irregular Cavalry with the few men of ‘Captain Alexander’s 
corps still remaining faithful to us, and expect to entertain some 
Sowars. I have established a system of patrolling in the neigh- 
bourhood with the troopers, to encourage the people to bring in 
supplies. . • • _ . 

“ Jloulavie lias left this with about 3000 followers ; his des- 
tination is unknown, but supposed to be Lucknow, or in this neigh- 
bourhood. I have arranged to beat up bis camp if it is," 


{Note, p. 468.) • 

THE BATTLP OP NUJUFGURH. 

LtTTER rnoM Brioadibr-Geweral Nicholson to the Beputt- 
Assibtant Adjutant-General, Delhi Field Force, dated 
Auoubt 28, 1857. 

“I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of Major- 
General Wilson, commandiag before Delhi, that, agreeably to his 
orders, I marched from this at daybreak on the 25tb, to intercept a 
force of the enemy, said to be moving from Delhi towards Balia- 
doorghur, with the intention of attacking us in rear. 

On my arrival at the village of Nanglpoe, about nine miles 
from this (and to reach which I had to cross two difficult swamps), 
i learned that the enemy had been at Talmtr the previous day, 
and would probably reach Nujafgurh in tho course of the after- 
1?!^’ decided on leaving tho Baliadoorghur road, and, 

bcSrnightSr”^ Nujufgorh 

Nuiur^rli* T*! ** and broad ford over a branch of the 

and found tl ’ *'''*^*^ village of Bassrowln, at about four r.a., 
from 11.0 briJg' o,"J ILif “7 7 “‘“■‘.'"f 

Tlioir strongcl point 7 7 •»<! tlrroc-iUmrlom or two m.lct. 
«l,nv ».nr1 fnn,. «i, ccnlrc, in which 

briigo 

W.!l?i‘r7w?7''7'; «» »tro acrot. tl.o for.l .n.l 

r.r.llol 0.11, tl,gpo.,l,on; „ tho onomj ,™, t„ .dr.i.coj, .0.1 
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I had no gciJcs, I laboured under tho disadvantage of being com- 
pelled to make a very hasty reconnaissance. 

“ Tlie plan •which I determined on ■was, to force tho left centre 
(which, as I have said, was the strongest part of tho position), and 
then changing front to the left, to sweep down their line of guns • 
towards the bridge. 

“ I accordingly formed up her Majesty's 61st Regiment, tlic 1st 
FnsDiers, and the 2nd Pnnjab Infantry (with the exception of one 
hundred men of each corps, whom I had had told off on the march 
as a rcat-guard and reserve), with four guns on the right and ten 
on the left flanl?, supported by tho squadron of 9th Lancers and 
Gnide Cavalry ; and, after the artillery had fired in a few rounds, 
1 advanced, and charged with the infantry. 

The enemy was driven oot with scarcely any numerical loss to 
us (though her ^lajcsty's 61st had a most gallant and promising 
ofljcer, Lieutenant Gobbett, mortally wonnded) ; and 1 then charged 
front to the left, and so turned the position in which their guns 
were. Tho enemy madn little resistance as we advanced, and were 
soon in full retrea^ across the bridge, wiUi our guns playing upon 
them : thirteen of their field-pieces having fallen Into onr hands. 

“ At the same time that 1 attacked the serai, I (.Urected Lieute- 
nant Lnmsden, officiating commandant of Jlajor Coke’s corps, the 
1st Punjab Infantry, to advance and clear the town of Jrujufgurh 
oti onr right. This service was well performed by Lieutenant 
Lurosden, who, after passing through tho town, brought his right 
shonlders forward and followed in rear of the main line. 

“ The enemy’s guns were now all in onr possession, and I sup- 
posed the conflict at an end, when it was roportoii to me that a few 
men had concealed themselves in tlio little village of Kiigleo, which 
was at this time a few Jmndrwl yards in rear of our line. I imme- 
diately sent orders to Licntcnant Lumsdcn, who was then nearly 
abreast of the viUage, to drive them out; but, though few in 
number, llicT had remamed » long that oar troops «cro on nil 
rules e.t them, an>l seeing no lino of 

ovtrenifi desneratifln ® 


Inenlenanl LnmsJen trns, 1 regret to snp, killed, „ilh oleren 
'rounded, nnd I nas obliged to 
Ir '‘7“ *" roMorce the 1st tVuinh Infantry ; 

Ihm eo^s also sundered the Us of nnother g.ll.„t oOieer, Lienh.: 

nant Lik-ington, dangerously woonded, and five men killed, and 
u>ore were wounded before the village was in our possession. 
The enemy 8 cavalry, apparently not less than a thonsniul 
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strong, more than once made .•» show of charging during the action, 
but were on each occasion driven back by thn fire of our artillery.- 
Our own cavalry, I regretted mneh my inability to employ against 
them, but 1 had been obliged to leave the sijnadron 5nd Punjab 
Cavalry, under Lieutenant Nicholson, and a hundred and twenty of 
the Mooltanees, to look after the baggage; and I had, of Lancers, 
Guides, and Mooltanees, not more than three hnndred left to escort 
the guns and form a reserve. ’ ' 

“ I passed the night at the bridge with the Ist Fusiliers and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and a detachment of-Artillery and Lancers. I had 
the bridge mined and blown up by the sappers, and all the waggons 
and tumbrils which I had not the means of bringing away were 
also blown up by Major Tombs. Shortly after daybreak I started 
on my return to camp, and fearing lest more rain should render the 
^ound (already sufficienlly difiRcult) quite impracticable, I brought 
the column in the same evening. 


“ The troops ate likewise entitled to great credit for the checrful- 
Jwss with which they boro the hardships they were exposed to; 
they marched at daybreak, and had to cross two difficult swamps 
efore their arrival at Nanglooc, and as it would not have been 
pmdent to take the baggage across the ford at Baprowla, they were 
* 1 . 1 1 fooitcen hours’ marching and fighting, to bivouac on 

tne field without food or covering of any kind.” 


(Puoii THE CnAPLAin's NAnRATi\'E or TUE SiEOE OP Delhi.! 

. . ^®t, and the roads were well-nigh impass- 

a e, 10 country for miles round was nothing more than a raarsJi. 
Q cn erpnsing Bpirit of Nicholson was, however, equal to cope 
obstacles. Neither fatigue, nor rain, nor 
in combination, could deter him 

half wav to *o”5o marched upon a village, nearly 

collect inform r ” Here a halt was proclaimed, in order to 

fomSrn wero discovcrca .licaJ. In- 

had crossed . bridge io 1° I” J.''” 

eolnmn resumed its march. Bmfta ‘''5 

, , T. “o or twelve miles more of road 

Zd, ; , 7 T"">' ’■>' ll.a.. by land : 

ponds bad to l«! forded to the dcpll, „f „ 
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marcli of eighteen miles or more had been fully accomplished, and 
the enemy’s camp vri« at last in sight. 

“ Nicholson’s ardour could not resist the temptation of an imme- 
diate attack. Not but that he had consideration for his troops ; he 
appreciated the hardships which they had already passed through, 
and Imew froiu personal cTpeiience that they must ho jaded ; but 
to dream of rest, cven’for a single hour, was to give a cowardly 
enemy, in overwhelming numbers, estimated at six thousand men, 
an opportunity of flight. MorcoTcr, it was half-past five, and the 
sun would soon be down; every moment was therefore precious. 
The sooner a commencement of proceedings was made, the gi’cater 
the prospect of doing what was to be done in a thoroughly complete 
manner, and not after tlm fashion of some, who love to accomplish 
only by halves. Besides, out advance column Lad met with a warm 
reception from the enemy, the rebels having opened upon them with 
fire of musketry and cannon; and the fire of their artillery and 
infantry was said to have been both brisk and severe. 

“ However great may have been tho disinclination on onr right to 
fight there was no longer help for it. The infantry fell into line at 
tho word of command, tho artillery-wbeelcd into position on either 
flank, and, bounding forward with a dash, commenced the conflict. 
A serai was the first object of attack ; it was full of the enemy, who 
had guns placed there. 

“ llie Brigadier know tho value of a few stirring words spoken 
from the heart to the heart; there is power in that kind of elo- 
quence, whether tho speaker can ordinarily arrest public attention 
ill a set speech or not. I don't think that at tliis moment Nicholson 
felt any ambition, that, in connexion with his memorj', the fact 
eliould be recorded that among bis other excellences he excelled in 
. oratory, but, doubtless, he did wish that if, in tho designs of Pro- 
vidence, this was to bo liis last command, and these likewise his last 
words, they might carry conviction to the minds of his audience of 
the imperative necessity for the cantion be wished to suggest, and at 
the same lime, inflame the hearts of his soldiery with ardour for 
victory, which no odds or valour on tho part of tho cuctuy, and. 
nothing, in fact, short of death itself, should qucncli. ‘ Remember, 
men,’* said the commandant, ‘the experience which otbers bn^o 


• cf IhU ait lf«., ■« 

lirfvnol l.y*ne of Itie w'tilwr* of the 
Cl.t, nin« "Now. cut, I lute 

imt » Uw worJ« t» MT. Yon all knew 
what hif Ci4In Cem[ (wll mM to you at 

ChilUtnwalUh . rau<t ■t.nbevw 

JictrO lh»l be * 'bnCUr nprruioit 


Ibe battle of the «b*‘ 

or fire tai wllhlti iwrniy 
of that t-Mory, 
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strong, more than, once made a show of cbarglng daring the action, 
but ^vere on each occasion driven back by the fire of our artillery.- 
Our omi cavalry, I regretted mncdi my inability to employ against 
them, but I had been obliged to leave the squadron 5nd Punjab 
Cavalry, under Lieutenant Nicholson, and a hundred and twenty of 
the Mooltanees, to look after the baggage; and I had, of Lancers, 
Guides, and ilooltanees, not more tlmn three hundred left to escort 
the gnus and form a reserve. " 

“ I passed the night at the bridge with the Ist Fusiliers and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and a detacbment of-Artillery and Lancers. I had 
the bridge mined and blown up by tbe sappers, and all the waggons 
and tumbrils which I had not the means of bringing away were 
also blown up by Major Tombs. Shortly after daybreak I started 
on my return to camp, and fearing lest more rain should render the 
ground (already sufBciently difficult) qnite impracticable, I brought 
the column in the same evening. 


“ The troops are likewise entitled to great credit for the cheerful- 
ness -with which they bore the hardships they were exposed to; 
they marched at daybreak, and had to cross two difficult swamps 
before their arrival at Nanglooe, and os it would not have been 
prudent to take the baggage across the ford at Laprowla, they were 
1 , fourteen hours’ matching and fighting, to bivouac on 
the field without food or covering of any land." 


(From the Cn.\rLArK'8 NAanATiA-E op the Siege of Delhi.) 

, . and tlio roads were wcU-nigh impass- 

u c; 1 10 country for miles round was nothing more than a marsh, 
witv. ‘^T’^sing spirit of Nicholson was, however, equal to coj'O 
“wount of obstacles. Neither fatigue, nor rain, nor 
iu liU these in combinotiOn, could deter liitn 

Imir 'I? ““relied opon « Tillage, nearly 

collect mfortnni- 5 “^!. Ilcfc a halt was proclaimed, in order to 
tended moTcmenlV”'^'”® rre>ia>)Ie location and iil- 

fonn^!ronnafLMaird\|^\,“;S^ 

had e„a,.. a hHdgo in rtSHSr : 

« tan reanmed ,ta man:!,, B,™. un. or ,„Ito miirmorc of ™d 
I«n.l, l,a.l n l„ ferded to the depH. „r length a 
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gained. Take for yoar example the 93rd, and other regiments in 
the Crimea, Tvho spumed to nrosto ammunition Tvblle at a distance 
from the enemy. Reserve your fire for a close range, and victory 
must be yours.’ 

“ Her Majesty’s Gist and the Ist Europeans heard to obey. The 
next 'words were, ‘ Line advance.’ The infantry moved as steadily 
and cheerfully as if on a paradeZ Soon the war-cry of the British 
soldier was heard — the nmnly cheer of Englishmen, which accom- 
plished the rush towards the serai. In anotlicr moment the build- 
ing, with its'guns, was ours, 'and Us sable defenders partly in our 
power. .Now the Sepoys tried the eflScacy of flight; they made for 
the bridge, and there vainly endeavoured to mairitain a stand. It 
was worse than useless. The precision of onr artillery firo was tho 
adnuration of our own force, and the terror and 'destruction of the 


enemy. 

Upon this a company of infantiy was ordered, as a covering 
party, to hold the bridge until preparations had been completed for 
blojrag it up 5 which was done both nobly and well, in spite of the 
galhng cannonade directed against the bridge and its guardians 
from some guns which the rebels still possessed. Maximilian 
eneste, ns dauntless in the discharge of dutyj' and ns steady and 
Mol under firo as any one present, made ready for the explosion. 

le enemy, I presume, seeing what was coming, wonld, if they 
could, have retakeu the bridge. Tlicy made tho attempt, but were 
sappointed, and defeated. Tho engineer arrangements were not 
completed till long after midnight; during all which time tho 
roops were withont refreshment. Soon after this tho train was 
remaining ^ ^ was destroyed, hardly so much as a vestigo 

Nich^lcnn^r* gained by the little army under tho brave . 

03 complete " August, 1S57. It was as brilliant 



